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Introduction 


During the 1990s, urban regeneration partnerships proliferated in the UK. It 
is now common place for many individuals and organisations, including 
businesses, community groups, the voluntary sector and other public sector 
bodies, to co-operate with local authorities in a wide range of activities. 
Collaboration of one kind or another has always occurred (see Hall and 
Hubbard, 1996 and Stanyer, 1999), but partnership working became much 
more widespread in the 90s than in previous decades. This process of 
collaboration, usually described as ‘local governance’, has become a major 
theme in urban studies (see Stoker, 1999; 2000). Local governance is a 
broad concept, encompassing all governing activities which require 
collaboration by a local authority with other organisations. It can be defined 
as a process in which governing depends on collaboration between a 
complex set of institutions and actors drawn from, but also beyond, local 
government (adapted from Stoker, 1998b: 19). Studies within the ‘local 
governance’ paradigm thus view local politics as an interorganisational 
process. Local governance has many dimensions and levels including, 
public-public partnerships involving local authorities, the UK Government, 
regional institutions and the European Union; the purchaser-provider 
contract, typified by compulsory competitive tendering; and the 
‘stakeholder’ partnership model associated with urban regeneration. This 
latter dimension of local governance has generated a huge literature, 
including many debates about the significance of regeneration partnerships 
for local politics in the UK. 

Central to these debates is the relationship between the local authority 
and businesses. Although urban regeneration partnerships often involve 
other participants, this element of partnership working has been a key focus 
in much of the literature (see Pierre, 1998a). Four main reasons can be 
identified for this interest. First, the urban policy agenda established by the 
Conservatives in the early 1990s was principally about the pooling of local 


government and business resources in the regeneration effort. Second, early 
partnerships were concerned primarily with economic development. The 
later emphasis on integrated economic and social approaches to 
regeneration, involving a wider cross-section of actors, developed only 


slowly. 1 A third reason why the local authority-business relationship has 
interested scholars is the perception by some that local authorities have 
become ‘entrepreneurial’ in character, favouring economic development 


above other political objectives.” Finally, interest in partnerships between 
local government and local businesses has been given added momentum by 
the increasing popularity of urban regime theory as a tool for understanding 
urban politics in the UK. Regime theory is an American neo-pluralist 
account of urban politics which is concerned with local collaborative 
dynamics and processes, particularly those between local government and 
business leaders (Elkin, 1987a; Stone, 1989). 

Regime theory has been adapted by UK scholars in a variety of ways (see 
for example, Stoker and Mossberger, 1994; Harding, 1994; Lawless, 1994), 
often far removed from the intentions of its founders, Elkin (1987a) and 
Stone (1989). As well as stimulating discussion about the nature of 
regeneration partnerships, regime theory has also generated debate about 
the reasons for partnership development and the relationship between 


partnerships and regimes.> Harding (1998: 71), nonetheless, argues that 
there is still a “blind spot’ in the partnerships literature about how and why 
partnerships form. Hence, there is work to be done ‘unravelling’ partnership 
processes (Hastings, 1996). The following chapters contributed to this task 
by evaluating regeneration partnerships in four urban areas and asking 
whether regime theory is a useful conceptual tool for understanding them. 
The study focuses on one facet of local governance, the relationship 
between the local authority and the business sector in regeneration 
activities. This approach eliminates many of the partnerships between the 
local authority and the business sector, such as the purchaser-provider 
contract and partnerships between the local authority and other local actors. 
However, it is useful for three reasons. First, regime theory is concerned 
with informal partnerships and with negotiated co-operation between 


different parties (Elkin, 1987a; Stone, 1989).4 Second, Rhodes’ (1996; 


2000) definition of ‘governance’ as autonomous, self-governing networks 
steers away from contractual partnerships. Third, as noted above, studies of 
urban regeneration have generated much literature devoted to understanding 
collaboration between local government and business leaders. These 
limitations thus leave open the range of interesting issues which are pursued 
in this study. They enable them to be explored in more depth than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Although the following chapters look at a limited range of partnerships, 
they examine regeneration from a broad perspective. The term 
‘regeneration’ has become associated with ‘joined up’ thinking and with 
integrated approaches to tackling economic decline and social exclusion. It 
is a very broad concept. Following the Local Government Association 
(LGA), regeneration is here understood to be the ‘promotion of the social, 
economic and environmental well-being of an area’ (LGA, 1998). Based on 
this definition, a wide range of regeneration activities, including education 
and its relationship to other parts of the regeneration process, are examined. 
Education has become a very important theme within the Government’s 
‘holistic’ approach to regeneration and it is a central part of the urban policy 
agenda (LGA, 21.1.99). 


The Evolution of Urban Policy 


To understand the New Labour approach to regeneration, it is necessary to 
understand the evolution of urban policy. Urban policy has been through 
several different phases in the last thirty years which, as chapters 3 to 6 
show, were very influential in shaping regeneration partnerships. The 
following paragraphs offer a brief summary of the key developments in 
urban policy during this period. 


Public-Public Partnership in the 1970s 


The present era of urban grants for regeneration began with the Local 
Government Grants (Social Need) Act 1969. The late 1960s were 
characterised by poor quality housing, high-rise, heartless developments 
which still blot our landscape today and badly planned or non-existent 
community facilities. They were also characterised by racial tension, 


expressed notoriously in Enoch Powell’s ‘rivers of blood’ speech. Under the 
Act, government gave out grants to local authorities on the basis of ‘special 
social need’ in urban areas. One of these grants was the Urban Programme, 
designed to encourage investment through land and building improvements, 
provide business training and support revenue costs for social projects 
(Parkinson and Wilks, 1986). The Urban Programme survived as a key tool 
in urban policy until it was replaced first by City Challenge, and then by the 
Single Regeneration Budget in the early 1990s. 

Following a review of urban policy in 1976, funding to the Urban 
Programme was allocated to several designated ‘partnership’ areas, 
including Liverpool, Lambeth and London Docklands. The Inner Urban 
Areas Act, passed in 1978, divided the urban programme into three 
categories of urban deprivation, and the worst seven urban areas became 
Inner City Partnerships (ICPs). The ICPs encapsulate the partnership 
approach of the Labour Government in the late 1970s which was influenced 
by the perceived failure of the Urban Programme (Parkinson and Wilks, 
1986: 291). This failure was, in part, believed to have arisen from a lack of 
co-ordination between central government departments on one hand and 
between centre and locality on the other: 


Partnership was an innovative, ambitious attempt to close the political 
and administrative gap between the two worlds of central and local 
government and help reconcile the diverse and conflicting goals of local 
autonomy and national purposes within an increasingly complex set of 
welfare state policies and institutions (Parkinson and Wilks, 1986: 291). 


It was intended that the ICPs should also generate closer collaboration 
between government and the business sector. However, they failed in this 
objective, falling instead under the control of Whitehall, government 
ministers and local government officials (Bailey et al, 1995:45). According 
to Bamekov et al (1989: 157): 


Neither the central nor local government officials had direct experience 
with promoting local industry or commerce; business and trade unions 
were not invited to be formal members of the partnerships; and 


representatives of the private sector had only peripheral involvement in 
the new economic programmes. 


Hence, the ICPs were public-public partnerships involving collaboration 
between different levels of government. Indeed, their main purpose was to 
try and overcome the problem of co-ordination between departments and 
levels of government which had impeded previous efforts to tackle urban 
deprivation (Lawless, 1981: 93). But the ICPs were perceived as having 
failed in this regard too. Co-ordination proved impossible, and the project 
was marked by unwillingness in central and local government departments 
to behave more flexibly or act in a spirit of partnership (Lawless, 1991: 19). 
Crucial to the partnership process was the objective of ‘bending’ 
government programmes to meet the specific needs of inner cities. For 
Parkinson and Wilks (1986:294/5): 


The concept of ‘bending’ was simple, easily understood, potentially very 
effective and in practice impossible to deliver ... At the local level a 
similar process of departmental imperialism and conflict similarly limited 
the reorientation of mainstream programmes. 


The partnerships were undermined by one other crucial factor; the 
election of the Conservative Government in 1979. By 1981, the 
Government was being criticised for the lack of resources injected into the 
Urban Programme. It had a new agenda for urban policy and the ICPs 
withered on the vine. 


The Era of ‘Privatism’ - 1980 to 1990 


The new Government was greeted by urban riots in 1981, notably in 
Brixton, Toxteth and Handsworth (Bailey et al, 1995: 46/7). The riots 
ushered in a period which Bamekov et al (1989) have described as an era of 
‘privatism’ when British politicians and civil servants looked overseas, 
particularly to the United States, for policy initiatives placing the business 
sector at the centre of the regeneration effort. The first such initiative of the 
1980s was the Urban Development Grant (UDG). Wolman’s (1992) study, 


discussed further in Chapter 2, shows how the how the UDG was inspired 
by the American Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG). 

Throughout the 1980s, the role of business groups in urban policy was 
enhanced and that of the local authority undermined. The Urban 
Development Corporation (UDC) was the ‘flagship’ urban policy of the 
Thatcher era (Burton and O’ Toole, 1994: 162). UDCs were noted for being 
dominated by private sector interests and for marginalising local authority 
interests (Batley, 1989, Wilson and Game, 1994). The marginalisation of 
local government reached its zenith when it was ignored by the 
Government’s statement on urban policy, Action for Cities (HMSO, 1988; 
Lawless, 1994: 1304). 

But by 1990, in its review of Action for Cities, the Government had 
changed its position, calling for a ‘spirit of co-operation, of partnership 
between all of those involved in central and local government, including 
local business’ (DoE cited in Lawless, 1994: 1304). An important reason 
for this change was the retreat of the so-called ‘urban left’. A notable, if 
exaggerated, feature of central-local relations in the mid 1980s had been 
conflict between Labour local authorities and the Conservative 
Government. By 1990, however, ‘municipal socialism’ as conceived by the 
‘urban left’ during that period (Boddy and Fudge, 1984) was exhausted. 
This struggle, which had been ideological and political, a battle for control 
of urban governance (Stoker, 1990:167), was won by Margaret Thatcher. 
Thus, government policy by 1990 was based partly on a new confidence 
that Labour local authorities would comply, if reluctantly, with the law. 

But urban policy in the 1980s had also been criticised by sources closer 
to the Government. The Audit Commission considered urban regeneration 
programmes to be poorly co-ordinated. Business leaders involved in 
Business in the Community, on the other hand, were committed to working 
in active partnership with the public sector, therefore opposing exclusive 
approaches to regeneration. Finally, some of the Government’s own 
supporters had criticised it for an approach which lacked co-ordination and 
which had generated excessive bureaucracy (Le Gales and Mawson, 1994: 
84). Thus, by 1991, the exclusive approach to regeneration was perceived to 
be failing (Le Gales and Mawson, 1995: 222). The removal of Margaret 
Thatcher from office and the re-appointment of Michael Heseltine to the 
Department of the Environment, signalled a change in direction. 


Public-Private Partnerships from 1991-1997 


The introduction of City Challenge in May 1991 was therefore something 
of a watershed in government policy, marking both a shift in attitude and 
the development of initiatives in which local authorities were encouraged to 
form partnerships and compete for regeneration funds (Oatley and Lambert, 
1998: 111): 


The City Challenge initiative is underpinned by the proposition that 
substantial and lasting urban regeneration requires efficient, 
entrepreneurial delivery mechanisms that promote effective collaborative 
relationships between all the key players (DoE, 1992: 3). 


City Challenge placed local authorities back at the centre of urban policy. 
For the Conservatives, it was an important stimulus for local partnerships, 
particularly in Labour run inner cities. They perceived that political change 
inside the Labour Party and a raft of local government reforms, including 
CCT, performance indicators and council house sales, had forced local 
authorities into a change of culture compatible with the competitive 
business culture in the outside world and, therefore, compatible with a 
partnership approach to local governance. As partnerships developed, said a 
Minister in the Conservative Government: 


people in local government who were Labour discovered that people who 
worked in the private sector may just have been bom on the same planet 
and didn’t eat children raw for breakfast. And people in the private sector 
discovered that there were intelligent people in local government who 
were capable of thinking in terms of outputs and value for money ... You 
now find civic leaders and local businesses hand in glove. 


For the Conservatives, then, local partnerships were a response to 
economic ‘realities’ and by the end of the 1992-1997 parliament they were 
perceived by the Government as part of the local political culture. 

Perhaps the major urban policy initiative under the Conservatives was the 
Single Regeneration Budget (SRB). The SRB was established in April 1994 
combining twenty programmes, including City Challenge, and it was 
perceived by the Government as the new ‘flagship’ regeneration 


programme. The thinking behind the SRB had three strands: partnership, 
integration of economic and social issues, and competition. It thus 
represented a move away from City Challenge which was concerned mainly 
with generating market investment in targeted areas, and a move toward 
trying to tackle economic and social ills in tandem Rounds 1 to 3 of the 
SRB were conducted under the Conservative Government. Up until then, its 
objectives had changed little. The Labour Party was elected in May 1997 in 
the middle of Round 4. 


New Labour and ‘Joined Up Thinking’ 


Supplementary guidance to Round 4 of the SRB was issued by New Labour 
following the general election in May 1997. It asked for more emphasis in 
bids on social ‘need’ based on criteria defined in the Index of Local 
Deprivation (DETR, 2.6.98) or on special local circumstances. The 
supplementary guidance stated that the government would give higher 
priority to bids which expressed need in this way. It also demanded a 
greater emphasis on tackling the ‘needs of communities in the most 
deprived areas’ and greater collaboration between bidding partnerships and 
regional government offices (GOYH, July 1997). Subsequent SRB 
guidelines went further, demanding a ‘strategic’ or ‘comprehensive’ 
approach to addressing regeneration needs, calling on bids to address a 
range of issues identified in reports from the Government’s Social 
Exclusion Unit (DETR, 3.2.99). This approach to the SRB was based on the 
idea, according to one Minister, that regeneration activity is enhanced when 
‘regeneration problems are tackled in a comprehensive and cross-cutting 
way’. Regional SRB guidance enhanced the new emphasis on ‘extensive 
and multiple deprivation’, with a commitment to allocate 80% of resources 
to those areas falling within the worst 50 local authorities in the 1998 Index 
of Local Deprivation (DETR, 2.6.98; DETR, 3.2.99). 

According to another Minister, the incoming Labour Government 


identified three main problems with the SRB.> First, a lack of community 
capacity was highlighted. It was perceived that there were not enough 
‘quality’ people engaging in the partnership process. To alleviate this 
problem, 10% of the SRB was top-sliced to local capacity building 


initiatives. Second, it was argued that the focus on local initiatives had led 
to an absence of strategic thinking, contributing to uneven economic 
performance between the regions. One reason for establishing Regional 
Development Agencies in 1999 was, therefore, to try and ensure a greater 


degree of evenness in economic performance.® Third, it was recognised that 
the onus placed on local partnerships to match outputs to criteria set out in 
SRB guidelines had generated a heavy bureaucratic burden. Ministers 
acknowledged the need for a balance between flexibility and 
decentralisation on one hand and monitoring and management of public 
money on the other. Maybe as a consequence, the Government has decided 
not to proceed beyond SRB round 6. Instead, SRB money will be subsumed 
within the budgets of the new Regional Development Agencies from April 
2002. In 2001-2002, the last year of the SRB, Regional Development 
Agencies will be responsible for making bids to the Government for their 
areas in accordance with regional strategies (DETR, 2001). Whether this 
development will lead to greater decentralization of power during the 
second Blair government remains to be seen. 

The current evidence on New Labour’s commitment to decentralisation is 
mixed. A common thread in government initiatives is the signalling of a 
new central-local partnership and the end of what the Government 
described as the adversarial policy of the Conservative years. The theme of 
central-local partnership was highlighted by Hilary Armstrong, Minister for 
Local Government and Regions who commented: ‘it is vital that we lose the 
skills of battle and find the skills and organisation of partnership’ (see 
Stoker, 1999: 17). 

The LGA’s New Commitment to Regeneration initiative is indicative of 
this approach and the Central-Local Partnership, established in July 1997, is 
the body in overall charge of it. On paper at least, New Commitment is 
evidence of a new willingness on the part of government to experiment with 
policy initiatives developed within local government itself (LG A, 1998). It 
was the product of research undertaken on behalf of the Local Government 
Management Board by Le Gales and Mawson (1994). Le Gales and 
Mawson argued that Britain could learn something from the French 
experience of urban policy which was organised around contracts, known as 
the ‘Contrat de Ville’, between different levels and departments of 


government. The initiative was adapted by the LGA in the shape of New 
Commitment and shortly after its election, ‘New Labour’ agreed to 
participate in a pilot scheme involving 22 local partnerships. The objective 
of the scheme is to explore different ways of improving partnerships 
between actors at the local level, but more importantly between central and 
local government. It is innovative in proposing time limited agreements 
between partners, each of whom are required to stipulate what they will 
bring to the partnership. Central government is a signatory to these 
agreements. 

In some ways, New Commitment resembles the old ICPs with their 
emphasis on improving co-ordination between government departments and 
between centre and locality. There are two main differences. Firstly, other 
sectors, including business, must be involved in the partnerships; and 
second, each partnership must develop a comprehensive regeneration 
strategy, addressing the diverse economic and social problems in their 
locality. The test of New Commitment will be whether it can succeed where 
ICPs failed, by involving business in local partnerships and achieving better 
co-ordination between central departments and the central and local tiers of 
government. 

Notwithstanding this initiative, it is debatable how far ‘New Labour’ can 
be characterised as a decentralising government. The 1999 Local 
Government Act (HMSO, 1999) granted even stronger powers for 
Government in the event of perceived failure, including the right to enforce 
outsourcing. This is evidence that central government still mistrusts local 
political leaders and it is arguable that the Local Government Act only 
empowers local authorities in step with government thinking. It is also 
arguable that despite rhetoric to the contrary from the DETR and the 
Central-Local Partnership, Government is increasing its influence on local 
politics (see Davies, 2000; Stoker, 1999, 2000). This creeping centralisation 
is a key theme in chapters 3 to 6. 

As a central plank of the Government’s approach to regeneration, 
changes in education policy and to the structure of local education 
partnerships are a good example of this tendency. School-industry 
partnerships have existed for many years, but the links were formalised in 
Education Business Partnerships (EBPs) in the early 1990s. These 
partnerships, part-funded by the Department of Employment, drew together 


a range of projects in a single umbrella organisation comprising local 
education authorities, the newly formed Training and Enterprise Councils 
(TECs) and other organisations. EBPs differed from place to place but they 
shared the goal of improving employability among young people. They 
were an important institutional vehicle for school-industry links during the 
1990s, but under New Labour two new initiatives complicated the picture. 

In November 1998, David Blunkett announced plans for strategic 
lifelong learning partnerships for the governance of post-school education 
as a contribution to the Government’s agenda for regeneration and social 
inclusion: ‘In a world of increasing global competition, education and 
training are the best economic policy we have’ (DfEE, November 1998). 
Learning is ‘an essential part of regenerating our communities and bringing 
a social justice for all our people’ (DfEE, 4.1.99). A National Partnership 
Protocol was drawn up in November 1998, establishing a national 
framework for partnership, and creating the conditions in which local 
partnerships could develop. The broad objectives for ‘learning partnerships’ 
were to ‘widen participation in learning, increase attainment, improve 
standards and meet the skills challenge’. 

The White Paper, Learning to Succeed: A New Framework for Post-16 
Learning was then published (DfEE, June 1999). It proposed the 
establishment of a Learning and Skills Council for England, to be supported 
by up to 50 local councils, replacing the network of Training and Enterprise 
Councils. These councils were to plan and co-ordinate post-16 education, 
assume responsibility for further education funding, take over funding 
modern apprenticeships and national traineeships, while ensuring that an 
effective partnership network existed to support work related learning for 
the pre-16 age group. A key role was envisaged for employers both on the 
national and the local councils, business comprising the biggest single 
group on the national body. The White Paper argued that local learning 
partnerships would complement the local councils. They would be expected 
to consult with local learning partnerships, avoiding duplication and 
providing a mechanism for local accountability. It was claimed that they 
would not ‘impose’ another layer of partnership locally, but rather 
‘subsume’ existing arrangements, building on what was already in place. 
Whether or not these initiatives duplicate each other is a matter for further 
research. But they are evidence of increasing and complex regulation of 


local politics through the vehicle of education partnerships. The response of 
local actors to these initiatives are discussed in chapters 5 and 6. 

In summary, New Labour policy toward local regeneration partnerships 
is characterised by continuity and change. Continuity is visible in the 
emphasis in policy on developing relationships between local government, 
business and other sectors, while change is visible in the development of a 
more ‘holistic’ emphasis in regeneration funding criteria designed to 
generate joined-up thinking about regeneration problems within local 
partnerships and a commitment by central government to work in 
partnership with local government. However, despite paper commitments to 
a stronger partnership with local government, recent initiatives in education 
suggest the centre is tightening its grip on important aspects of urban policy. 
This tendency is an important theme throughout this study. 


Structure and Methodology 


What, then, is the structure of the study and how was the research carried 
out? It is organised into 8 chapters. Chapters 1 and 2 examine the way 
urban regime theory has been used to understand regeneration partnerships 
in British political science. The diverse understandings of regime theory by 
scholars within and outside the UK point to the need for reflection on what 
the founders of regime theory, Elkin and Stone, actually say. For this 
reason, an exposition of regime theory is developed in chapter 1. This 
exposition is not unique (see for example Stoker, 1995), but it offers a novel 
understanding of the conceptual origins and theoretical claims of regime 
theory. 

Chapter 2 then explores the diverse and sometimes contradictory ways in 
which regime theory has been used in British political science. This 
exercise involves the development of two perspectives. The first considers 
what kind of partnerships are compatible with the notion of regime 
governance, a conceptual development which is drawn from regime theory. 
Regime governance denotes a set of informal governing processes 
analogous to those identified by Elkin and Stone in their studies of Dallas 
and Atlanta. Following John and Cole (1998: 387), it also denotes 
‘interorganisational, sustained, coordinative and empowering’ forms of co- 
operation. It should therefore be distinguished from partnerships which do 


not exhibit these properties, a distinction which some scholars do not make. 
The second perspective is to identify factors which might produce regime 
governance in the UK. The existence of regimes is therefore problematised 
(Ward, 1997b: 1494) and the likely conditions for regime governance in the 
UK are outlined. 

The empirical phase of the study, in chapters 3,4, 5 and 6, evaluates local 
partnerships in Barnsley, Rotherham, Hull and North East Lincolnshire 
(Grimsby). These four urban centres all fall within the administrative region 
of Yorkshire and Humberside in England. The cases were chosen mainly 
because they are examples of partnership building under similar economic 
and political conditions. All four areas were Labour Party strongholds and 
had been for many years. All had suffered to a greater or lesser extent from 
the decline of traditional industries and from the resulting high levels of 
unemployment and deprivation. Several comparisons are made between 
these areas, for example: between Rotherham and Barnsley as coal and steel 
areas on one hand and Hull and North East Lincolnshire as port areas; 
between the two coal and steel areas and between the two port areas; and 
between Hull, a regional city and Barnsley, Rotherham and Grimsby as 
large towns. The population centres in the four cases ranged from around 
325,000 (Hull) to 90,000 (Grimsby), permitting a discussion of the extent to 
which size affects the nature and quality of partnerships. 

The case studies complement the existing literature in three main ways: 
by exploring the relationship between local and extra-local factors; by 
comparing policy and implementation partnerships; and in analysing 
partnerships in different policy arenas, specifically by comparing economic 


development and education.’ They answer questions about the nature of 
partnerships, about the relationship between the local authority and 
businesses within them, and about how partnership objectives are set and 
carried out. In particular, they focus on the question of added value, that is 
what partnerships achieve which would not otherwise be possible. 


Locating Added Value 


A recent evaluation of the SRB, based on a sample of successful bids in 
rounds | and 2, reported that participants regarded the partnership approach 


as enabling a more holistic and strategic approach to tackling problems, to 
which end City Challenge had acted as an important stimulus (Tyler, 1998). 
Perceived benefits from the partnership approach included pooling of 
expertise and resources, enhanced networking, better co-ordination and 
avoidance of duplication, and a more ‘strategic’ approach to regeneration. 
A range of negative factors were also identified, including the level of 
government bureaucracy associated with challenge funding discussed 
above, the problem of competition with public subsidy, including 
conflicting initiatives in the same area and questionable ‘additionality’ 
(Tyler, 1998). Stewart (1998: 79) notes that empirical evaluations of 
partnership working have been few, while the DETR recognises that it is 
difficult to measure the impact of SRB funding. Scepticism has been 
expressed about the impact of targeted funds on tackling social exclusion 
and in empowering local communities (DETR, 1997: 4.7). Le Gales and 
Mawson (January 1994: 112) note that it is difficult to produce quantifiable 
measures for ‘political outputs such as ‘solidarity’, co-ordination, 
cohesiveness’. These are ‘motherhood and apple pie’ outcomes which 
partnerships are supposed to engender. However, factors like 
‘inclusiveness’ which is generally seen to be a positive indicator in 
partnerships, may generate costs in terms of effective co-ordination and 
capacity. 

Stoker (1997a: 19) argues that it is necessary to consider not only the 
‘doing’ of governance (inputs), but also the impact of governance, its 
achievement of social purpose (outputs). For Cropper (1996: 82), the very 
survival of alliances depends on their ability both to command and create 
value. He distinguishes between ‘constitutive’ value, an input related 
concept reflected in the nature of collaborative effort and articulated as 
expressions of purpose and resource commitment; and consequential value, 
reflected in claims about the efficiency, productiveness and legitimacy of 
collaboration (Cropper, 1996: 83/4). However, Cropper recognises that 
organisations, in this case partnerships, can also be valued for what they are 
and what they represent, for ‘direct personal gratification and for group 
integrity and perpetuation, rather than for what, instrumentally, they can 
do’(Cropper, 1996:90). In this sense, added value is intangible and 
unquantifiable (Huxham, 1996. 177). It should not, therefore, be evaluated 
purely against material outputs. Hastings (1996: 259) distinguishes between 


resource synergy as a materialistic concept and policy synergy, indicative of 
a process by which new insights or solutions are produced from differing 
perspectives. Partnerships may thus produce added value in three ways: 
new resources (‘hard’ or ‘soft’, ‘input’ or ‘output’); strategic capacity - that 
is, fruitful negotiations about priorities; and as a thing in itself - a belief that 
collaboration is inherently good. In the case studies, partnership inputs were 
often perceived by partners as added value and it often proved difficult for 
them to distinguish partnership outputs from inputs like ‘synergy’. For these 
reasons, added value is judged mainly against local understandings of 
partnership objectives and the views of local actors as to whether particular 
outputs could have been achieved without partnerships (see for example 
Harding, 1998: 71). This definition of added value is commensurate with 
the concept of ‘power to’ developed by Stone (1989), which is about the 
generation of governing capacity through the collaboration of local actors. 
However, it must be noted that any definition of added value is inherently 
normative. Business input to partnerships may generate different 
regeneration approaches and projects, but these approaches and projects 
cannot necessarily be described as ‘added value’ where choices can be 
made between objectives Criteria for the evaluation of partnerships are 
value laden, because that which constitutes an added value output is 
dependent on political perspective. ‘[ Accomplishment’ cannot be viewed as 
neutral (Grimshaw, 1996:238) when it depends on the distribution of power 
in society. By focussing on partnership objectives rather than establishing 
independent criteria, the normative element of the debate is circumvented. 


Sources 


The research findings are based on a variety of sources. Elite interviews 
were undertaken with the main partnership actors from each local authority, 
Chamber of Commerce, Training and Enterprise Council and local industry; 
and with government ministers and officials, representatives of regional 
organisations and representatives of the Local Government Association. 
Interviews were also held with individuals who were cynical about 
partnerships or opposed to them. Other important sources were local 
archives, newspapers web-sites and internal documents from many 
organisations. 


Conclusions 


The implications of the findings are discussed in chapters 7 and 8. The main 
conclusion is that the Government exercises an overbearing and inhibiting 
influence on local partnership agendas and practices. Challenge 
partnerships, in particular, are symbolic, prevented by the weight of 


bureaucratising rules and regulations from producing added value.8 
Contributions by a handful of local business leaders are limited and the 
business sector as a whole has not engaged with partnerships. Finally, 
partnerships are diverse. Those which are not organised around bidding for 
grants tend to be stronger, productive of more added value and generative of 
a higher level of business interest. Partnerships which are concerned with 
implementing regeneration projects, rather than debating strategy and 
bidding for grants, generate the most added value. 

These conclusions suggest that most urban regeneration partnerships are 
not processes of regime governance like those defined above. With a few 
exceptions, partnerships are bureaucratic, hierarchical and non-productive, 
rather than informal, non-hierarchical and synergistic. The history and 
culture of local government and business relations in the UK and the 
onerous duties imposed by central government are responsible for this state 
of affairs. Partnerships, such as they are, do not involve interdependence 
between local authority and business sector resources. Rather, they are 
sustained ideologically, by a sincere belief among a few local activists that 
they offer the only way forward for sustainable social and economic 
development; and through the allocation of rewards and penalties by central 
government in the form of awarding or withholding grants. 

The following hypothesis is offered as a conclusion. Regime governance 
is not prevalent in urban politics and the regime theory of Elkin and Stone 
has very little purchase in the UK. Instead of regime governance, we are 
seeing a process of partnership governance. Partnership governance is very 
different from regime governance. It is a different pathway, characterised by 
hierarchical control over local politics and diminishing local autonomy. It 
may not, therefore, result in regime governance in the long term either, 
unless conditions change significantly. 

The perspective that central government is very powerful in local politics 
is, of course, old hat. But in claiming that partnership governance represents 


an enhancement of central government influence over local political 
processes and a means by which the state is trying to gain leverage with 
non-state actors, the conclusions offer a different perspective on the wider 
debate about the nature of contemporary governance (see for example, 
Pierre, 2000), and a counterblast to Rhodes’ (2000: xiv-xv) claim in his 
foreword to the findings of the ESRC’s Local Governance Programme, that 
horizontal networking is ‘pervasive’ in local politics. 

Chapter 1 sets out the core concepts and key claims of regime theory, 
drawing on a critical analysis of the works of Stephen Elkin and Clarence 
Stone. Chapter 2 is a critical review of British adaptations of regime theory 
which discusses the nature of local partnerships and the factors which could 
result in regime governance in the UK. Chapters 3 to 6 report the findings 
from research undertaken in Barnsley, Rotherham, Hull and North East 
Lincolnshire. Chapter 7 compares the case study findings, drawing out key 
themes: the influence of central government, the symbolism of challenge 
partnerships, the absence of business activism and the potential for greater 
synergy in partnerships which are removed from the bureaucratic influence 
of challenge fund schemes. Chapter 8 concludes the study, showing the 
limits of regime theory as a cross-national explanation for local governance 
and arguing that central government has maintained and augmented its 
capacity to influence local politics through local regeneration partnerships. 
It is argued finally that Rhodes’ (2000. xiv-xv) claim that networking is 
‘pervasive’ in local politics is misleading. Hierarchies remains the most 
important structures in urban regeneration. 


Notes 


1. The development of national urban policy since the late 1960s is sketched below. 
. See for example Seyd (1990), Lawless (1990, 1994) and Malpass (1994). 

3. See for example Stoker and Mossberger (1994), Lawless (1994), Stoker (1995), Ward (1996, 
1997a,b) and, Harding (1994, 1996a,b). 

4. The success of local governance is determined by the outputs from local partnerships. Successful 
governance is achieved when these agencies collaborate to produce a valued output which, 
otherwise, could not have been achieved. These outputs may, in Stone’s view, be material, 
financial, administrative or intellectual (Stone, 1993: 11). But they must be identifiable as ‘added 
value’. The concept of added value is discussed below. 

5. Richard Cabom MP was Minister of State for the Regions, Regeneration and Planning from May 
1997 to July 1999. 


6. 


This study analyses local partnerships only. It does not assess RDAs or EU policies which 
mainly affect partnerships at the regional level. The EU, however, wants to expand partnerships 
‘beyond national and regional authorities to include, in a real and meaningful way, local 
authorities and social and economic partners on the ground’ (EU, undated). 

The distinction between policy and implementation is based on Skelcher’s distinction between 
mechanisms responsible for establishing regeneration goals and mechanisms responsible mainly 
for carrying out programme activity (Skelcher et al, 1996: 5). 

Challenge partnerships are those responsible for bidding and managing funds from the SRB. 
These partnerships are also described as ‘flagship’ partnerships in Barnsley, Hull and Rotherham, 
where they have wider responsibilities for establishing policy goals in the form of an area 
strategy as well as bidding for grants. 


1 Explaining Urban Regime Theory 


Introduction 


Urban regime theory has, says Imbroscio (1998a: 233/4), become the 
dominant theory for the study of local politics. Scholars from almost every 


l 


part of the western world have used it, including the USA,- the country of 


its origin, New Zealand (Brown, 1999) and much of Europe.” Just as 
diverse has been the range of criticisms which regime theory has generated. 
It has been accused of lacking an overall theoretical framework (Feldman, 
1997) and of being localist, inductive, determinist and intentionalist (Di 
Gaetano, 1997; Painter, 1997; Ward, 1997a,b). It is perceived as too 
normative, but it is criticised at the same time for operating exclusively in 
the middle range of theory (Imbroscio, 1997, 1998a,b). It has also been 
dismissed as ethnocentric (Lawless, 1994). The recent debate between 
Clarence Stone (1998a) and David Imbroscio (1998a,b) demonstrates that 
the explanatory power of regime theory remains strongly contested. 

With the emergence of such a diverse and sometimes contradictory 
literature, the theoretical propositions driving regime theory have, on 
occasion, been overlooked or misinterpreted (Stone, 1998a: 250). One task 
of this chapter, therefore, is to provide a critical introduction to the core 
concepts in regime theory based on the works of Stephen Elkin and 
Clarence Stone, who authored the classic texts of regime theory on Dallas 


(Elkin, 1987a) and Atlanta (Stone, 1989).3 As well as discussing the 
theoretical roots of regime theory, the chapter discusses two common 
criticisms and develops a third. The two common criticisms are that it pre- 
supposes regimes (Ward, 1997a,b; Di Gaetano, 1997)andthatitis ‘localistic’ 
(Cochrane et al, 1996; Ward, 1997a,b; Di Gaetano, 1997). It is argued that 
such criticisms are mistaken. However, a key weakness in regime theory, 
which has not previously been discussed in the literature, is a tension 
between the normative and empirical elements. The normative aspirations 


of regime theory are rarely discussed and it is argued here that they are 
important. Regime theory fails because the ‘good’ of greater equality within 
the market economy appears to be unattainable. It is argued, therefore, that 
the analysis of society presented by Elkin and Stone does not support the 
goals to which they aspire. 

The chapter is organised into six main sections. It begins by examining 
the abstract conditions for regime formation. It proceeds secondly to 
explore the empirical conditions in which regime politics are produced; and 
thirdly to review the processes involved in regime politics. The fourth 
section evaluates the empirical scope of regime theory; and the fifth 
considers its explanatory limits. In light of these discussions, the final 
section evaluates the normative tasks of regime theory. 


The Abstract Conditions for Regime Formation - Systemic and 
Pre-emptive Power 


Regime theory is a development of the critical pluralist “community power’ 
tradition of the 1950s and 1960s (Hunter 1953, Dahl, 1961), belonging 
broadly in the neo-pluralist tradition (Lindblom, 1977). Lindblom 
recognised that governments in capitalist countries need economic growth 
and that in a market system decisions are taken by business in which 
government plays no role. These decisions affect everyone, but they are not 
subject to democratic control (Lindblom, 1977: 175). Thus, the unrefined 
pluralist notion that groups have equal access to the decision making 
process is perceived to be flawed. This perspective underpins regime theory 
which subscribes to the notion of a division of labour between state and 
market in which ownership of productive assets rests largely in the hands of 
the private sector, while the machinery of government is subject to popular 
control (Elkin, 1987a: 18; Stone, 1989: 9). Both Elkin and Stone are 
concerned with the interface between the public and private sectors and, as 
Stone puts it, the regime is the ‘organism’ which mediates the relationship 
between popular control of the political process and private control of the 
economy (1993: 2; 1998a: 250). This concept of a regime mediating 
between social structures and political agents is central to regime theory. 


It is the state-market dichotomy which gives rise to the conception of 
‘systemic’ power developed by Stone. He categorises four types of power 
relationship between groups. Situational power is contrasted with 
intentional power and direct power to indirect power (Stone, 1980: 981): 
Intentional and direct power is a ‘decisional’ relationship based on an 
‘orthodox’ first dimensional view of power. Here, the superordinate party 
intentionally makes the subordinate undertake an act of her choosing. This 
is a form of command power, in which A exercises domination over B. 
Situational and direct power is an ‘anticipated reaction’ relationship where 
the subordinate party seeks to interpret the wishes of the superordinate. The 
subordinate therefore recognises the position of the superordinate party, 
whether or not the superordinate is aware of this. [Intentional and indirect 
power is exercised when the superordinate party intentionally exercises 
influence over the decision making context, resulting in ‘non decisions’, 
that is, the second dimension of power (Bachrach and Baratz, 1970). The 
subordinate party need not understand her position as such. Situational and 
indirect power is systemic power, the kind of power underpinning regime 
theory. Here, the superordinate party influences the decision making 
context, but not necessarily with intent. The subordinate party in turn is 
influenced by the superordinate party, whether she recognises it or not. This 
latter form of power, the third dimension of power, is reflected concretely in 
the division of labour between state and market. Systemic power is defined 
by Stone as: 


that dimension of power in which durable features of the socioeconomic 
system (the situational element) confer advantages and disadvantages on 
groups (the intergroup element) in ways predisposing public officials to 
favour some interests at the expense of others (the indirect element) ... 
Because its operation is completely impersonal and deeply embedded in 
the social structure, this form of power can appropriately be termed 
‘systemic’ (Stone, 1980: 980/1). 


For Stone, systemic power results in an indirect conflict between 
favoured and disfavoured groups with the former frequently concerned with 
economic growth, the latter with redistribution. Due to their control of 
productive resources, business elites are likely to have a privileged 


influence on the urban policy agenda. Local officials are the ‘bearers’ of 
these structural constraints and community power is articulated in the 
behaviour of these officials (Stone, 1980: 982). 

The concept of systemic power is used by Stone to show how business 
interests tend to prevail in economic development policy because it is in the 
interests of public officials to respond to business concerns. They tend to 
respond to economic pressures before any conflicting electoral demands 
(Stone, 1980. 987). Systemic power therefore derives from a combination 
of structural business advantage and an economic-rational perspective on 
official behaviour, which purports to explain how officials come to be the 
bearers of systemic structures. For these reasons, liberalism and democracy 
stand in dynamic contradiction to each other, a contradiction which Elkin 
(1985b: 210) places at the heart of market societies. The state and its agents 


embody these contradictions.“ 

While this perspective undoubtedly owes much to Lindblom’s 
formulation, Stone traces it back to Hunter’s classic (1953) work 
Community Power Structure: A Study of Decision Makers. He attributes to 
Hunter the development of a perspective on power not dissimilar to his own 
which he terms ‘pre-emptive power’, defined as ‘a capacity to occupy, hold, 
and make use of a strategic position’ (Stone, 1988: 83). Pre-emptive power 
is a derivative of systemic power in that the state-market division identified 
in regime theory tends to endow business, more than any other group, with 
the capacity for pre-emption, the capacity to occupy a strategic position. 
Systemic power creates the conditions in which pre-emption occurs, but 
pre-emption itself is dependent on the exercise of those capacities. It is, 
therefore, an ‘intentional and active’ form of power (Stoker, 1995: 64/5). 

These two concepts, systemic and pre-emptive power, represent the key 
to understanding regime theory. If systemic power is understood as a 
tendency in liberal-democratic societies for politicians to accord a 
privileged role to the controllers of productive assets (business) (Elkin, 
1994: 124), then the realisation of this tendency is dependent on the 
exercise of pre-emptive power by the controllers of productive assets. As 
pre-emptive power is intentional, the possibility of revolt by ‘dissatisfied 
publics’ is not ruled out (Stone, 1988: 89). The outcomes predicted by 


regime theory are therefore provisional, based on Stone’s understanding of 
‘structuring’ (1989: 10), drawn from Abrams (1982) and Giddens (1979). 

Politics must not be romanticised as a sphere of free agency. While not 
tightly controlled by deterministic laws, there are recurring tendencies in 
political behaviour that must be reckoned with (Stone, 1990: 230). Agents 
are not, therefore, subordinate to structures, they act on them and change 
them. The practicalities of regime politics outlined by Elkin and Stone in 
their respective studies of Dallas and Atlanta follow from these 
propositions. 


The Empirical Conditions for Regime Politics 


Elkin’s work on Dallas draws on and develops Stone’s concept of systemic 
power (Elkin, 1985a,b; 1987a). His account of regime politics in Dallas 
depicts systematic governmental bias toward business interests. This bias 
does not arise as a consequence of economic determinants, but through 
political and institutional structures which privilege parts of the business 
sector. Elkin thus avoids what he describes as ‘reductionism’ in public 
choice theory and ‘determinism’ in Marxism (1987a: 8). 

Because the dispersal of political power in Dallas is a consequence of the 
‘division of labour between state and market’ (Elkin, 1987a: 18), control of 
economic performance does not lie with local officials. The city 
government must ‘induce’ but cannot ‘command’ economic activity. Elkin 
demonstrates that the system is biased against the emergence of local 
policies on behalf of other interests and that city government is predisposed 
to work on behalf of business. This situation, he says, represents a failure of 
popular control in Dallas. Elkin’s claim, that the policies of city government 
in the US are biased toward business interests through institutionally 
mediated structures, is explained in three principal ways. 


Local Government Dependence on Local Capital 


City governments in the USA are highly dependent for revenue from tax 
raised locally and from bonds which they issue to private buyers in order to 
fund capita] projects. It follows that elected officials must convince the 
business community of their fiscal prudence and their commitment to 


promoting economic growth. In a healthy economy, city bonds are more 
attractive to investors and property values will rise, improving the city’s 
fiscal position. It is argued that land use policies can generate a high ‘bond 
rating’, since development increases land value, a sign of underlying 
economic strength and of the correct ‘attitude’ among local officials (Elkin, 
1987a: 38). Locally dependent businesses and the city government therefore 
share an interest in collaboration. The city seeks to mobilise business 
resources, while owners of fixed capital, local land owners in particular, 
need to work with the city administration to secure new investments. The 
city government therefore has a direct interest in prioritising growth to fund 
its services and capital projects. Antipathy to business is an invitation to 
‘fiscal trouble’ (Elkin, 1987a 30/31). 


Economic Growth and the Mobility of Capital 


Elkin believes that large segments of capital in the USA are mobile (Elkin, 
1987a: 32/33). He draws a distinction between mobile capital and fixed, 
locally dependent capital. The latter comprises enterprises whose success is 
closely associated with the economic vitality of the city in which they are 
located. These enterprises include banks, developers, real estate agencies, 
large stores and property management firms. Their behaviour, says Elkin, is 
‘best understood as an effort to enhance the value of their fixed assets by 
attracting mobile capital to the city’. Many fixed assets, that is non-mobile 
capital, are parcels of land. Businesses controlling these assets thus favour 
land use schemes to increase their value (Elkin, 1987a: 32-42). City 
governments favour these schemes which are designed to improve their 
fiscal base. 


Among other things, local politicians are tied to preserving the value of 
local land uses because both are deeply concerned to hold and attract 
mobile capital. Those who hold fixed capital in land need to attract high- 
intensity use to maintain and enhance its value. And local politicians 
wish to have the political benefits that a vibrant local economy will send 
their way (Elkin, 1994: 137). 


Thus, for Elkin, the policy arena around which growth alliances most 
commonly form is that of land use. This proposition depends on the 
(contestable) assumption that land and property values are key indicators of 
economic health and the ability of city governments to obtain credit. 


The Role of Local Officials in Regime Politics 


The third feature Elkin identifies is a predisposition toward the business 
agenda among officials, elected and unelected. Politicians depend on 
privately backed electoral coalitions. ‘Reputation’ is the key to political 
success, which, in turn, depends on the support of the business sector 
(Elkin, 1987a: 37). Elkin shows how important business can be to a 
political campaign, highlighting the case of a business backed incumbent 
whose campaign fund totalled $400,000 and a challenger without business 
backing who managed to raise $20,000 (Elkin, 1987a. 77). Dallas is run by 
a ‘City Manager’, a professional civil servant. Senior officials, like 
politicians, tend to have an interest in maintaining business support for 
instrumental reasons associated with career opportunities. Elkin shows how 
city managers in Dallas had intimate connections with the business 
leadership of the City. Furthermore, he argues that the professionalisation of 
city government effectively routinises, or excludes from politics, decisions 
which could become controversial were they to be handled by elected 
politicians (Elkin, 1987a: 70). Issues of importance to the wider community 
are thereby excluded from the agenda, placed instead within the remit of 
professional bureaucrats who are better insulated than politicians from 
popular demand (Elkin, 1987a: 85-8). The predispositions of public 
officials for Elkin are structured by the regime itself which in this context is 
a set of relations in which the agent is embedded (Elkin, 1985b: 197). 

Elkin endorses Stone’s explanation for the way public officials tend to 
prioritise economic growth, suggesting that the ‘reach’ of popular control is 
limited by its inability to change the way growth is pursued. The democratic 
side of liberal democracy is thus limited (Elkin, 1985b: 190-193). Because 
officials are instrumentally rational, liberal-democracies cannot cope with 
too much democracy, which could result in officials undermining the 
growth agenda which sustains the system (Stone, 1980: 987). Given these 


conditions and the emphasis on agency in the concept of pre-emptive 
power, how do urban regimes work? 


The Mechanics of Regime Politics 


Stone’s (1989) story of regime politics in Atlanta develops his analysis of 
systemic power. 


... the question that systemic power directs us toward, but does not itself 
answer, is how, in the face of complex and sometimes divisive forces, an 
effective and durable capacity to govern can be created (1989: xi). 


Stone’s study of Atlanta focuses mainly on the internal dynamics of 
regime politics. His objective is to break what he sees as the impasse 
between pluralism and elitism in the earlier community power debate 
(Stone, 1988). He begins from the perspective that all groups have an 
interest in production and that production requires collaboration. 
Governance, in this case production, is only possible given cooperation 
between different interests. In Atlanta, governance is dependent on business 
resources and so developmental interests prevail in public policy (Stone, 
1989: 219-233). A governing regime is thus comprised of those institutions 
or actors with the resources necessary for governance (Stone, 1993: 11). 
Access to a governing regime is dependent on the possession of such 
resources together with the will and the capacity to combine them with 
other resources (Stone, 1989:4). Stone’s study of Atlanta is about who 
participates and how they come together to produce urban regimes. Regime 
politics are thus about agents, the relationship between them and the way 
they generate the capacity to act. Stone (1989: 6) provides a succinct 
definition of the urban regime: 


An urban regime may thus be defined as the informal arrangements by 
which public bodies and private interests function together in order to be 
able to make and carry out governing decisions (Stone’s emphasis). 


By informal arrangements, Stone means that the legal authority of a city 
government is insufficient to generate the resources necessary for 


successful governance. Informality does not preclude visible coalition 
arrangements, it simply denotes the absence of a command structure (Stone, 
1989: 180). Elkin and Stone both show the organisation of business leaders 
to formalised and highly effective. On the other hand, the relationship 
between business and local officials is informal but still highly effective 
(Elkin, 1987a: 66; Stone, 1988: 89). The story of the building of the Atlanta 
Stadium illustrates this point. The Mayor of Atlanta wanted to pursue this 
prestige project, but did not possess the resources to do so. He persuaded a 
local banker that the stadium was a good idea. According to the Mayor, the 
banker responded to his plea: 


You’ve got it ... Tell you what. If you'll recreate the old Stadium 
Authority and appoint the people I recommend, and make Arthur 
Montgomery Chairman and me Treasurer, I'll pledge the full credit of C 


and S Bank to build it (cited by Stone, 1989: 63).> 


This account shows how Atlanta was governed by a highly integrated 
elite based around key business leaders and the Mayor in pursuit of a 
common agenda. How, then, are governing arrangements of this kind 
produced? 


Power as Social Production 


Stone’s key contribution to regime theory is his conceptualisation of power 
as social production, which derives from his conceptualisations of systemic 
and pre-emptive power. He challenges ‘ideological hegemony’ and class 
domination as explanations for regime politics, describing these concepts as 
the ‘social control paradigm’ (Stone, 1989: 222). In their place, he proposes 
a model of ‘social production’, or ‘power to’, in which public officials need 
to ‘get things done’ and seek suitable allies for that task. Stone suggests that 
urban power in the USA bears a ‘class’ imprint which cannot be predicted 
by pluralist theory, but that this comes about in ways requiring no ruling 
elite or command forms of domination (Stone, 1980: 979). His approach is 
based on a critique of the Marxist argument that differences in opinion 
about governing are insignificant within a capitalist society. He says of the 
Marxist view: 


As long as the community embraces capitalism, this broad commitment 
overrides positions on lesser issues. Hence, they would argue, business 
prevails on policy matters as long as it can maintain the legitimacy of a 
capitalist political economy (Stone, 1989: 221). 


Stone takes a different view; that change comes about not through the 
alteration of basic commitments, but through the piecemeal evolution of 
practices of cooperation. This detail is important because power lies in the 
evolution of new practices. Key developments take place not in ideology 
but in the specifics of how people organise (Stone, 1989: 221). The way 
people organise, according to Stone, is in pursuit of ‘small opportunities’, 
comprising selective incentives, small purposes and accomplishments. Most 
of the time, people pursue immediate opportunities and respond to 
immediate threats (1989: 229-235). If power is about the capacity to get 
things done, then getting things done is about small opportunities (Stone, 
1980: 987). 

He therefore focuses on the role of the agent in local politics. He presents 
a ‘Tillian’ model of low social coherence in which a chaotic picture of 
group relations emerges, where no single group can dominate ideologically. 
For Stone, governing is not dependent on control, it is about bringing 
together elements in a fragmented world (Stone 1989: 226-227, Tilly, 1984: 
26-33). Business power in Atlanta is indirect and limited. Attitudes are not 
controlled, but anti-business views are not able to gain a purchase, given 
that the role of business is central to successful governance (Stone, 1989: 
220). Regime formation for Stone is partly dependent on an actor’s 
evaluation of the benefits of compliance or non-compliance in a coalition 
(1989: 8-9). The ‘free rider’ problem associated with rational choice theory 
is addressed by the allocation of ‘selective incentives’ to induce and coerce 
compliance (Stone, 1989: 186/242). In Atlanta, business hold the slack 
resources which are used as selective incentives to purchase compliance 
(Stone, 1989: 244). For regime change to occur, opposing groups have both 
to raise the ‘cost of compliance’ and generate a governing coalition able to 
supersede the entrenched interest of the developer (Stone, 1988. 90). 

Notwithstanding his emphasis on ‘power to’ in regime building, Stone 
recognises that different types of power are interwoven. ‘Power to’ is a 
particular dimension of power which he regards as crucial to regime 


building. However, other dimensions of power are evident in the social 
production model. Stone argues that ‘power to’, in the process of 
constructing regimes, ‘spills over into a kind of domination’ (Stone, 1989: 
229). Further, he argues that the “‘power to’ of the social production model 
translates into a form of ‘power over’” (Stone, 1993: 9). Stone shows how 
‘power to’ can generate indirect conflicting relationships, if party A pre- 
empts power and influences the policy agenda of B, thereby excluding party 
C from the policy process (Stone, 1980: 980). ‘Power to’, then, is not 
simply about cooperation, it is also about factors which predict certain 
forms of cooperation. We are back at the starting point in regime theory, 
that the forms of co-operation we observe in society can be predicted by the 
division of labour between state and market. This analysis has implications 
for the theoretical relationship between social production and social control, 
for Stone’s explanation of preference formation and for critics who view 
regime theory as intentionalist (Painter, 1997). 


Explaining Preference Formation 


Stone’s account of behavioural motivation begins with the assumption that 
people respond to what is familiar, immediate and concrete. This 
behavioural tendency is articulated as ‘narrow cognition’, where individual 
preferences derive from one’s place in society (Stone, 1993: 9/10). For 
Stone, the big picture is not normally visible to the individual. But this is 
not ‘false consciousness’ in the Marxist sense. There are no processes akin 
to Marx’s laws of capital, obscured by market relations until crisis 
tendencies are realised. Thus, he is talking about bounded rationality rather 
than false consciousness. 

Within this context exist ‘elementary principles of motivation’ in human 
behaviour (Stone, 1993: 10). At one pole can be found the economic 
rational tendency and at the other, the desire to be associated with 
something more than individual concerns, a social-purposive tendency. This 
duality affects preference formation: 


Vision can be expanded by discussion and interaction, leadership, 
exposure to a social movement, participation in a set of activities that 
point beyond the immediate and much more (Stone, 1993: 10). 


As this comment implies, preferences may be fluid and Stone asks what 
explains the appeal of different causes. Here, the notion of feasibility is 
important. ‘There is circularity in the relationship between commitment to a 
cause and its feasibility. The more people support a cause, the greater its 
feasibility’ (Stone, 1993: 11). Feasibility cannot, however, be reduced to the 
question of support for a cause i.e. that if we all want to do something, we 
can do it. Stone’s ‘narrow cognition’ provides a further basis for relating 
support for a project to feasibility. If people express both economic rational 
and social-purposive motivation, then the extent to which one or the other is 
realised depends on a person’s perception of their immediate position in 
relation to others. People’s interactions shape their preferences and their 
understanding of feasibility. Narrow cognition regulates ambition. 


In short, the ready availability of means rather than the will of dominant 
actors may explain what is pursued and why. Hence, hegemony in a 
capitalist order may be more a matter of ease of cooperation around 
profit-oriented activities than the unchallenged ascendency of core ideas 
(Stone, 1993: 12). 


Yet ‘feasibility’ is also the subject of a struggle over conviction (Stone, 
1993: 11) and this is where social production can become social control. 
The implication is that those with resources are most likely to be able to 
convince others - a form of ‘power over’ because they hold the key to 
opportunity and thus to preference formation. The imbalance created by 
uneven resource distribution is thus itself a mode of social control, whether 
or not it is wilfully exercised by the dominant agents. For Stone, it is easier 
to be pro capitalist in a capitalist world than it is to be otherwise. This 
simple observation predicts a ‘pragmatic’ view of purpose. Pragmatic 
behaviour is itself a product of ‘narrow cognition’ and might be changed in 
the light of wider cognition. 


If people are purposive, but purposive in wanting to be involved in 
achievable goals, and if some goals are more readily achievable than 
others, then people will tend toward those goals that are achievable 
(1993: 12). 


Pragmatism is thus connected to an imbalance in resource distribution, 
while preference formation is linked to pragmatism, to the limited 
opportunities for change afforded by governance and to the narrow 
cognition of agents. Preference formation is thus endogenous to the power 
relationship, a perspective at odds with rational choice theory. 

Stone develops the argument by emphasising that individual preferences 
do not form in isolation, but through social bonds. Coalitions are formed 
through the exchange of information and through perceived 
interdependence. Preferences can then change if understanding changes. 
Understanding changes through social interactions (1993. 13-14). Finally, 


Contrary to the assumptions of some analysts, cooperation is not an 
unnatural act that people have to be coerced or bribed to perform. To be 
sure, the centrifugal force of individual interest and immediately 
achievable purpose have to be reckoned with, but there is also the 
possibility of tapping the human yearning for larger social purpose 
(Stone, 1993: 25). 


Humans, then, are not crude instrumentalists. Being selfless is a 
fundamental part of human nature, it is just that most of the time, people are 
drawn to pragmatic small purposes (Stone, 1998a: 255). This complex of 
ideas purports to explain why business regimes occur in American cities. 
Ultimately, those with control over resources can influence perceptions of 
interest and, therefore, preferences. This perspective is an enhancement of 
Stone’s 1989 account, but it lacks an explanation of the events or dynamics 
which might lead people to swing between the polarities of economic 
rational and social-purposive action. The role of systemic power in 
influencing human behaviour is acknowledged, but this is not a fully 
developed theory of ‘structuring’ because the way systemic power causes 
people to oscillate between polarities is not explained. For Stone, change 
occurs at the margins of enduring relationships. If enduring relationships, 
like urban regimes, are conceived of as structures, then Stone’s account of 
Atlanta shows that events occur which have an impact on such structures 
and help to reshape them (1989. 10). There is reciprocity between structure 
(regime) and agents (regime actors). However, this limited reciprocity 
seems to occur within an invariant set of socioeconomic rules, those 


expressed in the relationship between liberalism and democracy. For Stone 
to argue convincingly that local agents can influence and change structures 
incrementally, he would need to show not only that agents influence regime 
activities, given that here the regime is a ‘mediating’ variable, but also that 
the very factors which engender business privilege can be changed 
incrementally by regime/agent activity. He shows only that social 
conditions allow for a range of outcomes which can be influenced by urban 
regimes (Stone, 1993: 2). So, the regime influences the outcomes, but not 
the structural forces which constitute it, an interpretation supported by 
Imbroscio’s (1998a,b) critique of the ‘static’ formulation in regime theory 
of the division of labour between state and market. Reciprocity occurs 
between regime and agent, but not between regime and agent and systemic 


context.® 

The most important feature of Stone’s later account for regime theory is 
the exposition of a social purposive dimension to human behaviour. This 
perspective is inconsistent with a rational choice perspective and it is 
suggestive of a development in Stone’s thinking between 1989 and 1993. If 
Stone can be labelled a rational choice theorist in 1989 (Painter, 1997), 
which he denies (Stone, 1998a: 250), he cannot in 1993. There is now a 
more flexible basis for understanding the behaviour of local officials, which 
may have less to do with the bearing of structures and self interest, than 
with pragmatism, which may reflect both rational-instrumental and social- 
purposive thinking. 

It is arguable that this elaboration of a social-purposive dimension to 
behavioural characteristics widens the scope for choice by state actors. In 
his theorisation of systemic power, Stone suggests that local officials are 
bearers of community power relationships, implying that decisions are 
based on the relative pressures of democracy and economic performance 
embodied in the official (1980: 982). Self interest will be determined by 
whichever pressure is stronger and will predict a limited range of choices 
consistent with it. A social purposive motivation, however, opens up the 
possibility for interpretation of the relative pressures of democracy and 
economy, allowing that the balance of these pressures may be represented 
imprecisely in the ensuing decision. The scope for ‘choice’ is thus 
increased. The public official becomes more than a conduit for the struggle 


between competing forces. It is only by opening up the possibilities for 
choice in this way that there can be a difference between systemic power 
and the way it is represented through the exercise of pre-emptive power. 
Politics now matter in two ways: in the mediation of competing pressures; 
and in a greater capacity for local officials to evaluate these pressures. The 
discussion now turns to an evaluation of the scope of regime theory as a 
tool of political analysis. 


The Empirical Scope of Regime Theory 


With what kind of issues does regime theory grapple? Two key issues are 
considered here. First, it is argued that critics who believe regime theory to 
be determinist are wrong. Second, it is demonstrated that regime theory is 
more than a concern with the politics of economic development in 
American cities. It may be applicable across a range of policy arenas. It is 
also argued that regime theory is not a theory of urban politics per se, but 
that it might also be used to analyse the interactions between governmental 
and business leaders at other spatial levels. 


The Evolution and Differentiation of Regime Types 


The urban regime is not static, argues Stone (1989: 9), and therefore it must 
be studied over time. There was significant change over forty years in 
Atlanta, notably an increase in the influence of the black middle class. The 
story of the Atlanta regime is a story of continuity and change which serves 
to re-enforce the dictum that ‘politics matter’ and as a reminder that the 
down-town business elite has exercised continual, if variable, levels of pre- 


eminence in Atlanta’s politics throughout much of the 2oth century. The 
same is true of Dallas, illustrated in Elkin’s account of the transition from a 
pure entrepreneurial economy to a complex entrepreneurial economy, 
characterised by the loosening of ties between the business elite and the 
city, weaker business power and greater autonomy for the city official 
(Elkin, 1987a: 74; 1987b: 27). Elkin emphasises that the structures 
described by regime theory are institutionally mediated and that greater 
popular control of decision making at the urban scale might be achieved 


through institutional restructuring (Elkin, 1987a: 103). Federal initiatives, 
like the Urban Development Action Grant (Wolman, 1992), could assist in 
making regimes more inclusive by encouraging the mobilisation of not-for- 
profit organisations (Stone, 1989: 242). The extent to which political 
‘resistance’ to the demands of business may be possible is therefore related 
to the extent of federal aid, a higher level of which it is argued will give 
officials greater autonomy, making them ‘bolder’ with business. It is 
axiomatic to regime theory that while the business sector enjoys strategic 
advantage, this advantage can be challenged by other group interests, 
including anti-growth coalitions, although these are hindered on a biased 
playing field (Elkin, 1987a: 44). Neither Elkin nor Stone believes that 
business led governance will always emerge or succeed in its objectives. 
Politicians are subject to pressure from the citizenry to ensure a certain 
level of public satisfaction if they wish to be reelected. Forces are therefore 
balanced between the need for politicians to respond to their constituents, 
producing resistance to ‘fiscal constraint’ and, on the other hand, an 
inability to resist business pressures because of the city’s need for credit 
(Elkin, 1987a. 51). 

Nonetheless, Stone (1993) argues that regime transformation is difficult. 
He believes that the effort required to mobilise, co-ordinate and maintain a 
‘lower class opportunity expansion regime’, which could limit business 
influence, would be immense (1993: 21/2). The creation of this regime 
type, argues Stone, is a worthwhile challenge which faces enormous 
obstacles. It would require the social purposive dimension of human 
behaviour to be at the fore together with a strong lower class motivated to 
grasp the opportunities afforded by investments in human capital. As 
Stone’s later discussions of regime building in education show (1998b,c), 
these obstacles have so-far proved insurmountable. 

This latter regime type, nevertheless, illustrates the provisional nature of 
business pre-eminence in regime theory, showing that power can be pre- 
empted by other groups in favourable conditions. At the same time, it 
shows just how difficult it is for some groups to drive up the cost of their 
compliance while trying to constitute alternative governing arrangements 
(Stone, 1988: 90). It is theoretically possible to transform the business 
regime and render it amenable to greater popular control. But apart from 


recognising the possibility of different regime types, how far does regime 
theory presume regimes of any kind? 


The Contingency of Regime Politics 


It has been argued that regime theory takes the existence of urban regimes 
for granted (Ward, 1997a: 430; 1997b: 1494). Di Gaetano (1997: 847) 
argues that Stone fails to recognise the possibility that conflict may prevail 
over co-operation and that regime development may be exceptional. This 
criticism illustrates one of the misunderstandings of regime theory about 
which Stone (1998a: 250) complains. Elkin points out that regimes need to 
be maintained, that they may decline and that they may be replaced by ‘a 
different regime or by an interregnum in which no stable patterns are 
established’ (1985c: 14). He notes that in some areas businesses and 
politicians cannot find ways of advancing common interests which are 
politically feasible. The politics of Boston in the 1930s, for example, are 
described as ‘an erratic and unorganised politics moving from crisis to 
speeches to crisis again’ (Elkin, 1985c: 21). Stone (1989: 236) also 
acknowledges that regime building and maintenance is a costly business. 
The problem of collective action is not easily resolved and, he argues, it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible to build a new regime from 
scratch. Compliance costs cannot always be met and the resources 
necessary to pursue a common agenda cannot always be raised. 


The Policy Scope of Regimes 


Just as regime formation cannot be guaranteed, pro-development alliances 
do not dominate every arena of governance. Whereas a growth alliance may 
dominate land-use policies, growth politics are not considered to be as 
strong in other policy arenas (Elkin, 1987a: 49). Elkin argues that the 
principal manifestation of business-state relationships occurs in those 
domains where economic performance is most visibly at stake. But, he 
argues, the separation of domains is arbitrary and since political realities 
can sometimes join what has been separated, political struggles inthenon- 
economic domain can quickly spill over into the question of what effect the 
various options will have on promoting business performance (Elkin, 1994: 


118). Thus, the development regime may influence all arenas of local 
politics. 

Stone’s work on education develops this point. He argues that 
international economic challenges have made the task of improving 
workforce skills more urgent, giving business an incentive to become 
involved in school improvement projects (Stone, 1998a: 254). He shows 
that business plays a prominent role in public education in the USA. 
Despite the fact that school districts are, strictly speaking, legal creatures of 
the State, local autonomy in education is deeply rooted in the USA (Stone, 
1998b: 2). Stone views education policy as an arena of regime politics, 
characterised by exclusive employment regimes concerned with the 
protection of insider pre-requisites and which favour the privileged classes. 
The normative objective of his study is the creation of social-purposive 
performance regimes which would, in theory, concentrate on improving the 
educational performance of lower class children to enhance their job 
prospects (Stone, 1998b: 9-12). Development politics can be pursued, he 
says, by a narrow coalition of elites. Education, though, is different. It is a 
policy task in which the participation of professional educators and parents 
is indispensable. Business, therefore, has less leverage in inducing 
educational change than it does in inducing economic performance (Stone, 
1998c: 262). This perspective emphasises that regimes can be 
heterogeneous and that the state-market division has less impact in arenas 
less concerned with economic performance. 

Others support this perspective. Di Gaetano, for example, identifies 
competing coalitions within Bristol in England, centred on competing 
Council departments, a pro-growth alliance (economic development) and a 
growth management alliance (planning) (1997: 855). Stoker’s and Orr’s 
account of regime politics in Detroit at the beginning of the 1990s identifies 
two competing regimes, one based around physical renewal, the other 
concerned with human capital (1994: 65). Regime theory does not, 
therefore, assume the uniformity of regime politics across policy arenas, or 
that it is applicable only to economic development. The local polity is 
heterogeneous. 


The Geographical Scope of Regime Theory 


Regime theory can be applied across different policy arenas, but is it 
applicable at different geo-political levels? For Elkin, the task of promoting 
business confidence is not the preserve of local politics, but of all levels of 
government (Elkin, 1985b: 188). This is a key point. Regime theory is not a 
theory of urban politics as such, it is a theory of state action and is part of 
the state debate (Elkin, 1994: 118). According to Stone, the conditions for 
the intertwining of politics and economics are negotiable at local, state, 
national and international levels (1990: 291). This point makes sense of 
Elkin’s claim that regime theory is, in principle, applicable to all liberal 
democratic societies, though the USA is his principal empirical referent 
(1985b: 181). The task of regime theory, as a theory of liberal democracy, is 
to identify the interaction between market and popular control. If it occurs 
at national government level, then that level is a relevant focus for regime 
analysis. If it also occurs at the local scale then that too is important. The 
urban focus of regime theory is thus dependent on the sites of interface 
between state and market - an empirical question. Elkin and Stone analyse 
the urban arena because a tension between market and popular control is 


evident at this level of governance in the USA.” This interpretation is 
supported by Elkin’s and Stone’s references to Krasner (1983) whose 
concern with international regimes they re-interpret at the urban scale in the 
USA. It has implications for critics of regime theory in other political 
systems. Urban regime theory, strictly interpreted, is applicable only to the 
extent that the division between state and market is evident at the local 
scale. It does not direct research to the local level in the first instance, but to 
a search for the level at which the division between economic development 
and popular control is most strongly articulated. 


The Explanatory Limits of Regime Theory 


In order to evaluate how far the empirical analysis of regime theory 
supports its normative tasks, its empirical limits need to be established. This 
section explores the limits of regime theory, drawing both on critical 
perspectives and the limitations identified by Elkin and Stone themselves. It 
asks how far regime theory reaches as a theory of structure and agency, 


exploring the limits inherent in taking the profit economy for granted 
(Stone, 1991: 294). 


Regime Theory as a Theory of Structure and Agency 


Regime theory has been viewed as a corrective to what Stoker (1998b: 122) 
describes as the overemphasis on constraining forces in Marxist approaches 
to urban politics. Perhaps the most serious criticism levelled at regime 
theory is that it is incapable of relating local and extra-local factors, and it is 
charged with localism and empiricism (Ward, 1997a,b; Di Gaetano, 1997, 
Cochrane et al, 1996). But there is disagreement on this question. Ward 
views regime theory as a bottom up approach, empiricist in character 
(Ward, 1997a,b). He claims that regimes appear to be ‘bottom up’ because 
that is the way they have been studied, an epistemological weakness in the 
framework (Ward, 1996: 432). DiGaetano (1997: 849) argues that regime 
theorists overemphasise the importance of local factors in setting urban 
governing agendas, while neglecting national and international economic 
and political factors. Stone, he says, fails to specify how external forces 
shape the processes and structures of urban governance (1997: 865). 
Cochrane et al (1996: 1328) further argue that the focus in regime theory on 
the way power is distributed locally may disguise the fact that power has 
shifted away from local actors. Some scholars disagree with this localist 
interpretation. Brown (1999: 70) says that regime theory recognises both 
local capacity for action and the structural constraints of capitalism and 
liberal democracy, while Strom (1996:457) sees regime theorists as 
embracing an understanding of interest articulation and coalition building 
without abandoning their understanding of the structural constraints within 
which city politics unfold. Other approaches plough the middle ground. 
Sites (1997: 551) views regime theory as a useful corrective to economic 
reductionism, but he believes that it has led analysts to err too far in their 
concern with the activities of local agents. For Kantor et al, (1997: 349), 
regime theorists recognise contextual factors, but they focus on internal 
decision making, leaving the socioeconomic environment as a factor to 
which regimes respond. Is it possible to adjudicate between these differing 
perspectives? Stone states that: 


Regime theory adopts the central tenet of political economy - that 
economic forces play a strong role in shaping urban outcomes - but 
appreciates that ‘politics [also] matters’ in shaping these outcomes 
(Stone, 1987a: 17). 


He argues that while he takes the capitalist economy for granted, he does 
not separate agent from structure (Stone, 1991: 294). He denies that regime 
theory is a localist theory and, he argues, it provides a way of relating extra- 
local forces. For Stone (1998a, 250-251), capitalism is a major source of 
policy challenges and a vital extra-local factor generating the interests and 
activities of the business community. The foregoing exposition adds support 
to Stone’s defence against this criticism, highlighting both the 
generalisations made about die nature of power in liberal democratic 
societies and the way in which Elkin identifies concrete factors operating in 
urban politics which derive from these generalisations. Furthermore, the 
debate between Stone (1998a) and Imbroscio (1998a,b), noted above, is 
about the abstract pre-conditions for regime formation, a debate which 
Ward (1997a,b) has urged on scholars using regime theory. 

The debate raises the old chestnuts of how we formulate research 
questions and which political phenomena are important. Wendt argues that 
what is assumed in one research endeavour must be problematic in another. 
But research has to start somewhere (Wendt: 1987:349). Obviously, we 
cannot study everything at once. In an ‘internal’ explanation of the kind 
offered by Stone in Atlanta, external factors exist, but serve as 
‘background’ variables. His (1979: 187) approach is based on the view that 
the test of a theory is not its ability to account for everything, whether it can 
pinpoint the most important factors. The point of empirical research, then, 
is to identify the most important variables governing a social phenomenon. 
Max Weber, an influence on Stone, once cautioned: 


Consider the historical and cultural sciences ... they give us no answer to 
the question, whether the existence of these cultural phenomena have 
been and are worthwhile. And they do not answer the further question, 
whether it is worth the effort required to know them (Gerth and Wright- 
Mills, 1948: 145). 


Are local political processes worth the effort of knowing them? In regime 
theory, the study of local processes is justified by the a priori claim that 
politics matter. This position is qualified by the claim that structural factors 
tend to produce local outcomes favouring business elites, a claim supported 
by the studies of Dallas and Atlanta. Regime theory thus links the questions 
of structure and agency theoretically and empirically. In pointing out how 
local politics mediate structural tendencies, it produces facts which are 
worth knowing. Stoker, (1997a: 1) points out that the study of urban politics 
has been subject to cycles and trends, like the wider field of political 
science. Given that regime theory is a response to ‘structuralism’, those 
who have argued that it falls into the trap of ‘localism’ run the risk of 
perpetuating a fruitless debate, swinging pendulum-like between 
explanations which emphasise structure and those which emphasise agency. 
Regime theory attempts to move beyond this debate, but it is not entirely 
successful. 

The limit of regime theory is that it does not explain the relationship 
between all relevant variables. As noted above, Stone talks about 
structuring between regime (organism) and policy orientation (response), 
but not about structuring between regime and policy outcome on the one 
hand and the division of labour (stimulus) on the other. Reciprocity occurs 
between regime and agent, but not between regime, agent and systemic 
context. Stone (1998a) recognises that systemic power can be mediated by 
other variables, that it can have differential impact across different policy 
arenas and that its realisation is contingent on pre-emption. But in itself, 
systemic power can only be manipulated through extra-local (for example, 
State or Federal) action. Regime theory is not, therefore, a complete theory 
of structuring, if structuring is taken to mean a dynamic interrelation 
between all the factors having an impact on local politics. 

The defence of regime theory against accusations of ‘localism’ must 
therefore be qualified in one important way. In moving away from 
structural Marxism and in downplaying economic theory, it does not 
explain the reasons why, in liberal democracy, there must be a constant 
tension between business objectives and those of the wider citizenry. 


Regime Theory and Capitalism 


It has been argued above that the legacy of structural Marxism is visible; 
firstly in Elkin’s and Stone’s early characterisation of the way societal 
contradictions are embodied in public officials; and secondly in Stone’s 
analysis of the imperatives governing human behaviour. Recognition of the 
structural position of capitalism is not, however, accompanied by an 
analysis of capitalism itself. How do capitalist economies behave? Why do 
they fluctuate? What implications does the behaviour of capitalism have for 
local politics? When Stone says that redevelopment policies are a response 
to economic restructuring, we do not know whether this restructuring is a 
cause or an effect of political decisions, or both (Stone, 1993: 15). This 
deficit is recognised by Stone, who simply acknowledges that he does not 
explain how systemic power came into being, but only how it is maintained 
in the system of governance (Stone, 1980: 989). 

Why then is Marxism rejected? Stone believes that society is only loosely 
co-ordinated and his ‘Tillian’ view of society rejects the economy centred 
view of the world on which Marxism is dependent (Stone, 1989: 226-227). 
Elkin objects to class analyses of the state on the basis that public officials 
are not ‘instructed’ by a dominant capitalist class. He believes that the 
Marxian ruling class thesis requires the dominant class to exercise an 
‘implausible’ degree of rationality and planning (1985b: 184). Validation of 
the Marxist thesis, according to Elkin, requires that the ruling class be 
shown as capable of identifying decisions crucial to its interests and of 
calculating and carrying out a course of action to realise them. Elkin 
follows Lindblom’s (1977) approach in which the central building blocks of 
societies are not classes, or modes of production, but ‘control systems’ 


(Elkin, 1985a: 7)8 Popular control and market economics therefore 
represent different control systems. In his critique of Castells’ volume The 
Urban Question (1977) Elkin (1979) argues that Castells and other Marxist 
scholars foil to integrate their accounts of structural contradictions with an 
adequate analysis of political processes. In moving beyond Marxism, it is 
assumed that within the bounds of the profit imperative, the terms of co- 
operation between government and business are negotiable (Stone, 1991: 
290). The business objective of growth is embodied in the activities and 
capacities of local officials (Elkin, 1985a: 7). This, then, is the terrain of 
agency and it is the choices of state officials which explain economic 


fluctuation. Whatever the merits of this return to politics, Elkin is 
pessimistic about capitalist societies. In language reminiscent of Marxism, 
he talks about a ‘decline’ in both liberal and democratic practices and a 
crisis of liberal democracy represented as a decline in state legitimacy. The 
implication is that economic crisis has been caused by an excess of 
democracy, or perhaps an over-articulation of democratic demands by state 
officials. 


The state may be able to survive problems of declining productivity and 
capital accumulation, fiscal undernourishment ... overloading ... and 
disaggregation ... These all cut deep, but because they are probably 
imbalances within existing arrangements, profits can be raised, interest 
aggregation can be increased, and citizen mobilisation can be reduced 
and a crisis thus averted (Elkin, 1985b: 205). 


But at the same time, ‘If a liberal democratic state is to survive, the 
political community or public must be seen as a source of evaluation. Just 
how this is to be done is less clear’ (Elkin, 1985b: 206). It is arguable that 
the problem this perspective poses for regime theory lies in its retreat from 
any understanding of economic trends (Imbroscio, 1998b: 263). In rejecting 
Marxism, Elkin and Stone have also dispensed with economics, even 
though a key question is ‘whether a regime dedicated to both popular 
control and a property-based market system can thrive’ (Elkin, 1987a: 17). 
This regime depends on the long-term sustainability of the market economy, 
but does not account for the fact that market economies fluctuate, except in 
terms of poor performance by business leaders and public officials. And it 
does not explain the effects of economic fluctuations on local politics or 
vice versa. 

In the absence of prescriptions to enhance the sustainability of the market 
economy, a contradiction emerges between the need for public evaluation 
and the problem of democratic overload (Elkin, 1985b: 206). There is a 
tension between the normative and the empirical dimensions in regime 
theory. If it is true that the decline in liberal democracy, in the first instance 
at least, requires a moderation of citizen demands, how can the moderation 
of business pre-eminence, by reducing material inequality and increasing 
popular control, be feasible? In light of Elkin’s comments, the liberal 


element of regime theory appears to stand not in a dynamic, synergistic 
tension with the democratic element, but in a position where liberalism 
undermines democracy and vice versa. This perspective is lent weight by 
Elkin’s view of capitalism and in the pessimism which proceeds from the 
normative dimensions of regime theory. 


The Normative Commitments of Urban Regime Theory 


Both Elkin and Stone share a commitment to the ideals of liberal 
democracy. In practice, this means a commitment to greater political 
equality and popular control and the amelioration of business pre-eminence 
in politics. Stone (1987c. 297) has urged fellow scholars to take a normative 
approach to the future study of the politics of urban development. A 
constant theme in his work has been the objective of building more 
inclusive regimes with agendas which pursue the amelioration of inequality 
(Stone, 1993). For both Elkin and Stone, this objective is underpinned by 
the neo-pluralist understanding at the heart of regime theory. Collaboration 
between governmental and non-governmental actors is necessary for 
governance outputs to be achieved. While urban regimes may be difficult to 
build (Stone, 1989: 236), if they are not built, governing inertia will result. 
Regimes are therefore worthy political institutions. Stone argues that 
political institutions have ‘normative consequences. In principle, they 
embody an approximation of justice - some notion of how citizens ought to 
be related to one another’ (Stone, 1987b: 295). 

In practice, however, urban regimes do not represent a just 
conceptualisation of citizen relations. Stone wishes to ameliorate the 
inequity he finds in Atlanta, seeking a blueprint for political arrangements 
‘in which those who have control of much property are unable to dominate 
those who have little or none’ (Stone, 1987b: 295). Stephen Elkin tackles 
the question of what a good democratic institution should be in his work on 
the ‘commercial republic’ (Elkin, 1985d, 1986, 1987, 1993a,b, 1994, 
1996a,b). 

Elkin argues that most of American society aspires to the objective of a 
commercial republic. Such a society has two organising principles: it must 
be subject to political decision (democracy), but it must not arrange the 
daily lives of individuals (liberalism): 


A liberal democratic regime is the successful accommodation of these 
two impulses - one popular, the other private and individualistic. Its 
appeal lies in its contradictions - and so do its difficulties (Elkin, 1987: 
200). 


Given that the market economy is good, says Elkin, the controllers of 
productive assets not only will, but must and ought, to have substantial 
discretion over how they are employed. In liberal democracies, this 
principle means that business leaders must, and ought, to have a special 
place in government counsels (Elkin, 1994: 122). But this place is viewed 
as excessively pre-eminent. The objective is to mediate the structural 
advantages conferred on the business sector through the reform of political 
institutions. 

Elkin, inspired by Aristotle, develops a constitutional, or constitutive, 
approach to the design of institutions. He argues that good political 
institutions cannot simply generate good outcomes, such as freedom and 
equality, but that to do so, they must have freedom and equality embedded 
within them. Political institutions are just as much ends in themselves as the 
outcomes they are intended to produce. They are important not only for 
what they do, but for what they are (Elkin, 1985d: 262). Elkin proposes the 
reconstitution of those institutions which support the political power of 
business by, for example, enhancing the constitutional status of local 
government and regulating the mobility of capital. Elkin and Stone agree 
that greater federal aid to the locality could be used to embolden local 
politicians in the face of business demands and encourage more widespread 
engagement in the political process by community groups and non-profit 
organisations (Elkin, 1987a: 52; Stone, 1989: 243). 

Yet throughout this normative discussion runs a strong thread of 
pessimism, not only in Elkin’s view of capitalism, but in the ideas for 
reform put forward by both scholars. At no point does either predict that the 
objectives of liberal democracy can be achieved. According to Elkin, the 
system itself undermines serious efforts at reform. 


Regardless of their merits, the prospects of such reforms occurring are 
slim, not least because the very workings of the political economy that 


serve to prompt the concern for reform will substantially impede it 
(Elkin, 1987a: 181). 


Even if the necessary reforms occur and institutions are designed in the 
way recommended, they may be consumed by the strains of the larger 
political economy (Elkin, 1987a. 188). Elkin also asks, but cannot answer, 
whether it is possible for ‘mutual respect’ to flourish between individuals 
and groups in conditions where there is a division between owner and 
worker. Greater material equality is necessary to generate this mutual 
respect, but it may not be sufficient (Elkin, 1996a: 143). Even if there were 
material equality, he wonders whether the very fact of an owner-worker 
relationship would create insurmountable barriers to mutual respect which, 
he claims, is vital to the success of the commercial republic. Elkin thus 
doubts whether his goals are realisable. 


Any pleasure that we may derive from noting that there are no 
compelling alternatives at the moment to a commercial republican 
regime, for Americans at least, must be tempered by the extreme 
difficulty of realising such a regime (Elkin, 1994: 137). 


Stone (1998b,c,d) concerns himself with trying to realise elements of this 
vision by analysing attempts to create a level playing field for lower class 
children in school education. Yet even in education, where the growth 
agenda is weaker, the prospects for establishing regimes to enhance the 
opportunities for lower class children, are limited (Stone, 1998b: 11/18). 
While he believes that it ‘should’ be possible to generate collaboration 
around a broader agenda (1993:25), Stone acknowledges that lower class 
opportunity expansion regimes are largely blueprints and that the co- 
ordination and mobilisation necessary to achieve them would be massive. 
These are overwhelming constraints on efforts to ameliorate inequality and 
neither scholar offers any reason to think that inclusive and sustainable 
regime politics can be achieved. 


re-conditions Division of labour between state and market creates 


or Regimes interdependence between business and government. 


Scope of Limited theory of structuring. Can apply to different 
egime Theory spheres of local politics and different spatial levels. 


Generalisability In principle, to cities in all liberal democratic states, but 
depends on institutional configurations. 


Operational _ Federal/state policies regulate the conditions for regimes 
yynamics through fiscal structures. City governments in the US 
heavily dependent on local business taxes. 


The Process of All parties have an interest in ‘getting things done’. 
egime Politics Collaboration is therefore necessary, particularly between 
political and business leaders. 


uman Dualism between economic rational and social purposive 
otivation behaviour. Preferences depend on perceived feasibility of 
a course of action. 


ormative The commercial republic: expand democracy. Limit, but 
Commitments do not remove, business influence on politics. 


rescriptions Political and economic restructuring. For example, 
reduction of city dependence on local business taxes 
through increased federal grants. 


imitations Partial theory of structuring. Normative commitments and 
empirical analysis seem to contradict each other. 


Box 1.1: The Major Characteristics of Urban Regime Theory 


The limit of regime theory, then, is that while it views the economic 
dimension as critical, it has no theory of economics. Regime theory fails 
because it offers neither description, nor prescription for capitalism itself 
(Lauria, 1997), except to say that the market economy is a key element in 
the good society (Elkin, 1994). This point matters because the normative 
side of regime theory requires both that the market economy be sustainable 
and that levels of democratic participation be increased. However, the real 
world requires that the needs of the market economy will often require the 
further limitation, rather than the expansion, of democratic demands. It is 


arguable, therefore, that the empirical side of regime theory does not 
support its prescriptions. As a second-level empirical theory, it is 
inadequate to the normative tasks it sets itself. 


Conclusion 


This introduction to regime theory may be criticised for treating Elkin and 
Stone as the authorities (see Box 1.1). It is certainly not the last word, but 
the benefit of this approach is that it enables a relatively coherent account to 
be developed and it shows regime theory to be multi-layered, ranging from 
an account of the foundations of liberal democratic society to the 
motivations driving human behaviour (see Box 1.2). Regime theory is 
conceptually rich and in some respects, its critics are unjust. It is a refined, 
if limited, contribution to the concept of ‘structuring’ in local politics. It is 
also a theory of liberal democracy, whose empirical and normative claims 
direct scholars to study and to prescribe local governing arrangements. It is 
therefore a theory in which the interorganisational and micro levels of 
analysis link with claims about the macro, or state, level of analysis. 

The most important point which follows from this discussion is that a full 
understanding of regime theory requires a wide reading. Partial readings 
have resulted in unproductive criticism, distracting from more demanding 
questions. Can regime theorists provide a positive answer to Elkin’s (1987a: 
17) question of ‘whether a regime dedicated to both popular control and a 
property-based market system can thrive’? Can they better explain the 
circumstances in which local political actors choose instrumentally rational 
or social-purposive behaviour? Given that external constraints and local 
politics both matter, is it possible to achieve a more rounded understanding 
of the ‘structuring’ process, the better to understand the relationship 
between them? Scholars of urban politics may find further engagement with 
these questions fruitful, whether concerned with the minutiae of local 
political interactions or with the impact of extra-local economic and 
political factors. 


Macro Meso Micro 


Liberal democratic Urban politics based on Strategies for local 


state based on division fiscal structures which governance based on 
of labour between make city governments necessity of co- 

market and popular dependent on business operation with business 
control resources leaders 


Box 1.2: The Analytical Levels of Urban Regime Theory 


Based on the foregoing perspective, the remainder of this study, accepts 
that local politics matter, but it asks how much they matter in urban 
regeneration partnerships in the UK. Chapter 2 considers the ways in which 
regime theory has been used to study urban politics in the UK and it 
explores the conditions which resulted in the establishment of local 
regeneration partnerships. It is argued that these conditions are not currently 
favourable to the development of regime governance. 


Notes 


1. See Elkin (1987a), Stone (1989), De Leon (1992), Imbroscio (1997) and Sites (1997). 

See DiGaetano and Klemanski (1993), Di Gaetano (1997), Harding (1994,1996a,b, 1997), John 
and Cole (1998), Lawless (1994), Levine (1994), Stoker and Mossberger (1994), Strom (1996), 
and Ward (1997a,b). 

3. See Elkin (1985a,b,c,d, 1986, 1987a,b, 1993a,b, 1994, 1996a,b) and Stone (1980, 1987a,b,c, 
1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, 1993, 1997,1998a,b,c,). 

4. Elkin’s and Stone’s view of the contradictions between liberalism and democracy as embodied in 
the public official resembles Poulantzas’s (1978) notion of the state reflecting the “condensate of 
class forces’. Yet it differs significantly. While the state has a ‘superstructural’ role in that it is 
neutral with respect to contending classes, for Elkin and Stone, the forces ‘condensed’ in their 
view of the state are not those of class but of liberalism and democracy. 

5. Arthur Montgomery was an executive of Coca Cola. 

6. This is not to accuse Stone of saying that the systemic context does not change. It is simply that 
the urban regime is not accorded a role in doing so by regime theory. 

7. They also analyse urban politics because local governance is a key element in the good society 
(Elkin, 1993a,b, 1996a,b). See below. 

8. Elkin doesn’t use this concept in a way which contradicts Stone’s social production model. 


2 Regeneration Partnerships and 
Regime Governance 


Introduction 


This chapter explores British adaptations of urban regime theory and 
identifies major limitations in the transferability of the concept from the 
USA to the UK. It develops a distinction between different types of 
partnership, of which regime governance is a specific case and explains the 
factors which produced urban regeneration partnerships in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s and it speculates on the conditions in which regime 
governance might develop in the UK. At present, critics and adaptors of 
regime theory lack a common conceptual framework against which to 
evaluate and compare developing partnerships. This is particularly true of 
those who have attempted to explain urban regeneration partnerships using 
regime theory. The objective here is to offer such a framework while 
establishing ‘abstract preconditions’ in which regime governance might 
emerge in the UK (Ward, 1997b: 1494). 

The obvious point, that British local governance differs substantially 
from its counterpart in the USA, does not need re-iterating (Stoker and 
Mossberger, 1994; Lawless, 1994). Rather, the objective is to identify the 
limits of regime theory as a tool in building explanations for regeneration 
partnerships. In other words, is it possible to identify factors which: 
predispose public and private sector groups/actors to cooperate; predispose 
this cooperation to occur on terms which often favour business elites to the 
exclusion of other sectors and goals; and which result in regime-like 
politics? The objective, therefore, is not so much to test urban regime 
theory as it is to explain co-operation between local government and the 
business sector and determine whether regime theory helps in this task. The 
analysis moves from a contrast between partnerships and regimes to an 
assessment of the abstract pre-conditions in which partnerships emerged, 


thereby avoiding the ‘trap’ of localism (Bailey et al, 1995: 26; Ward, 
1997a,b; Andrew and Goldsmith, 1998). The concept of regime governance 
is developed partly to contrast different partnership types and partly to 
suggest conditions in which types of governance similar to Elkin’s and 
Stone’s regimes might develop. It is argued that the conditions which might 
be favourable to regime governance in the UK are very different from those 
which produce regime politics in Dallas and Atlanta. 

The chapter begins by considering why regime theory became popular in 
the UK during the 1990s. It then distinguishes between the terms 
partnership, governance, network and regime. It proceeds to identify the 
characteristics of regime governance, arguing that to broaden the concepts 
in regime theory too far, as some scholars have done, is to reduce it to a 
description of any governing model (Stoker, 1995). Secondly, the factors 
which have generated partnerships are analysed. It is argued that regime 
governance is unlikely in current conditions, but that it could develop if 
partnership practices become more deeply embedded in local politics. 


Urban Regime Theory in British Political Science 


Chapter 1 started by charting the growing influence of urban regime theory 
during the 1990s (Imbroscio, 1998a). This growth in influence coincided 
with a wider debate about the transition from local government to local 
governance (Harding, 1991; Stoker, 1991). This transition denotes that we 
have entered an era in which local government is unable to carry out its 
responsibilities alone. Consequently, it has had to co-operate with a range of 


private, public and voluntary organisations to meet its objectives. | It is 
questionable just how new ‘local governance’ is. Hall and Hubbard (1996: 
155) argue that many commentators take for granted that local governance 
prior to the early 1970s was dominated by managerial politics, thereby 
masking the question of whether the shift to ‘entrepreneurial’ modes of 
local governance supersedes, or merely supplements, traditional 
approaches. Stanyer reminds readers that there has ‘long been a complex 
relationship between public and private organisations in the delivery of 
public services’ (Stanyer, 1999: 237). Continuity, like change, needs to be 
explained (Shaw, 1993: 258; John and Cole, 1998: 385, Stewart, 2000). 


However, the balance of continuity and change over time is not discussed 
further here. The issue at hand is the nature and characteristics of 
partnerships in the present day and possible trends. 

While the era of local governance may or may not be new, there has 
certainly been a growing exchange of initiatives between the USA and the 
UK which have influenced the development of partnerships (Atkinson, 
1995: 8). These initiatives include the Enterprise Zone, Training and 
Enterprise Councils, the Urban Development Corporation and the Urban 
Development Grant (Atkinson, 1995;Wolman, 1992). As Ward observes: 


The 1980s witnessed attempts to import to the UK an ‘American’ 
philosophy, culture and ideology that actively seeks to incorporate the 
business sector into urban regeneration’ (Ward, 1996: 427). 


A good example of policy transfer (see Dolowitz and Marsh, 1996; 
Evans and Davies, 1999) is the Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG), 
originally developed in the USA and transferred to the UK as the Urban 
Development Grant (UDG) (Boyle, 1985; Wolman 1992; Wolman and 
Goldsmith, 1992; Atkinson and Moon, 1994). Wolman’s study (1992) 
demonstrates how the UDG was inspired by the UDAG. The Department of 
the Environment undertook research in the USA during 1981 examining 
potentially adaptable policies for inner city regeneration in the UK. 
According to Wolman, officials and ministers who visited the US were 
impressed by UDAG. In 1980, the Department of the Environment began to 
develop a version of UDAG based on American principles of private-public 
partnerships and leveraging concepts which were compatible with the ideas 
of the new Conservative Government. 

Initiatives of this nature have led to claims that there may be a process of 
convergence occurring between political institutions in Britain and the USA 
(Bennett, 1991a,b). This suggestion throws up the possibility that regime 
theory may increasingly provide insights into the way in which partnerships 


are developing, due to policy convergence.” 


Partnership, Network, Governance and Regime 


The term ‘governance’ has been given many meanings (Rhodes, 1996: 
653). Stoker (1998b: 19) defines it simply, as a ‘complex set of institutions 
and actors drawn from but also beyond government’. Local governance 
denotes that local government has been transformed from the dominant 
legitimate public institution to being one body among many which 
participates in a complex framework of governing (John, 1997: 253). For 
Rhodes, governance is accorded a more specific meaning, referring to ‘self- 


organising, interorganisational networks’ (Rhodes, 1996: 660). It is the 
product of processes which he describes as ‘the hollowing out of the state’ 


(1990: 661).4 According to this definition, governance is a form of 
networking (Rhodes and Marsh, 1992: 251), displaying four factors: 
interdependence between organisations, continuing interactions between 
network members caused by the need to exchange resources and negotiate 
shared purposes; game-like interactions rooted in trust and regulated by the 
rules of the game as negotiated by participants; and a significant degree of 
autonomy from the state, which, while no longer in a sovereign position, 


can steer indirectly and imperfectly (Rhodes, 1996: 660).> For Rhodes, trust 
is the central co-ordinating mechanism in networks in the same way that 
command and competition are the key mechanisms in hierarchies and 
markets. Networks are high-trust mechanisms and contracts low-trust 
mechanisms (Rhodes, 1999a: xx). These characteristics of networks as 
‘governance’ are like the interactions described in regime theory. For 
regime theorists, however, building regimes is perceived to be difficult. The 
literature on policy networks, on the other hand, tends to take networks, 
particularly policy communities, for granted. Rhodes goes so far as to 
describe networking as ‘pervasive’, (Rhodes, 2000: xiv-xv). In other words, 
Rhodes seems to presume networks, whereas regimes are rare. Hence, while 
the terms ‘governance’, ‘network’ and ‘regime’ might be used 
interchangeably, regimes are specialised networks and regime theory is a 
specialised theory of networking which explains how networking occurs 
and how it is sustained over long periods. Where, then, does the concept of 
partnership stand in relation to those of network, governance and regime? 
The terms ‘partnership’ and ‘network’ have been used in various ways 
(McCabe et al, 1997: 10; Atkinson, 1999: 63). For Skelcher et al, networks 
constitute a basis on which formal partnerships can develop (1996: 2). 


Alternatively, Stoker (1998a: 23) views self-governing networks to be the 
‘ultimate partnership activity’. Lowndes and Skelcher (1998: 314) 
distinguish between partnerships as organisational forms and networks as 
modes of social co-ordination, or governance. Importantly, they argue that 
partnerships do not necessarily mean that relations are conducted on the 
bases of mutual benefit, trust and reciprocity, the characteristics of 
governance as self organising networks. Bureaucratic partnerships do not 
guarantee close relationships and bureaucracy can limit the capacity of 
partnerships for flexibility and innovation (Lowndes and Skelcher, 1998: 
324). In fact, argue Lowndes and Skelcher, partnership bureaucracy tends to 
re-enforce hierarchical tendencies. They also caution that the co-operation 
and mutuality implied by the ideal-typical network mode of governance can 
too easily be read into existing partnership organisations (Lowndes and 
Skelcher, 1998: 331). Similarly, the following discussion shows that there 
has been a tendency in the literature to use regime theory to analyse many 
kinds of partnership. 


Conceptualising Regime Governance 


The governing arrangements described as ‘urban regimes’ in the UK vary 
widely. This variety has made it difficult to compare the work of different 
scholars, and it has led to criticism of approaches which are perceived to 
misapply regime theory (Stoker, 1995; John and Cole, 1998; Painter, 1997). 
The following paragraphs consider different governing arrangements which 
have been characterised as regimes, contrasting features which would 
denote regime governance, the key concept developed in this chapter, with 
those which denote other types of governance. 


The Properties of Regime Governance - Inter-organisational 
Working and Partnership Longevity 


Stoker is particularly critical of what he believes to be misapplications of 
regime theory. He criticises Savitch and Thomas (1991) for using the term 
‘regime’ as a: 


convenient descriptive label for any political system whereas in Stone’s 
analysis a regime is a particular type of long-term stable relationship 
between governmental and non-governmental partners (Stoker, 
1995:62/3). 


Stoker might also have been referring to Di Gaetano and Klemanski 
(1993), whose analysis of local politics in Bristol produces a description of 
the ‘regime’ which lacks an obvious correspondence with regime theory as 
understood in chapter 1. They redefine Stone’s notion of the regime to 
encompass ‘formal and informal arrangements for policy making and 
implementation, both across public and private domains and within the 
public domain’ (1993: 58). This application effectively reduces urban 
regime theory to a description of any governing arrangement. The ‘regime’ 
analysed by Di Gaetano and Klemanski consists of members and officers 
who are split by department and interest as to the merits of growth/anti- 
growth strategies (1993: 73/4). This condition of internecine conflict 
between departments of the Council is described as a ‘mixed pro- 


growth/management’ regime (Di Gaetano and Klemanski, 1993: 78).6 
However, this account deals neither with building governing capacity, nor 
with imperatives to co-operate between state and other actors. It breaks the 
association between regime theory and interorganisational governance since 


a regime may comprise different factions within government.” 

This cross-cutting of different concepts, government and governance, 
complicates the task of developing a clear understanding of different 
partnership forms. Peter John and Alistair Cole make a similar point, 
arguing that the range of phenomena described as regimes has moved well 
beyond the original formulation (John and Cole, 1998: 386). They further 
argue that the involvement of business in urban politics does not, alone, 
amount to an urban regime (1998: 399). However, in their study of Leeds, 
they detect signs of an ‘incipient’ regime. The main example they give is 
the ‘Leeds Initiative’, formed in 1990. The Leeds Initiative consisted of an 
alliance between the Council, the Chamber of Commerce, the Training and 
Enterprise Council and the Urban Development Corporation. It is described 
as an accommodation between city and business based on shared objectives. 
It is then explained that other public sector players also take key decisions 


in Leeds and suggested that the ‘governing coalition’ consists of the 
Council, the Chamber of Commerce, the Training and Enterprise Council 
(TEC) and the Government Office, which was not identified as part of the 


Leeds Initiative.® Policy is said to be determined by the relations between 
these four groups which ‘usually are in intense conflict’ (John and Cole, 
1998: 392-3). 

This account is not specific about the importance attached to the Leeds 
Initiative in the incipient regime. Further, the series of relationships 
described as the ‘governing coalition’ are antagonistic, not the pattern 
associated with regime politics, and it does not fit in with their own list of 
favourable conditions for regime formation which include ‘trust’, or with 
the conclusion that a regime is about co-operation and exchange (John and 
Cole, 1998: 388/9). Finally, conflict in the ‘governing coalition’ contrasts 
with their description of shared objectives in the Leeds Initiative. We are 
left unclear about which actors participate in the regime, about the 
significance of business involvement and about whether the incipient 
regime is constituted in the formal partnership (the Leeds Initiative) or 
through wider networking processes. While the city’s politics exhibit 
‘regime like’ tendencies, this conclusion is qualified by the central role 
identified for public sector organisations (John and Cole, 1998: 394). 

The preceding discussion allows us to identify two basic properties that 
regime governance in the UK would exhibit. One feature is cooperation 
between local government and other sectors, specifically the business 
sector. A second feature is strength and longevity in cooperative 
arrangements based on trust and reciprocity. These criteria are necessary 
indicators of regime governance but they are not sufficient. The next step, 
following the conceptual links made between partnership, network, 
governance and regime, is to consider the relationship between regime 
governance and different aspects of partnership working. 


The Properties of Regime Governance - Regimes and Networks 


Partnership, as discussed above, is a concept which describes a wide range 
of public-private interactions, whereas governance by network, as described 
by Rhodes (1996), is a specific form of partnership working. Regime 


politics of the kind discussed in Dallas and Atlanta are similar to this 
concept of networking. What, then, are the similarities between regime 
theory and policy network analysis as developed by Marsh and by Rhodes 
(1992)? Stoker and Mossberger (1994) provide a basis for the discussion of 
this issue, considering how regime theory can be adapted as a model of 
local governance in the UK. They seek to overcome ethnocentricity in 
regime theory, developing a typology of urban regimes: organic, 
instrumental and symbolic to categorise local governance (1994: 199-200). 
Five explanatory elements are identified in the process of regime building: 
purpose, motivation of participants, sense of common purpose, quality of 
coalition, and the local relationship with the wider political environment 
(1994:200-208). The character of the regime arises from the combination of 
these elements. An organic regime is defined by uniformity of interest, 
conservatism and exclusivity. Instrumental regimes, most commonly 
established for developmental purposes, are practical in nature, 


characterised by an orientation toward project realisation.” The symbolic 
regime consists of actors with a low congruence of interest and it may be 
characterised by the presence of conflict. Common purpose in the symbolic 
regime is based on the perceived need for a new image in cities wishing to 
change direction. The objective of economic growth is mediated by a sense 
of ‘value’ based on the chosen identity of the city. The principles to 
underpin future economic growth strategies are drawn from this ‘image’ of 
the city (Stoker and Mossberger, 1994: 200-201). 

Stoker and Mossberger argue that the utility of regime theory lies in its 
contribution to understanding the variety of responses to urban change 
(Stoker and Mossberger, 1994: 196-199). Stoker also recognises similarity 
between regime theory and policy network analysis. Rhodes describes a 
policy network as: 


a cluster of organisations connected to each other by resource 
dependencies and distinguished from other clusters of complexes by 
breaks in the structure of resource dependencies (Benson, cited in 
Rhodes, 1990: 304). 


Stoker (1995:59) invests regime theory and network theory with the same 
basic proposition concerning capacity building: 


The network approach, like regime analysis, sees effective action as 
flowing from the cooperative efforts of different interests and 
organisations. Cooperation is obtained, and subsequently sustained, 
through the establishment of relations promised on solidarity, loyalty, 
trust and mutual support rather than through hierarchy or bargaining. 


The link is also apparent in the Stoker and Mossberger typology. The 
Rhodes and Marsh concept of a tight-knit policy community resembles the 
exclusive and homogenous organic regime. The issue network on the other 
hand, with its inclusive and diverse range of interests resembles the 
symbolic regime (Rhodes and Marsh, 1992: 251). Stoker compares 
‘competitive agreement’ within a symbolic regime with differing priorities 
within an ‘issue network’ (Stoker and Mossberger, 1994:206). Both the 
issue network and the symbolic regime are characterised by an absence of 
common understanding and the presence of conflict. This regime typology 
is, therefore, broadly analogous with the continuum in policy network 


analysis. !9 In explanatory terms, interdependence is the underlying 
dynamic, driving different elements in the locality to co-operate in the 
production of governance. As in regime theory, politics matter in mediating 
this interdependence, producing the variety of responses set out in the 
typology. 

What is the thinking behind this approach? First, it is argued that the 
contribution of regime theory lies at the meso level of analysis, again like 
that of network theory (Stoker and Mossberger, 1994: 199). It is argued 
secondly that cross-national variation necessitates a framework abstract 
enough to encompass many cases (Stoker and Mossberger, 1994: 200). That 
is, it requires the conceptual amelioration of difference. With regard to the 
first point, chapter 1 shows that regime theory has greater explanatory 
power and normative commitment than network analysis. They are not 
strictly comparable in this regard. In relation to the second point, exploiting 
the similarity between regimes and networks is an interesting comparative 
task. However, the question is whether, in divesting it of ethnocentricity, 
Stoker and Mossberger retain distinctive elements from regime theory. 

They accept that tensions may be so great that no sustainable regime can 


emerge (Stoker and Mossberger, 1994: 207),11 The ‘discovery’ of regimes 


is not, says Stoker (1995:66), the point of regime analysis. However, the 
breadth of the Stoker and Mossgberger typology appears to classify an 
overly wide range of governing arrangements as regimes. It was argued 
above that the specificity of regime theory lies partly in the kind of 
networking it is concerned with and partly in the explanation it gives for 
these networks. The added value of regime theory lies in the sophistication 
it adds to the general assumption in network theory about the 
interdependence of resources, specifically, its explanation for the existence 
of sustainable business-centred networks in local politics. The different 
regime types in Stoker’s and Mossberger’s typology under-plays the 
question of who benefits in each case and why. These are important 
normative and theoretical dimensions of regime theory (Harding, 1994: 
363). 

The version of policy network analysis which Stoker and Mossberger 
have adapted therefore differs from regime theory in two important 
respects. It predicts an overly wide range of phenomena in which the 
symbolic regime is incompatible with the processes normally recognised as 
regime politics. Second, the networks described in regime theory are 
explained by a neopluralist analysis of power in liberal democratic 
societies. Regime theory, like policy network analysis, is a theory of inter- 
organisational governance based on resource interdependence. To this 
extent, they are closely related. However, regime theory is a specialised 
aspect of network theory, making specific explanatory claims about a 
particular type of networking. It is noteworthy that Stoker and Mossberger 
are in Closer alliance with policy network analysis than with urban regime 
theory. And it is arguable that emphasising interdependence as the key 
variable, they blur the distinctive characteristic of regime theory, its analysis 
of political power in urban politics. 

This study takes a different approach. Rather than attempting to extend 
the reach of regime theory, it problematises the existence of regimes, as 
Kevin Ward urges, while speculatively outlining the conditions in which 
regime governance might occur in the UK (Ward, 1997b: 1494). It therefore 
addresses these questions. What factors generate collaboration between 
local government and the business sector? To the extent that such 
collaboration occurs, what kind of partnership arrangements have 


developed and why have they developed? How similar are the answers to 
these questions to those given by Elkin and Stone? 


The Properties of Regime Governance - Formal and Informal 
Partnerships 


Stoker (1998b), identifies three types of partnership. He distinguishes 
between principal-agent relations, inter-organisational negotiation and 
systemic co-ordination. The first category involves purchaser-provider 
contracts. The second category involves negotiation and co-ordination 
between parties through the blending of capacities, an arrangement which 
might describe a ‘challenge partnership’ (Oatley and Lambert, 1998). The 
third category goes further, establishing a level of ‘mutual understanding 
and embeddedness’ to the extent that organisations develop a shared vision 
and joint working which leads to the establishment of self-governing 
networks. It involves local autonomy, games about rules, rather than games 
under rules (Stoker, 1998a: 22). This third kind of partnership is compatible 
with regime governance. John and Cole (1998: 3 84) point out, on the other 
hand, that top-down partnerships cannot be equated with autonomous and 
localist regimes, mirroring Stone’s own view that a growth coalition is not 
the same thing as a governing coalition (1991: 293). 


Competitive Tendering A good example of a purchaser-provider 
‘partnership’, distinguished from the networking arrangements associated 
with regime governance, is compulsory competitive tendering (CCT) 
(Stoker, 1991; Clark and Stewart, 1990; Butler, 1985), now ‘Best Value’ 
(HMSO, 1999). CCT legislation was binding and contract based. CCT 
partnerships are ‘formal’ in the legal sense of the word used by Stone 


(1989: 180). 12 Cooperation was induced directly through government 
legislation and applied coercively, where local arrangements were not 
deemed satisfactory. This relationship, then, was a combination of market 
andhierarchy, butnotnetwork (Rhodes, 1999a: xviii). In regime theory, 
cooperation is not established through command structures but through the 
mediation of systemic power, the power of business arising from the 
division of labour between state and market. In this kind of partnership, the 


business sector is not a party to agenda setting, but to implementation. 13 
The local authority is a client of the company delivering the service and it 
draws up contract specifications of its choosing, subject to statutory 
limitations. In regimes, the private sector is engaged at the level of policy 
making and project development. Finally, in contracts, service delivery does 
not require the interdependence of public and private resources; nor does it 
generate governing outcomes hitherto unobtainable by other means. 
Tendering is about subjecting local authority services to competition and 
saving money, not about generating new governing capacity. 


The Challenge Partnership Challenge partnerships are less straightforward 
(Malpass, 1994; Stewart, 1994). Stoker (1998a) characterises the 
relationships in these bodies as interorganisational negotiation. Are there 
conditions under which such partnerships, formal in character, could share 
the characteristics of regime governance? A partnership bureaucracy which 
exists solely as a response to grant opportunities, even if it does not involve 
command power between agents, cannot be said to resemble regime 
governance. It must demonstrate a concern with other issues and with 
sharing local resources to achieve local objectives which are not subject to a 
contract with central government or another funding body like the European 
Union. In other words, it must exhibit autonomy from higher governmental 
authorities and it must show evidence of added value (DoE, February, 1995, 
April 1995; DETR, 10.9.98). In challenge fund partnerships, there may be 
no such dependence, but rather a paper commitment to work together to 


obtain the resources provided by central government (Davies, 1996). 14 The 
concept of leverage is a useful illustration of this point. As Berger and 
Foster (1982:40) show, the USA and the UK apply different definitions to 
the concept of leverage. 


The concept of leverage in the United States goes much further than in 
the UK. In the US the first level is the leveraging of the pool of loan 
capital or seed money with which to initiate the redevelopment activity in 
a given area. The second level of leverage is the project investment 
stimulated by the availability of the seed capital. The final level is the 


spin-off and the ancillary development or what the Americans call the 
“critical mass of revitalisation” in the area. 


Private sector investment, as a response to seed capital or infrastructural 
investment, is the key measurement of leverage applied by Government in 
its economic regeneration programmes (DoE, 13.6.95; Davies, 1996). 
Thisaspect of leverage is not added value, or ‘power to’ as understood in 
regime theoiy. Regimes generate business resources not only in the form of 
reactive inward investment, but also in the form of pro-active ‘seed money’ 
necessary for the project to proceed in the first place, for example, a Bond 
issue. This kind of investment is evidence of resource interdependence. 

Harding (1996c: 3) poses the question of whether networks are more 
important than, or determine the success of, bureaucratic partnerships. In 
examining the extent to which partnerships correspond with the 
characteristics of regime governance in chapters 3 to 6, sight is not lost of 
the fact that formal institutions may generate, or be underpinned and 
sustained by, networks. This perspective leaves open to question whether 
regime governance occurs only through informal networks, or also through 
the medium of bureaucratic partnerships. It is here assumed that it may 
comprise a series of linked networks and partnership bureaucracies. The 
existence of bureaucratic partnerships, whether or not they share the 
characteristics of regimes, does not exclude the possibility that networking 
based on ‘invisible factors’ like ‘trust’ and ‘reciprocity’ (Morgan et al, 
1999: 193) is more important in determining local political outcomes. 


Characteristics Indicators of Regime Contra-indicators 
Governance 


articipants Close relationship between No interactions between 
local authority and business local authority and the 
elites. Other sectors may be business sector, except 
represented. where law requires. 


ode of Co- Voluntary. Probably informal Hierarchical relation 
operation but possible synergy with between local actors and/or 
formal partnerships. 


between extralocal and local 


actors. 
Sustainability Sustainable over a long Short term, symbolic or 
period. instrumental. 
utonomy Objectives determined and Determined externally, not 
resourced locally. by local partners. 
Spheres of Strategy and implementation. No influence on strategy or 
nfluence Competing regimes may implementation. Symbolic 
grow around competing co-operation. 
policy arenas. 
Governing Likely to be growth-centred. Grant driven. Objectives 
Objectives depend on grant criteria. 
Synergy Public and private join to Partnership does not 
achieve otherwise generate added value. 


unattainable goals. 


Box 2.1: The Properties of Regime Governance 


Regime governance, then, is not merely the properties in a partnership 
but also longevity in the influence of key groups or individuals. It is, as 
John and Cole say, to identify a form of decision making which extends 
way beyond particular initiatives and which may extend beyond particular 
policy arenas. Regime governance can be summarised as 
‘interorganisational, sustained, coordinative and empowering’ (John and 
Cole, 1998: 387). The properties set out in Box 2.1 incorporate these 
principles. The contra-indicators column in Box 2.1 illustrates that 
partnerships may not share the characteristics of regime governance. But 
any of these features may be present to a greater or lesser extent in a range 
of partnership activities. These properties are a useful yardstick against 
which the resemblance of particular partnerships to regime governance can 
be determined. This, then, is a question for the case studies in chapters 3 to 
6. 


Explaining Urban Regeneration Partnerships 


The following sections examine common explanations for the emergence of 
partnerships in the UK and speculate on the conditions in which regime 
governance might evolve from them. It is suggested that while the literature 
shows that exogenous variables have been influential in the development of 
partnerships, regime governance can only emerge from these partnerships if 
strong endogenous commitments drive the process. Chapter 3-Chapter 6 
determine whether these endogenous commitments are present, and if not, 
whether the conditions exist in which they might develop. 


Comparing Systemic Factors: The UK and the USA 


Chapter 1 shows that the division of labour between state and market lies at 
the heart of regime theory. There is nothing immediately ethnocentric in 
this analysis, which is characteristic of liberal democracies (Elkin, 1985b. 
181). The UK, like the USA, is a liberal democracy in which substantial 
resources are concentrated in the hands of the private sector. It is clear, 
however, that the relationship between state and market differs in the UK. 
Critics of regime theory correctly point out that local government resources 
in the UK are constituted differently from those in the USA. The union 
system of government in the UK and the federal system in the US create 
very different conditions for urban governance (Di Gaetano, 1997: 849; 
Kantor et al, 1997: 351). Local government in the UK is not directly 
dependent on business resources to fund its core activities. John shows how 
total recurrent local authority spending is made up almost entirely of 
government grant and council tax revenues (1997: 258). It is thus insulated 
from the economic pressures which regulate the citybusiness interface in 
American urban politics. Stone’s systemic power is not, therefore, 
articulated in the local polity through local dependence by government on 
business taxes. If interdependence between local authority and business 
exists, it must be attributable to factors other than the tax regime. 


Local Government Finance in England and Wales 


Lawless (1991: 15) argues that governments elected since 1979 have 
tended, in real terms, to reduce the scale of central government support to 
local government, while restricting the ability of local authorities to acquire 
funds from elsewhere. Is it plausible that reductions in local government 
expenditure through cuts in grants and limitations on local taxation, may 
have pushed local authorities who wish to maintain service levels into 
collaborating with business through tendering in order to make ‘efficiency’ 
savings. But what about partnerships and networks? Pickvance (1991: 56) 
shows that the Labour Government succeeded in reversing the growth of 
local government expenditure between 1976 and 1979 to a much greater 
extent than the Conservative Government of 1979 to 1983. Cuts in local 
authority expenditure were, it is arguable, as great in the late 1970s than 
throughout the 1980s or the 1990s. Why, then, did local authorities not 
adopt partnership strategies in response to earlier financial cutbacks? Or did 
they, as approaches emphasising continuity suggest they might have (Hall 
and Hubbard, 1996, Shaw, 1993, Stanyer, 1999)? It is more plausible to 
argue that there is no direct link between the level of local authority income 
and partnerships. This claim tends to be supported by analyses which see 
the growth of public-private partnerships mainly as a phenomenon of the 
1980s and 1990s (Bamekov et al, 1989; Bassett, 1996; Hastings, 1996) 
stimulated by various urban policy initiatives. Harding’s (1996c) study of 
five European cities, including Manchester, concluded that in no cases were 
coalitions triggered by the fact that there would otherwise be a detrimental 
effect on the core business of local government. He is supported by Levine 
(1994:406), who argues of Franee, that the competitive pressures for 
development derive more from a concern about the preservation of jobs and 
for a healthy economy than from concern with budget integrity. 

Conversely, why would business be pre-disposed to resource local 
services, except through the contractual mechanisms associated with 
tendering? It is feasible that in policy areas where business perceives that it 
has a direct interest in the maintenance of an activity, cuts could stimulate a 
willingness to pay more toward infrastructural costs associated with policy 
arenas like transport. In part, this is the debate occurring around the 
question of the local business rate and the duty on local authorities to 
consult business on supplementary levies (DETR, 30.7.98; HMSO, 1999). 
Ultimately, business rate payers will not be allowed to block the setting of a 


rate. Thus, while arrangements of this kind could go some way to 
establishing local coalitions rooted in trust, in themselves, they would be 
based on the command power of the local authority. Finally, research on 
what benefits business leaders bring to partnerships is limited (Bailey et al, 
1995: 10). Even given a broad definition of ‘resources’, it is unlikely that 
businesses are able or willing to ameliorate reductions in local authority 
provision. 


Global Economic Forces and the Locality 


In regime theory, the potential for state intervention in the global market 


place is not discussed in great detail. 9 However, the issues of capital 
mobility and place dependence are perceived as important dynamics to 
regime formation for city government and locally dependent capital alike 
(Elkin, 198 7a: 32-42). Cox and Mair (1989, 1991) go further, arguing that 
local dependence, the contradictions between mobile and immobile capital, 
are the key explanation for coalition formation. These are important 
dimensions of the globalisation debate (see for example Held, 2000; Held 
and McGrew, 2000). Cox (1995: 216), for example, identifies a ‘struggle of 
territorially organised populations’ competing for inward investment by 
mobile capital. Thus, spatial identity, rather than class, status, gender or 
race represents the primary cleavage in globalising society. Mayer (1994: 
317) argues that: 


Local political systems, with their skills in negotiating with supraregional 
and multinational capital, in the effectiveness with which they tailor the 
particular set of local conditions of production, have become decisive 
factors in shaping a city’s profile as well as its place in the international 
urban hierarchy. 


From an even more extreme perspective, Reich believes that in the era of 
globalisation, national economy will have no meaning other than as short 
hand for the collective power of various sub-national production processes 
in the world market (Reich, 1991 cited in Harding and Le Gales, 1997: 
182). 


Harding’s analysis of globalisation and urban coalition formation 


develops these themes.! His basic contention is that developments in the 
global economy have resulted in the emergence of growth coalitions. In 
other words, economic forces have pre-disposed local authority and 
business leaders to co-operate in the quest for inward investment. Two 
hypotheses can be derived from Harding’s work. The first is that coalitions 
may be caused by government programmes imported from the US as a 


response to global pressures on the national state.!7 In other words, urban 
policies transferred from the US A to the UK have prompted local elites to 
build partnerships. The second is that these global pressures work directly 
on the locality prompting local elites to build coalitions in response. 

These are ways in which economic globalisation may help explain urban 
partnerships. Economic globalisation would be articulated at the local scale 
in terms of capital mobility or dependence in a particular area and the 
degree to which this factor pressures the local authority into partnership 
working with the business elite and vice versa. Central, then, to 
globalisation orthodoxy is the notion that markets are increasingly powerful 
in relation to states because of the mobility of capital. The urban coalition 
may be a competitive territorial response to this trend. If local governments 
are empowered by national governments to undertake economic 
development functions, they may be undermined as democratic institutions 
by having to exercise these functions in cooperation with unelected 
business interests. 

Harding’s own empirical work casts doubt on this perspective, which he 
considers too general and unsuited to the analysis of European cities. The 
nature of the link between economic globalisation and cities is questioned 
(see further in chapter 8) (Harding, 1996b, 1997; Harding and Le Gales, 
1998). Given this scepticism, it is worth considering how local government 
and business elites might be driven by the pressures of globalisation into 
partnership activity with the other. 


Business and Globalisation The ‘global-localisation’ hypothesis (Harding 
and Le Gales, 1998) suggests that amorphous macroeconomic and macro 
technological developments create pressure on elites to build coalitions. 
One can see why locally dependent businesses might respond to mobile 


capital by forming territorial alliances with local authorities and other local 
agents to compete. Businesses in a market economy necessarily face 
whatever competitive pressures occur. Continued inward investment may be 
vital to their prosperity, though local financial institutions, for example 
banks, are not as place dependent in the UK as they are in the USA (Stoker 
and Mossberger, 1994). It is also plausible that local business leaders may 
try to prevent or reverse the effects of economic decline by collaborating 
with their local authorities. To the extent that local businesses can be said to 
benefit from new inward investment, they may have an interest in 


collaborating with projects aimed at stimulating local erowth.!8 It is 
plausible, therefore, that interdependence between the public and private 
sectors may be enhanced by the impact of global economic forces. 
Globalisation could create the conditions in the business community for 
regime politics to develop. The extent to which certain businesses rely on 
partnership with local government to improve their competitive position is 
therefore examined in chapter 3-chapter 6. 

Local Authority and Globalisation It is less obvious, however, why local 
authorities would respond to economic globalisation either by partnership 
building or, more passively, by adopting a growth agenda, unless as a 
response to one perceived effect of globalisation, relative economic decline. 
It is one thing to suggest that globalisation of capital is causing economic 
aggregation at the supranational level and a delegation of responsibilities 
for economic development policy from the national to the subnational level 
(Harding, 1994a: 370). It is another to argue that this process makes local 
authorities collaborate with business leaders around development objectives 
when there is still no direct material incentive for them to do so. The power 
to engage in economic development is not a compulsion to do so, or, 
moreover, to do so on terms set down by business elites. Is it possible to 
observe the direct impact of economic globalisation on local authority 
attitudes to partnership? The literature which presupposes such an impact 
does not identify mediating mechanisms to account for it. It is not clear, for 
example, which economic factors or institutional arrangements might 
render local authorities in Britain economically sensitive to global 
economic factors, given that core local authority activities do not depend on 
the local economy. Harding (1996a) recognises this problem: 


What needs to be assessed is the way these factors affect the motivation 
of local governments to be sensitive to the relative buoyancy of their 
local economy and to compete with other authorities for new economic 
activities and whatever supports them. 


His conclusion about Manchester, one of five European cities he studies, 
is that networks and institutions concerned with economic development 
lack the ‘gravitas’ of the classical growth machine and urban regime. It 
cannot, however, be assumed that in the absence of an economic stimulus, 
local governments have no interest in the local economy. Many are likely to 
try to ameliorate dereliction and poverty if for no other reason than the 
burden various forms of social exclusion impose on local spending. Place- 
marketing for inward investment is one possible strategy for achieving this 
objective and global economic factors might, conceivably, encourage local 
authorities to collaborate with local business to compete for scarce 
resources. 

However, Hall and Hubbard (1996) argue that the ideology of 
globalisation may be more important to local elites than the reality. They 
suggest that political actors are becoming aware of competition for mobile 
capital, but argue that it is the belief in this trend which makes it true. They 
further argue that globalisation theorists seriously overgeneralise the 
mobility of capital. It is the possibility, therefore, not the actuality of 
‘hypermobile’ capital investment which, they say, provides the impetus to 
‘entrepreneurial’ local government (Hall and Hubbard, 1996:159/60). In 
this scenario it cannot be argued that globalisation has a direct material 
impact on the local authority. Rather, declining inward investment and 
economic and social vitality, generates responses determined by local 
political and ideological views about globalisation. 

In summary, the question is whether, directly or indirectly, economic 
globalisation predisposes local authorities to try and build alliances with 
business elites to ameliorate social and economic problems. A project on 
this scale cannot undertake an exhaustive study of the ways in which 
globalisation affects local political practices. Rather, it is limited to the 
question of how far local partnerships are engaged in competition for 
inward investment and how important the relationship between locality and 
global corporation proves to be in decisions concerning inward investment. 


The question tackled is not, therefore, how important is globalisation, but 
the rather more manageable problem of whether there is evidence of a 
global-local dialectic in the investment process. 


Urban Policy and Partnerships 


There is a sizable literature discussing the way in which urban policy has 
promoted multi-sectoral partnerships (Lawless, 1981, 1991; Robson et al, 
1994; Bailey et al, 1995; Hastings, 1996; Oatley, 1998). What effect does 
this literature say that government policy has had on the development of 
regeneration partnerships? 

Using the language of regulation theory, Ward suggests that ‘regimes’ in 
Britain are a locally mediated, nationally prescribed response to the ‘fordist 
institutional crisis’ (1997a: 188). Regimes result, he argues, from the top- 
down policies of privatism associated with the conservative government’s 
neo liberal agenda. National programmes, such as the Single Regeneration 
Budget (SRB) (Stewart, 1994) and a variety of EU programmes, provide the 
context in which regimes can develop. This idea accords with Harding’s 
(1991, 1994, 1995, 1996b) view that the borrowing of urban programmes 
from the USA may have stimulated coalition building. Rather than direct 
interdependence between public and private sectors, we have dependence 
on government grants, requiring local government to enter partnerships 
with business leaders, a perspective suggestive not of growth coalitions, but 
of ‘grant’ coalitions (Cochrane, 1999: 119). Government action is, in turn, a 
response to the pressures of economic globalisation. It is thus a bridging, or 
intermediate variable. Ward (1997b. 1495) questions whether the stimulus 
of intergovernmental funding is sufficient to create ‘real’ regimes. In this 
sense, the characterisation of the partnerships arising in response to these 
funding mechanisms is problematised, leading to the question of whether 
partnerships are likely to occur ‘naturally’, without external stimulus. Either 
way, it is argued that the process of bidding for grants was significant in 
shifting partnership laggards (Oatley and Lambert, 1998: 122). This issue is 
considered further in chapter 3, chapter 4, chapter 5, chapter 6. 

Does the urban programme provide an incentive for business to 
participate in grant oriented partnerships? If it is true that locally dependent 
businesses are inclined to participate in collaborative endeavours, the 


prospect that grants might generate extra business is an obvious incentive 


for participation at some level.!? Stoker and Mossberger (1994), for 
example, see tangible results as a key motivation for joining partnerships. 
The procurement of selective incentives from government is one tangible 
benefit of partnership. Hence, according to John and Cole (1998: 387), the 
capitalists who have most to gain from public sector investment are most 
likely to get involved in urban coalitions. 

There is clearly a co-ercive element to these schemes. Di Gaetano (1997) 
and Malpass (1994) show how Bristol C ity Council moved toward 
partnership only because it believed it could not otherwise win grants. For 
both the local authority and the business sector, partnerships developed for 
external funding or in response to other forms of coercion may not be 
permanent, nor generative of added value: 


Limited local autonomy for both public and for private sector actors in 
Britain engenders symbolic politics. To secure external resources, local 
regimes attempt to build bridges outward, while at the same time 
fostering a sense of community (Stoker and Mossberger, 1994: 210). 


As well as producing symbolic partnerships, central policies and 
programmes may be provocative, leading to antagonism and loss of co- 
operation. Urban policy may encourage or limit the development of regime 
governance and it should not be assumed that central government policy 
makers always get what they want (Stoker, 1999: 11; Jessop, 2000). Morgan 
et al (1999: 194) show how the Welsh Office, by virtue of its power and 
resources, fostered vertical networks which had the effect of impeding 
bottom-up collective action. Regeneration grants, furthermore, comprise a 
very limited proportion of local authority expenditure (Lawless, 1991) and 
they are by definition selective. They create a few winners and many 


losers.29 In those areas which have not succeeded in winning challenge 
funds, the process could result in demoralisation (Bailey et al, 1995, Oatley, 


1998, Stoker, 1999).21 If Government programmes encourage partnerships, 
they may nevertheless be a major impediment to the development of regime 
like processes. 


It is useful, finally, to recall that for Elkin and Stone, the local tax regime 
is the local manifestation of systemic power. Systemic power is by 
definition universal in liberal democratic societies. Urban programmes are 
not ‘systemic’ since they do not apply universally. They also tend to be 
transitory as frequent changes in urban policy show (Lawless, 1994; 
Davies, 1996; DETR, 2001). The difference between local tax structures in 
the USA and the urban programme is that the former generates a bottom up 
dynamic to collaboration, the latter a top-down dynamic. The urban 
programme is unlikely, on its own, to generate the bottom-up collaborative 
structures typical of regimes. For this reason, it is best conceived as a 
stimulus to partnership formation but as an insufficient condition, if not an 
impediment, to regime governance. However, as the following sections 
suggest, a partnership built in response to top-down pressure, may take on a 
life of its own if local actors are committed to it. How might partnerships, 
established to bid for grants, develop the characteristics of regime 
governance? 


The Role of Ideology in the Development of Partnerships 


Changes in the global economy may have led to significant restructuring at 
the national and the local levels, but the literature discussed above does not 
show clearly how this restructuring has created the conditions for regime 
governance. Local authorities may be, as noted above, ideologically pre- 
disposed to intervene in their local economies to facilitate market led 
growth, regardless of political composition and regardless of any 
compulsion on them to do so. This is certainly the implication in the work 
of Hall and Hubbard (1996) and Shaw (1993) who suggest that 
entrepreneurial strategies are not new. Elements in the business sector may 
also be inclined to collaborate, particularly locally dependent businesses, or 
large businesses with roots in an area. The process of accumulation and 
competition does not preclude a sense of civic responsibility (Stoker and 
Mossberger, 1994: 203), or a wish to become involved in community affairs 
for personal reasons (Harding, 1998: 84). This perspective is supported by 
documents such as the CBI’s ‘Initiatives Beyond Charity’ (1988) which 
argues that local business communities are capable of providing leadership 
in the sphere of development and regeneration. For example, during the 


period when Bristol City Council was turning toward partnerships, business 
overtures were led by a ‘Christian socialist’, who spearheaded the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry (Morgan et al, 1999: 189). 

One of the reasons for importing urban policy from the USA is the 
ideology of ‘privatism’, an aspect of neo-liberalism in the UK, which has 
turned British policy makers toward exemplar public-private partnership 
initiatives overseas (Bamekov et al, 1989). Judd and Parkinson (1990:19), 
for example, identify a hegemonic project to create an enterprise culture in 
local politics. Thus, the battle against the urban left in the 1980s was not 
only a battle over spending, it was a battle over political ideas. The outcome 
of this battle is illustrated vividly in accounts of the dramatic political shift 
from ‘socialist’ policies to ‘entrepreneurialism’ in Sheffield City Council 
(Lawless, 1990; 1994; Seyd, 1990). In much the same vein as Stewart 
(1994) and Malpass (1994), Judd and Parkinson (1990: 19) perceive the 
UDC and the systematic marginalisation of local government from urban 
policy as part of a project by the Government to create an enterprise culture 
in the locality. It is only from 1989 that central government felt comfortable 
enough with the ‘new pragmatism’ in Labour local authorities to begin 
delegating them a limited role in economic development (Harding and 
Garside, 1995: 170; Atkinson, 1995: 13). Partnership based challenge funds 
were the Conservative Government’s response to this new pragmatism, the 
advancement of its hegemonic project for control of local governance 
(Stoker, 1990: 167). This study is not directly concerned with the reasons 
for change within the Labour Party, but these are clearly linked to the 
resurgence of free market ideologies, the corresponding ‘modernisation’ of 
the Labour Party under Neil Kinnock’s leadership and the defeat of the 
urban left in the 1980s (Seyd, 1990; Lawless, 1990; 1994; Di Gaetano, 
1997). These ideologies have been summarised by Tony Blair: 


I think that one of the great changes that has happened in the whole 
Labour culture is to recognised that we need entrepreneurs and people 
who are going to go out and be wealth creators and who are going to 
become wealthy by their own efforts. I support that, I want that, a 
successful economy needs that (Tony Blair quoted in Driver and Martell, 
1998: 29). 


Atkinson argues along lines similar to Hall and Hubbard (1996), that 
government advice on building regeneration partnerships may also have 
played an important role by incorporating partnership activistists into the 
‘linguistic market and products which dominate urban regeneration, 
creating an appreciation of what is appropriate and likely to be valued’ 
(Atkinson, 1999: 67). In short, discourses of partnership are not neutral, 
they limit interpretation through ‘performative utterances’. Therefore, the 
inculcation of centrally determined values may be achieved unconsciously 
(Atkinson, 1999: 70). It is difficult, though, to imagine that Atkinson’s 
linguistic market would have this effect unless participants were first 
amenable to the concepts it conveys. Hence, his discursive analysis is 
suggestive of ideological domination. However, once collaboration with the 
private sector has been accepted as inevitable, this discursive manipulation, 
whether intentional or not, could serve to strengthen and further legitimise 
the activity of partnership in the minds of those so persuaded. 

Government guidelines for the SRB certainly imply a much broader 
agenda for partnerships than grant chasing. The funding criteria emphasise 
the importance of qualitative elements in partnership building (DoE, April 
1995; DETR, 10.9.98). The SRB is, perhaps, best thought of as a pump- 
priming mechanism, intended not only to deliver market-led growth in 
targeted areas, but also to encourage the creation of more permanent 
partnerships between the public and private sectors. According to John 
(1997: 261), part of central government’s objective is to ensure that 
‘implementing actors come to believe in its overall philosophy of market- 
driven economic development’. The enterprise culture can be interpreted as 
a culture of cooperation. Underpinned by political ‘pragmatism’ among 
Labour authorities, government inspired partnerships may encourage the 
development of regime governance. Much of the literature on urban 
partnership suggests that whether new or not, ‘civic entrepreneurialism’ 
now dominates the politics of regeneration and partnership in the UK (Hill, 
1995, Malpass, 1994). 

A shared entrepreneurial philosophy is necessary for regime governance. 
But entrepreneurialism is not synonymous with regime governance. Nor is 
it evidence of business influence, since entrepreneurial ideas could derive 
from other sources and levels of government. An orientation on market led 
economic development may, however, predispose a local authority to 


collaborate with the business sector and vice versa. It should be noted, 
however that there may be many competing ideologies of partnership in the 
locality around different political agendas, engendered from sources like the 
rather vague concept of ‘sustainable development’ (Lafferty, 1995: 223). 

Thus, different ideologies of partnership may result from conflicts 
between central and local government, from international sources and from 
the mechanics of putting together project bids and carrying them out. They 
can be driven both exogenously and endogenously, as the compulsion to 
collaborate becomes a perceived virtue. The foregoing perspective suggests 
that while much partnership activity may be top-down, extra-local 
incentives and penalties may not always drive the process (Ward, 1997a. 
188). The institutions generated through ideological commitments to 
partnership may resemble regimes, but for different reasons. Regimes 
which are sustained ideologically are not the same as those sustained by 
financial interdependence. 


Evolving Interdependence 


The arguments set out above suggest that regime governance should be 
treated as a specialised form of partnership governance and as a specialised 
form of networking. Given these distinctions, can the process of partnership 
building in pursuit of governmental funds itself generate interdependence 
between local authority and business sector? There is no reason why 
partnerships established for this purpose cannot evolve into networks 
(Skelcher et al, 1996: 2). Just as necessity can become virtue, so symbolic 
co-operation can become embedded materially (Cochrane, 1999: 113-114). 
This perspective is analogous to Stone’s notion of ‘structuring’ (Stone, 
1989: 10) and to Hay’s idea of a ‘dialectical’ relationship between structure 
and agency (1995). More concretely, the process of developing and 
implementing challenge fund projects through a bureaucratised partnership 
may lead to spin-off projects which become ‘necessary’ to both parties and 
which require the pooling of resources. The concept of ‘need’ is, therefore, 
dynamic. By extension, cooperation between the agents may become more 
sophisticated as each discovers what the other can offer. Partnership, or 
networking, may be taken for granted in due course. There is implicit 
support for this position in literature which argues that government 


promotion of partnership is not only about ‘leverage’, but also about 
facilitating a dynamic interaction between the partners within the 
arrangements it is funding (Hastings, 1996; Lawless, 1991; Bailey et al, 
1995; John, 1997). The internal dynamics of partnership are of particular 
interest given Stone’s (1989: 236) comment about the difficulties in 
building regimes: ‘[t]he creation of a regime from scratch is imaginable but 
not likely. The cost of coordination would be enormous -hence the strong 
relevance of the problem of collective action to regime formation’. While 
Stone is writing about the US, this view serves as a reminder that networks 
and regimes may be difficult to build and sustain. If he is right, regime 
governance could be a long term outcome of many partnership building 
exercises, some of which fashion long term networking arrangements, while 
others do not. 


Conclusion 


It remains to summarise the issues discussed in this chapter. The literature 
suggests that the three main factors behind the emergence of regeneration 
partnerships are: economic globalisation and capital mobility; 
entrepreneurial and partnership ideologies; and government policy. These 
variables may have created significant pressures for local collaboration, but 
the question addressed in the case studies is whether they have created the 
conditions for regime governance. The literature also suggests that top- 
down urban policy measures designed to generate partnerships may succeed 
at the cost of undermining local collaborative synergy. Box 2.2 sets out 
hypotheses about the conditions in which regime governance might be 
present. The contra-indicators acknowledge the possibility of unanticipated 
effects arising from the factors identified here, from unidentified factors, 
and from the process of partnership working itself. 


Variables Hypotheses Contra-indicators 


esource Financial constraints make Local Financial constraints do 
Constraints Government and Business leaders not encourage local 
collaborate to preserve services. 


Government Regeneration Partnerships are 
olicy established in order to bid for a 
range of governmental funds. 


authorities and businesses 
to engage in partnerships. 


Governmental funding 
does not constitute a 
strong motivation for 
partnerships. 


deologies of The enterprise culture leads local Challenge partnerships 


artnership authorities to engage in 


cause resentment and 


land partnerships with business elites. cynicism. The ideology of 
nterprise Partnership working itself creates partnership is weak 


support for new partnership 
initiatives. 


conomic Globalisation pressures place 
Globalisation dependent businesses to seek 
partnerships with local 
authorities. Local politicians 
incorporated by language of 
globalisation. 


volving In Partnerships become embedded, 
terdependence generate collaborative synergy 
and become self-sustaining. 


among all actors. 


Economic globalisation 
does not generate 
interdependence between 
local authorities and 
business groups. 


Partnerships demonstrate 
incompatibility between 

organisational objectives. 
Creates negative synergy 
and partnerships collapse. 


Box 2.2: Possible Conditions for Regime Governance in the UK 


The insights which can be drawn from urban regime theory in explaining 
urban partnerships in the UK are limited. Even if partnerships exhibit the 
distinctive characteristics of regimes, regime theory will not explain them. 
The explanatory tools in regime theory, based as they are on an analytical 
split between state and market, do not explain UK style urban partnerships. 
The search for a regime theory in the UK is therefore mistaken. As noted 
above, Ward (1997b: 1494) argues for the development of abstract pre- 
conditions capable of explaining regime formation in the UK. A different 


approach is taken here. Theoretical abstractions must be capable of 
explaining urban partnerships regardless of whether they resemble regimes 
or not. To achieve this objective, it is necessary to move away from 
approaches which seek to make regime theory fit. The task of policy 
science is to create patterns that make sense of the things we are trying to 
explain and regime theory does not help explain regeneration partnerships 
in the UK. The empirical component of the study now proceeds to examine 
the workings of regeneration partnerships in Barnsley, Rotherham, Hull and 


North East Lincolnshire. 

Notes 

1. The meaning of ‘governance’ is considered further below. 

2. This study doesn’t address the influence of policy transfer on central government and local 
governance. See, for example Davies and Evans, (1997) and Evans and Davies, (1999). 

3. Stoker (1998a) makes five propositions characterizing governance which are viewed as 
complementary, one of which is that governance is about autonomous self-governing networks of 
actors (1998a: 23). 

4. The ‘hollowing out of the state’ refers to: privatization and limiting the scope and forms of 


11. 
12. 


public intervention; loss of functions by central and local government departments to alternative 
delivery systems, the loss of functions by Britain to the European Union; and limits to the 
discretion of public servants through the new public management with its emphasis on 
accountability and clearer political control through a distinction between politics and 
administration (Rhodes, 1996: 661). 

This perspective seems to be a departure from the Marsh and Rhodes continuum in which an 
issue network can be characterised by conflict and mistrust (1992: 251). 

The situation described by Di Gaetano and Klemanski suggests the continuation of 

professionalised policy networks and the absence of strategic management (Bassett, 1996). Such 
networks are evidence of the enduring nature of traditional local government practices. 
Di Gaetano’s later (1997) work on Bristol is more sensitive to the traditional conceptualization of 
regime theory and instead of characterizing the local authority as a mixed regime, he identifies 
two regimes, pro-growth and growth management, which are centred around different local 
authority departments, but also incorporate influences from outside the local authority. 

As the regional adjudicator on the Single Regeneration Budget, the Government office stands in 
a hierarchical relationship with the partnership (Rhodes, 1999a: xviii). 

Stoker and Mossberger identify this type as the regime described by Stone in Atlanta. 

One possible distinguishing feature is that the typology is not oriented on policy arenas. The 
typology could incorporate the argument put by Bassett (1996: 552), that regime theory is about 
the analysis of continuous, horizontal links between policy arenas, where the organic regime 
would represent harmony and the symbolic regime conflict, between different policy networks. 
See chapter 1. 

The rules for competitive tendering have been changed since May 1997. Local authorities are 
now under an obligation to provide ‘best value’. This concept marginally weakens the pre- 


13. 


14. 


13. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


disposition in the previous legislation requiring local authorities to award contracts to the lowest 
bidder (DETR, 30.7.98). 

This is not to deny the role of ‘street level bureaucrats’ in policy development. However, regime 
analysis prescribes a necessary role for the private sector in influencing policy. 

See below for a discussion of how interactions in a challenge fund partnership may be the 
catalyst for the development of regime type governance. 

One or two means of ameliorating business pre-eminence are identified, but the implications of 
these measures for the market economy are not discussed. 

See Harding (1991,1994,1995, 1996a,b, 1997 and 2000). 

It was noted at the beginning of this chapter that ‘policy transfer’ has been claimed as an 
important explanation for changes in urban policy during the 1980s and 1990s. The relevance of 
government programmes to partnership formation is discussed further below. However, the 
sources from which such programmes may have been inspired is beyond the scope of this study 
which examines the impact of variables on the locality, rather than on the national state. 

However, as in the USA (Molotch, 1976), new inward investment may also be catastrophic for 
local businesses. The impact of hypermarkets on small retailers in Cardiff is indicative of this 
point (Imrie et al, 1995). 

Businesses represented on partnership boards are not entitled to benefit directly from grants that 
they are involved with managing. 

SRB1 saw 464 bids of which 201 were successful. Round 2 saw 326 bids of which 172 were 
successful, suggesting a high demoralization rate (Tyler, March 1998: 25). 

For those authorities which do not seek partnership dependent funds, this variable is, of course, 
irrelevant to processes of partnership building. 


3 Barnsley - A Coal Town 


Introduction 


Barnsley Metropolitan Borough Council (BMBC) is a unitary authority, 
created in 1974 when 14 smaller authorities were amalgamated. It is 
dominated by Labour, which holds 52 out of 66 council seats. It is also the 
biggest employer in Barnsley, employing over 10,000 people. Barnsley 
suffered badly from the decline of the coal industry and dependant 
industries, resulting in a net loss of 20,000 jobs since the late 1970s. Mining 
employment stood at 15,000 in the early 1980s with the last pit closing in 
1994. The figures for GDP growth in the period 1982-1997 for Barnsley 
(9%), for South Yorkshire (19%), for Yorkshire and Humberside (39%) and 
for the UK (44%) indicate the scale of relative decline. A consultants report 
on Barnsley’s economic future, predicted that the economic gap between 
Barnsley, Yorkshire and Humberside, and the UK would widen due to 
continued low growth in the local economy. The relative economic and 
social decline in the coalfields is such that the South Yorkshire sub-region, 


in which Barnsley is located, receives EU Objective 1 funding. | Nearly 
£400 million from UK and European regeneration programmes since 1979 
has not succeeded in stimulating regeneration in Barnsley, if the 
replacement of the 20,000 lost jobs and improvement in the town’s relative 
economic position are indicators of success. Barnsley was perceived, if 
anything, to be in a position of absolute economic decline. Of the four case 
studies, Barnsley’s economic position was by far the worst and it was 


doubted whether the town could ever fully recover.” 

The decline of traditional employment in Barnsley revealed structural 
weaknesses in the local economy. A gap developed between available skills 
and the changing requirements of employers. The proposed remedy for 
these economic difficulties is to change the profile of the local economy 
radically, away from traditional manufacturing industries. The consultants 


argued that inward investment, above all else, has the potential to create a 


‘step change’ in the economic fortunes of Barnsley.> Envisaging alternative 
‘New Industrial’ and ‘Post Industrial’ futures they identified the latter 
strategy as most likely to regenerate the area. Diversification would be 
necessary, it was argued, if the problems of over-dependence on a single 
declining industry were to be prevented in future. Barnsley wants to attract 
investment from new high-tech industries, many of which will come from 
abroad. The borough has enjoyed limited success in changing its profile 
although its overall inward investment record has not improved in recent 
years. Three recent overseas investors are now among the twenty biggest 
employers in Barnsley. 


Globalisation and Economic Regeneration 


The Council attributed the collapse of the coal industry as much to political 
vindictiveness by the Conservative government as to global economic 
forces and to an energy policy which promoted gas to the exclusion of coal. 
The weak economic position of the UK and of Yorkshire and Humberside 
in the face of an ever more competitive global economy represents a 
‘challenge’ for Barnsley, but economic ‘globalisation’ was also seen as an 
opportunity for regeneration. It was argued that Barnsley has ‘a good story 
to tell’ footloose companies wanting to locate in the UK. 


The Process of Inward Investment 


Consultants argue that because Barnsley is comparatively small, inward 
investment enquiries are better handled at the sub-regional, or the regional 
levels. Barnsley has limited capacity to achieve regeneration ‘from within’ 
and ‘South Yorkshire was viewed as a stronger brand than Barnsley’. The 
consultants argued that foreign investors look mainly for large geographical 
areas with suitable characteristics. In the first instance, therefore, individual 
towns like Barnsley are unlikely to figure in their deliberations. They 
recommended developing the South Yorkshire Forum (SYF), as a 


‘strategic’ or ‘visionary’ body to co-ordinate the regeneration effort.4 
Objective 1 funding is a further incentive for building a strategic 


partnership at the sub-regional level. The Council was worried that unless 
sub-regional administrative arrangements satisfy the European 
Commission, control of Objective 1 funds could fall to the Government 
Office for Yorkshire and Humberside (GOYH), or to Yorkshire Forward, 
the Regional Development Agency. The regional ‘brand’ is vital in 
attracting overseas inward investment to Barnsley. Half of new inward 
investment in Barnsley comes from overseas and the Yorkshire and 
Humberside Development Association (YHDA), part of the Department of 
Trade and Industry’s ‘Invest in Britain Bureau’ (IBB), handled the majority 
of overseas investment inquiries before merging with Yorkshire Forward in 
1999. 

An investment by a US company which develops, markets, and supports 
systems and applications software, shows how overseas investment 
typically proceeds. The company was introduced to Yorkshire and 
Humberside through the IBB network after indicating a preference for a 
central site in England. The YHDA invited those authorities it deemed 
appropriate to provide site specifications, which were passed back to the 
company which narrowed its choice to two sites, one in Barnsley the other 
in Germany. Both sites offered financial packages including tax allowances 
on building, training packages and a business rate waiver until 2005. The 
competitor site in Germany was rejected because of the language criterion, 
the crucial factor in choosing England. Barnsley itself was not important at 
this stage. The company wanted to export through the Port of Hull, but 
immediate proximity was not important because transport links are good. 
Local financial incentives and other elements like the sub-regional labour 
market only figured in the second ‘trawl’. The company said that the 
YHDA was instrumental in ‘courting’ them. It was sufficiently impressed 
with the support it had received to become involved in ‘championing’ the 


area to other companies considering locating in the area.” 


Inward Investment and Local Dependence 


Several corporations recently located in the Barnsley area plan to expand. 
However, ‘out-sourcing’ is a problem for Barnsley. A decision by a local 
company to move tennis ball production to the Philippines has resulted in 


job losses. However, the productive capital of companies which rely on 
skilled labour, just-in-time production and the development of business 
networks, is less mobile than that of labour intensive industries. Stockpiling 
to meet ‘justin-time’ demand, which outsourcing would require, was not 
viewed as an option in high tech industries where innovation proceeds 
rapidly and where team building takes time and resources. Thus, 
outsourcing or outright re-location was not an immediate threat in these 
companies. Subject to market fluctuations, the productive capital invested 
in these high-tech industries appeared to be secure, although this situation 
might change when various financial incentives are withdrawn. However, 
the level of dependence on Barnsley itself by these international companies 
is weak. One example is a company which obtains its supplies (raw 
materials) from the parent company in Germany. Its main market is the UK 
automotive industry but its skilled labour is drawn from other parts of the 
UK. Another company said that the old industrial culture of shift patterns 
was seen as an advantage in choosing to invest in the coalfield area. But 
neither company depends on Barnsley for Labour, materials or markets, 
although their investments appeared to be secure in the medium term. 


The Development of Regeneration Partnerships in Barnsley 


Partnerships in Barnsley developed only recently as a consequence of the 
economic difficulties discussed above and political change in the Labour 
Party. The Council recalled an ideological division with business leaders in 
the early 1980s when ‘never the twain shall meet’ was the predominant 
attitude. A change occurred over 10-15 years, stemming from the defeat of 
the 1984-5 miners strike and the subsequent realisation that public 
institutions could not tackle economic and social problems alone. A study 
undertaken by Sheffield University, which recommended the establishment 
of an economic regeneration partnership in Barnsley (see Lawless, 1990, 
1994), reported that 1988 was a time of flux in the attitudes of the public 
and private sectors. A survey of twenty six leading public officials and 
private sector directors indicated agnosticism about partnerships, with five 
expressing a preference for partnership working, five a preference against, 
and ten non-committal. By 1990, another report detected a ‘spirit of 
partnership in the area’. The earliest example of the Council seeking 


business involvement in economic development was an invitation by the 
Council Leader in 1985 to the then President of Barnsley Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry (BCCI) to sit on the Council’s Financial Assistance 
to Industry Panel which allocated grants to local businesses. Once economic 
development became the main priority for Barnsley, the Council’s 
leadership decided that the business community, as wealth creators, needed 
to be mobilised if regeneration efforts were to succeed. Projects for the 
development and marketing of sites on the MI motorway were carried out in 
partnership with the private sector through the medium an Economic 
Development Committee and its corollary, the Barnsley Development 
Office. 

The Council’s analysis of the Barnsley Partnership Ltd, its first venture 


company, illustrates the reasoning for partnership approaches.® The 
partnership with a large developer was established in 1990 to ‘get 
development moving in Barnsley’, while retaining a ‘degree of control’ for 
the Council over the kind of developments taking place. The Council 
described itself as the initiator of a new relationship with business, driven 
by local economic imperatives and by the related desire ‘to demonstrate to 
the Government the Council’s ability to work in partnership with the private 
sector’ as a means of winning government grants. In this respect, the 
partnership was successful, credited as a significant reason why Barnsley 
was able to win City Challenge. 

Barnsley’s initiative was in part a response to the perceived threat of the 
Urban Development Corporations. The Council accepted that it could either 
work in partnership or have its economic development functions, including 
planning, transferred to another body. Other than confrontation with the 
Government, collaboration with business was the only option. The Council 
recognised that it could not govern alone and, notwithstanding the generally 
gloomy prognosis for regeneration in Barnsley, it argued that if everyone 
pulled together, teamwork could make a difference. Initial contacts with the 
business sector brought the Council into a relationship with the Chamber of 
Commerce, thereby enhancing formal and informal links with business. The 
establishment of a Training and Enterprise Council (TEC) also brought the 
Council into contact with business leaders who had local clout, and 


provided a structured basis for collaboration to develop. These links 
provided a basis for relationships to improve. 


Business in Partnership 


Business leaders who were active in Barnsley in the 1980s shared a similar 
perspective on the emergence of partnerships. They attributed change to the 
impact of unemployment and to overtures by the then Council Leader. The 
explanation, mirroring that of the Council, was that all organisations have to 
‘pull in the same direction’ if regeneration is to be achieved’. One director 
from a high-tech company became involved after being invited to join the 
Board of the TEC, opening up influence over a key government funding 
stream. Membership of the TEC led him into activity in other partnerships, 
including the Barnsley Regeneration Forum (BRF) and the Barnsley 


Development Agency (BDA)./ Business involvement was perceived by 
some as a duty and business dynamism was viewed to be essential for the 
success of regeneration projects. Partnership working was frequently 
perceived to be about narrow economic concerns rather than wider 
governance processes, but some business leaders were proud of their ‘moral 
ethics’, the ‘good neighbour syndrome’. Companies tended to delegate 
decisions about whether to become involved in partnerships to local 
managers. In some cases, head offices encouraged local managers to 
become involved, in others they took no interest. 

The perception of business leaders who were raised locally and worked 
locally differed from those who came from outside Barnsley. Locals argued 
that business input into many different community activities is a moral duty 
and a necessity if regeneration efforts are to succeed. Moreover, it was 
suggested that business in Barnsley provides ‘checks and balances’ to the 
domination of the Labour Party in the Council Chamber. 

One of the consultants’ conclusions was that more ‘business leaders’ 
should be brought directly into partnerships rather than via representative 
bodies like the Chamber and the TEC. This objective was also a priority for 
the Council because the same half dozen business leaders tended to be 


involved in all the main partnerships in the Borough.® Barnsley’s weak 
economic base means that there are few potential business partners and no 


‘captains of industry’. Conversely, the small number of activists enable the 
Council to get to know key individuals well and form good personal 
relationships, a factor which adds ‘glue’ to partnership working. Good 
personal relationships are viewed as an important factor in stimulating 
partnerships and the residual ethos of collectivism associated with the coal 
industry is articulated in the partnership process as a sense of community. 
BMBC suggested that the small active base within the private sector helps 
keep partners ‘on board’. Inevitably, there are compromises where one 


organisation loses out at the expense of another.’ However, given that each 
party is involved throughout the web of partnerships, the potential for loss 
to be balanced by gain elsewhere prevents each partnership from 
fragmenting due to conflicting interests. 

Time was cited as the most important constraint on participation in 
partnerships. Clearly, business leaders cannot become involved in 
partnerships unless they have ‘capacity’ above and beyond that required to 
run their business. An impediment to bringing new private sector actors into 
partnerships in Barnsley is the small number of businesses with enough 
slack resources to become involved. Existing business partners thought that 
more businesses might participate if they had a clearer perception of the 
work involved and a sense that their input is valued and acted upon. 

There is also cynicism about the partnerships in the business sector. The 
Managing Director of a German components company thought that the 
costs of partnership working would outweigh the benefits. This company 
was accused of insularity, having refused an invitation to become involved 
in the TEC. But it is not dependent on Barnsley and many of its employees, 
including the Managing Director, live elsewhere. Barnsley itself was not 
considered sufficiently important to the company to justify a contribution to 
community activities. Even business leaders who felt a moral duty to 
become involved in partnership acknowledged that economic benefit must 
be the ‘bottom line’. 


The Barnsley Regeneration Forum 


The first major regeneration partnership involving BMBC was the Deame 
Valley Partnership (DVP), a blueprint for subsequent partnership working 


in Barnsley. The DVP is an autonomous sub-regional partnership involving 
Rotherham, Barnsley and Doncaster councils. It was established in April 
1991 following a joint report which agreed a plan for the regeneration of the 
Deame Valley, a major industrial area in South Yorkshire. A later report 
recommended the establishment of a formalised partnership based on the 
government’s vision for private sector involvement in regeneration in 
Action for Cities (HMSO, 1988) and on what it saw as models of good 


practice in Birmingham and in Sheffield (see Lawless, 1990,1994), 10 The 
Deame Valley Partnership is responsible for managing the Deame Valley’s 
City Challenge project and the Deame Valley Enterprise Zone. 

City Challenge and, subsequently, the SRB, played an important role in 
setting the direction of both the Deame Valley Partnership and Barnsley’s 
local partnerships. If partnership was a ‘necessary’ response to economic 
collapse, it was strongly influenced by central government funding regimes. 
According to one senior council officer, “what cemented the partnership 
was the opportunity to go for funds and our success in doing that’. 
Accordingly City Challenge was an opportunity to formalise co-operation 
in the shape of the Barnsley Regeneration Forum. 

The Barnsley Regeneration Fomm (BRF) was set up in 1993 on the 
initiative of BMBC to bring together the major players working for the 
regeneration of the Borough. The Council believed that the Forum would be 
instrumental in the process of winning government grants. It had become 
clear that a good working relationship with the private sector was necessary 
if the Council wanted ‘the ear of government’. Originally, the Fomm was a 
tripartite partnership consisting of the Council, Barnsley and Doncaster 
TEC, and the Barnsley Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Its objective 
was to build a more competitive economy in Barnsley and to this end, its 
initial objective was economic development. Subsequently, Barnsley 
College, Voluntary Action Barnsley, Barnsley Health Authority, the South 
Yorkshire Police, the Employment Service and English Partnerships joined 
the Fomm, with GOYH sitting as an observer. Its was broadened in 
recognition that economic development strategies alone were not working 
and because the SRB placed a greater onus on ‘inclusiveness’ than City 
Challenge. 


While the Barnsley Regeneration Fomm is an institutionalised 
partnership of local elites, it is not an independent company. Rather, it is 
administered within the Council and chaired by the Council Leader. Council 
leadership was perceived as an important way of ensuring its democratic 
legitimacy. Moreover, the Council, with its tradition of strong civic leaders 
and its relative size, was widely considered to be the dominant institutional 
actor in the area. 

The Forum is responsible for determining strategies and priorities for 
bids to regeneration funds, and for the management of regeneration 
projects. The Council is the accountable body for the expenditure of SRB 
funds. There was general agreement about the path which Barnsley needs to 
follow. Barnsley’s Integrated Regeneration Strategy (IRS) contains four 
‘strategic goals’: wealth creation, social cohesion, lifelong learning and 
quality of life. This document is the vision statement for the Borough and 
the principal policy statement of the Forum. All partners are committed to 
the revival of the area through wealth creation and each agreed that the role 
of the others is vital to that task. Relationships between the parties on the 
Forum were described as good. 


Influence within the Barnsley Regeneration Forum 


It is difficult to say which agency has the greatest influence on the Forum. 
The IRS was written within the Council, but BCCI claimed to have 
suggested the original idea of developing a common strategy. The President 
of BCCI, Vice-Chair of the Forum, described his role as putting forward a 
commercial position but he was unable to quantify his influence on the IRS. 
There were mixed views about whether the partnership has influenced the 
Council’s approach to regeneration. The Chief Executive felt that the 
Council have always been ‘municipal entrepreneurs’, but he was unsure 
whether today’s business-like approach to local politics had resulted from 
partnership working. The Forum was perceived by another senior officer to 
have stimulated a change in policy orientation, where the objective of job 
creation for those with an ‘employee mentality’ has been supplemented by 


the goal of wealth creation through individual entrepreneurship. !! 
Consequently, social regeneration was interpreted as the need to enhance 


personal competitiveness and overcome the employee mentality associated 


with large-scale industry. 12 

Despite this uncertainty about relative influence, the approach adopted in 
the IRS toward social regeneration issues is indicative of a widespread, if 
not deeply held, commitment to market led growth. The Forum was viewed 
by the Council as an overarching ‘holistic’ partnership, with responsibility 
for setting parameters against which partners implement specific elements 
of the strategy. It was described by consultants as the emerging ‘pre- 
eminent local body’. The full range of local regeneration activities are, in 


theory, governed by the strategic objectives established by the Forum. 13 

But neither the TEC nor business leaders in membership viewed the 
Forum in this way. When asked which partnerships he was involved with, 
one company director did not recall that he was on the Forum’s Board until 
prompted. A senior officer at the TEC suggested that the Forum has no 
significant strategic role, but rather that it stitches together different bodies 
and different elements to provide a broad appeal. While these elements do 
not conflict, they were not generated strategically in the sense of being 
developed through common thinking. This attitude was reflected among 
some senior officers within the Council. The Forum was viewed, for 
example, as a body in which people pursue their own ‘pet interests and self 
interests’. If the partners on the Forum share a common agenda, it is 
questionable whether this agenda has permeated beneath local elites. Said 
one member, ‘the common agenda exists at the highest level, but not 
beneath that in constituent organisations’. A senior Council officer accepted 
that BMBC is a diverse organisation in which some people, particularly 
officers below senior management, are not interested in partnerships. The 
tenuous nature of the common agenda was articulated by a business leader 
who said that the Council still pursues anti-competitive priorities, arguing 
for spending on deprived communities, when, in his view, redevelopment of 
the town centre holds the key to regeneration. 

There were also criticisms that instead of concentrating on the four 
strategic objectives in the IRS, Forum meetings are bogged down in SRB 
procedures. ‘The Forum evolved on the back of the programmes, so it 
reports back on them ... it is a rubber stamping mechanism which the 
Government Office approves of. Alternatively, ‘there is work to be done to 


regenerate the Regeneration Forum ... Government systems inhibit it 
because they are labourious’. The Council agreed that the partnership is 
encumbered by SRB bureaucracy, but it said that members and officers 
absorb a lot of it. There is a tension, argued the Chief Executive, between 
the flexibility of informal partnerships and the need to maintain ‘audit 
trails’ ensuring openness and accountability. Another defence of partnership 
bureaucracy was that it is an essential means of keeping partnership going, 
due to a comparatively high turn over of personnel which would impede 
networking. The structure of the partnership gives newcomers a focus to 
relate to. Bureaucratic partnership structures were, therefore viewed as very 
important and it was claimed that most of the important meetings between 
local authority and business elites occur through the formal structures of 
partnership. 


Added Value in the Barnsley Regeneration Forum 


There was widespread uncertainty about what the Forum has achieved. 
Perceptions of added value were, generally, abstract. Said the Council 
Leader, ‘Simply having better relationships is good for the town’. Another 
view was ‘we must believe it, or we wouldn’t do it’. A third said that 
without the Forum ‘our programmes and strategies would have been less 
relevant to the needs of the area’. Common aims and objectives in a 
competitive world ‘help Barnsley in relation to competing with other towns 
and cities’ and add to the credibility of a community seen to be pulling 


together, !4 The most obvious sign of competitive success for the Forum 


was grant funding, which could not have been obtained without it.15 This 
perception was shared by business leaders who identified the SRB as the 
major partnership success. One key business leader, however, argued that 
while the Forum represents community opinion and stimulates cross-sector 
discussion, it has failed to alleviate Barnsley’s problems. A gulf remains, he 
said, between the abilities of the Forum and the need for community 


leadership which is an essential pre-requisite for progress. !® 

There was also uncertainty about how far the ‘culture’ of partnership has 
developed in Barnsley, for example, whether partnership working has 
become embedded in the day to day activities of partner organisations. The 


consultants reporting on the economic future of Barnsley h ighlighted 
continuing differences in ‘approach and priorities’ between Forum partners. 
They argued that implementation of the Barnsley IRS requires more 
effective, better co-ordinated structures beneath the level of the Forum. 
‘Institutional capacity’ at the implementation level was seen as critical for 
successful regeneration. The question of whether this capacity is developing 
is considered further in relation to the three ‘implementation partnerships’ 
discussed below. 


The Barnsley Development Agency 


The Barnsley Development Agency (BDA), established as a limited 
company in November 1998, was the brainchild of the Council. It is 
governed by a Board, which includes representatives from each 
participating agency, the Council, BCCI and, until its dissolution, the TEC. 
It is managed by a Chief Executive appointed from the private sector, 
bringing together the Council’s Development Office and Barnsley Business 
Link. The BDA was a response to the need discussed above for 
coordination and leadership to drive wealth creation. It is seen in part as a 
delivery mechanism for the Regional Development Agency, Yorkshire 
Forward, and in part as a means of providing better integration at the 
operational level, an implementation mechanism for the Barnsley 
Regeneration Forum. BMBC agreed that beyond the strategy statements of 
the Forum, there is too much fragmentation and not enough ‘synergy’ at the 
level of implementation. 

However, the proposal for the BDA was also a defensive move by the 
Council in response to proposals from Rotherham Chamber of Commerce 
Training and Enterprise for a sub-regional inward investment body, which 
would involve local councils ceding control of their inward investment 


functions.” BMBC countered by arguing that while there is scope for 
collaboration across South Yorkshire over ‘strategic’ economic issues, 
inward investment activities are better organised at the local scale than at 
the sub-regional level. It was argued above that the regional and national 
levels are important for inward investment, and it is not possible here to 
determine the case for or against local or sub-regional offices. But, a 


conflict in perspective was evident between the TEC which operates on a 
wider on a sub-regional basis and BMBC which is confined to its 
geographical boundaries. 

The establishment of the BDA has been controversial. Although it 
involves the Council relinquishing at least part of its control over inward 
investment activities, it has been perceived by others as an attempt by the 
Council to take control of economic development. The TEC’s perception 
was that it already offers a ‘one stop shop’ which could serve the BDA’s 
purpose and that the Council is trying to impose itself. The Council insisted 
that this is not true and on the contrary, that it is ceding control of its inward 
investment office. It argued that the problem lies with the other bodies, 
particularly the TEC, which does not wish to relinquish control over 
business link activities. This conflict has been described as a ‘turf war’. The 
BDA was established on these lines for an interim 18 month period, based 
on a dual accountability arrangement in which the Barnsley Development 
Office and Business Link will answer to Council and TEC respectively. An 
SRB funded Community Economic Regeneration Team responsible for 
capacity building in the community is the only part wholly accountable to 
BDA Board. There was scepticism about whether there can be genuine 
integration with dual lines of accountability and whether they will be 
superseded by full integration in due course with the disbanding of the 
TEC. 


Added Value in the Barnsley Development Agency 


It is too early to be sure whether the BDA will improve local economic 
performance. One argument was that the BDA will eliminate duplication 
and clarify responsibilities. For example, when a new investment occurs, 
the Council offers an ‘aftercare service’. The point at which a new 
investment ceases to involve ‘aftercare’ and falls within the responsibility 
of Business Link, the TEC organisation which provides support for local 
businesses, is a grey area which BMBC and the TEC have been arguing 
about, resulting in duplication. The BDA could eliminate this kind of 
dispute and it may facilitate ‘understanding’. However, the continuation of 
dual lines of accountability leaves room for scepticism on this point about 
which only time will tell. The BDA was also established to deliver a strong 


voice for Barnsley, necessary to compete with its powerful neighbour, 
Sheffield, for the ear of the Regional Development Agency. Fear of being 
marginalised by bigger, more attractive places was one of the reasons why 
BMBC resisted giving up its inward investment function to a sub-regional 
body and, instead, delegated it to an autonomous local partnership. Again, 
only time will tell if it succeeds. 


The Barnsley Miller Partnership Ltd 


The Barnsley Miller Partnership Ltd (BMP) between BMBC and Miller 
Developments, is a venture company established, as noted above, to 
generate commercial developments over which the Council can exert 
influence. Miller Developments is the commercial development and 
investment subsidiary of the Miller Group which specialises in providing 
‘construction and development services in the public and private sectors 
throughout the UK’. 

The BMP is the second venture company with which BMBC has been 
involved. The first, the ‘Barnsley Partnership Ltd’ is discussed above. 
However, the partnership failed to deliver due to the property recession of 
the early 1990s. As a result of this and other difficulties, the developer 
withdrew from the partnership and BMBC decided in November 1997 to 
form a new partnership to help with ‘stimulating new investment and job 
creation in Barnsley’. Miller Developments also anticipated opportunities 
for profitable development and sees the partnership as a means to that 


end.!8 Miller stands to gain profit share from the rent payable by incoming 
firms in proportion to the financial risk incurred in infrastructural 
investments such as site clearance and road building. Unlike the original 
partnership, which set itself the objective of creating 5,000jobs, the 
Barnsley Miller Partnership does not have particular targets, but is a 
‘generic partnership’ with the long term objective of development 
throughout the borough. The essence of the partnership is the land, planning 
expertise and access to grant aid which the Council can provide and the 
private sector funding, expertise and access to development profit which 
Miller brings to the table. One special benefit of working with Miller 
perceived by BMBC was that it is a privately funded family company. 


Unencumbered by banking restrictions and the constraints of the City of 
London, it was felt that Miller can respond to local opportunities with 
greater flexibility. 

While this partnership has straightforward development objectives, it 
raises broader issues in relation to best value. The Council recognised that 
one risk of partnership working is ‘vested interest’. If a particular business 
is involved in partnership, others could perceive, unfairly or not, that this 
company is being granted ‘an inside track’, thus creating resentment. This 
problem has implications not only for Council relationships with the wider 
business community, but for its commitment to ‘best value’ practices, 
which working with the private sector is supposed to encourage. While the 
Miller partnership has limited exclusive development rights, there was a 
perception that the earlier partnership enjoyed a monopoly position, thus 
generating hostility among local firms excluded from development 
opportunities. Miller is effectively an ‘in house private sector developer’. It 
was for this reason, and due to caution generated by the collapse of the 
Doncaster 2000 Partnership amid allegations of corruption (Doncaster Free 
Press, 24.12.97) that the new partnership was subjected to lengthy scrutiny 
by the Council’s auditors, delaying the process by several months. The 
partnership has tried to counter such perceptions by emphasising the long 
term nature of the partnership and Miller’s commitment to it. 

The commitment for Miller involves, at the minimum, financing 2/3 of 
the partnership overheads. It also involves investing substantial resources in 
projects which may not come to fruition. A good example is the Oakwell 
City Challenge project, to which the previous developer contributed an 
employee two days per week and other resources in time and expertise. The 
scheme collapsed because of a failed compulsory purchase order (CPO), 
turned down by parliament. The decision was described as ‘bizarre’, given 
that the project had been an integral part of Barnsley’s successful City 
Challenge bid. The rejection of the CPO meant that nearly a million pounds 
of public and private money went ‘down the drain’. 

More fundamentally, the Council feared that if schemes do not quickly 
come to fruition, pressure will develop, driven by the profit motive, for 
Miller to pursue short term high-yield projects which comply neither with 
its re-industrialisation strategy nor with its broader objectives for 
regeneration. A potential conflict between profit and job creation exists if 


the profit objective results in pressure on the partnership to quickly produce 
a scheme which generates few jobs, rather than waiting for a better 
employment opportunity to arrive. It was acknowledged that within the 
partnership there is always a tension between the Council’s objective for 
labour intensive developments and Miéiller’s profit interest. As a 
compromise, however, Miller has agreed to retain part of a business park 
for development as a labour intensive call centre. 


Added Value in the Barnsley Miller Partnership 


A recent development by Kenpak Europe Ltd, an American manufacturer of 
sterile medical packaging, was highlighted as an example of added value. 
The development was described as the result of long term negotiation over 
18 months which overcame serious problems. Without the partnership 
agreement, it was argued, Miller might not have ‘stuck with it’ in which 
case jobs could have gone elsewhere. If the main objective of this 
partnership for the Council is job creation, then the down side may be that it 
has to allow developments which are not labour intensive, like the recent 
case of a warehouse taking up a lot of space, but offering few jobs. In short, 
while specific developments have occurred because of the partnership it is 
not possible at this stage to quantify the balance of achievement in terms of 
jobs and industrial development. 


The Barnsley Business Education Partnership 


Each of the strategic goals in the IRS, including that for “Lifelong Learning’ 
are linked to the economic development agenda. According to the IRS: 


The growth of a flexible labour market demands that individuals have to 
commit themselves to ensuring that their skills and knowledge are 
current and are in line with the needs of employers. For the individual, 
personal competitiveness will have a major bearing in economic success. 


Thus, the objective of ‘improved access to learning opportunities’ is 
based on a market-led philosophy of education. A consultant’s report shed 
further light on this thinking, arguing that because an ‘employee mentality’ 


tends to prevail among the workforce, the ‘promotion of entrepreneurship’ 
is an important objective. A leading company director supported this 
perspective: 


There is a gap in the attitudes of the local community ... There is a lot of 
theft, crime, not the work ethic there should be. There are high absences 
and high turnover because there has been a lot of unemployment here for 
generations. 


‘Lifelong learning’ is a practical example of how the economic 
development agenda has affected political thinking in Barnsley. Priorities 
for schools reflect the entrepreneurial attitudes discussed above in relation 
to economic development. However, the Local Education Authority (LEA) 
complained that local autonomy in determining priorities is strictly limited; 
‘we put together the education development plan, based on a series of 
options given us by the Government. We just choose one’. It is difficult, 
therefore, to determine whether ‘competitiveness’ 1s deeply embedded in 
local thinking about education. Nonetheless, the LEA accepted that since 
schools have a responsibility to prepare young people for adult life, then 
business should be involved with the education of young people. The 
involvement of business in education was viewed as an important element 
in preparing school children for work. The Barnsley Business Education 
Partnership (BBEP) is an example of this approach. 

BBEP is a registered company comprising four partner organisations, 
BMBC, BCCI, the TEC and Barnsley College. The partnership was 
launched in April 1990 as part of a government initiative to improve 
education and business links nationally. The objective of the partnership is 
‘to unite business with education and create a coherent thriving community 
where young people can realise their potential in the world of work’. 
Declining educational achievement in Barnsley was attributed to despair 
arising from economic decline and unemployment. A 5% fall during the 
mid 1990s among the year eleven cohort remaining within the education 
and training system was offered as a stark indicator of the disillusionment 
which sets in at the beginning of secondary education. Only 29% of 
Barnsley pupils obtained five or more GCSEs at grades A-C in 1995 
compared to 43.5% nationally, placing Barnsley in the bottom ten LEAs 


nationally. This figure rose to 29.8% by 1998 and 34.9% in 2000, still 
14.3% below the national average. The role of the BBEP is to mobilise the 
business sector in an attempt to reverse this position by preparing the youth 
of Barnsley for the world of work. The partnership manages a range of 
projects designed to facilitate bi-lateral links between schools and 
businesses. 

While there is no formal link, and the role of the BBEP was not viewed 
as crucial in determining the learning needs of people in Barnsley, the 
BBEP’s mission statement is compatible with the borough regeneration 
strategy and with the objectives of the Barnsley Regeneration Forum, 
seeking to support: 


the economic regeneration of Barnsley, the raising of achievement levels 
in Barnsley, the preparation of young people for the world of work, the 
development of the work-related curriculum, personal and professional 
development of staff from education and business. 


The BBEP is based on a formalised partnership agreement, originally the 
Barnsley Compact. The Compact shows that business-education links have 
existed in Barnsley since the early 1970s at least. The Compact states that 
BCCI approached the LEA in 1989 with a proposal to establish an ‘Industry 
Education Partnership’. A Working Party was established to develop an 
action plan and a vision statement for the partnership. The objectives of 
raising aspirations and preparation for the changing world of work were set 
down in this document. 

The partnership concentrates on specific small scale initiatives, including 
the mentoring of students, teacher placements, recruiting business 
governors and those aspects of the school curriculum associated with 
‘industry activities’. It is chaired by a semi-retired businessman, who was 
Managing Director of a local company until 1994. As a former president of 
BCCI, he was instrumental in establishing closer relations with the Council 
during the 1980s, believing that “businesses can make a real impact at no 
cost and with minimum disruption to the working day’. This remark was 
underpinned by criticism of the lack of commitment to partnership within 
the business community. The Chairman of BBEP was emphatic that 
business representation through quasi public bodies such as BDTEC is not 


the answer to partnership problems and that ‘real’ business people should 
be willing to come forward, in their own long term interests and in those of 
the community. Other than the Chairman, who is paid for his efforts, there 
is no business involvement in the BBEP. The Chairman argued, however, 
that business expertise can ensure a match between what schools are doing 
and what business wants. While the national curriculum is not negotiable, 
presentation, responsiveness, respect, punctuality and reliability are skills 
which schools must teach so that pupils understand some of the disciplines 
of work in advance. The projects of BBEP are organised to achieve this 
end. 

BBEP is funded exclusively by public monies. The Chairman said that 
his contribution is time and expertise. One of his key roles is to mediate 
tensions over ‘turf between Council and TEC. He said that it had proved 
very difficult to get businesses, particularly small businesses, to give time to 
activities such as mentorship and school governorships, and he argued that 
public funds should be put aside to convince ‘big hitters’ who have 
experience, an ‘extra dimension’ to bring to education, to get involved. 
These problems were attributed partly to the lack of a substantial business 
base in Barnsley, but also to a lack of commitment on the part of the 
Council. The concern was that once external funds run out, BBEP will 
dissolve because private sector support for local projects is otherwise 
unsustainable. In this sense, there was a perception that commitment is 
‘superficial’ both among business and in the Council. This perception was 
lent added weight by the LEA’s perspective on the BBEP. Conceived as an 
important means of bringing private sector influence to bear on public 
sector thinking and management, it argued that ‘now there are very few 
public sector organisations that are not run on business principles ... one of 
the rationales for having EBPs has essentially disappeared’. 


Added Value in the Barnsley Business Education Partnership 


Added value from the BBEP was conceived in terms of ‘soft,’ input related 
factors, the main benefit being the different perspective which business has 
brought to education. Business acumen in project development and fund 
raising was perceived to be vital. The key to partnership synergy, it was 
suggested, has been the bringing together of creative approaches to 


implementing a pre-agreed agenda. The LEA was more sceptical. 
Ultimately, it argued, ‘all activities could have been achieved by other 
means’. Added value was perceived to emanate from individual projects 
and the links which ‘come naturally from those organisations involved’. As 
such, it was argued, BBEP would be better absorbed into a larger 
organisation, like the LEA or the TEC, which would release money from 
partnership overheads for education business link projects. 


Summary 


Barnsley is a small local authority, which has been decimated by economic 
decline and social exclusion. If it is to have any chance of success in its 
market-led regeneration project, Barnsley must diversify by attracting new 
overseas investment to the area. Barnsley’s partnership strategy was 
founded on the belief that there were no alternatives in the aftermath of the 
pit closures. Its relationships with the private sector have developed 
gradually since the mid 1980s. The bureaucratisation of partnerships, 
however, was encouraged primarily by the funding opportunities associated 
with City Challenge and the SRB. Relationships are good between partners 
on the Forum, but there are doubts about whether commitment to the 
partnership agenda exists beneath corporate elites, especially within the 
TEC and the Council. Furthermore, the Forum is viewed as overly 
bureaucratic, a problem attributed to the rigours of government funding, 
and not all agree that the Integrated Regeneration Strategy is a result of 
genuine strategic thinking. 

The story of implementation partnerships is one of contrasts. The BDA 
was bom out of turf wars and a concern that Barnsley should be heard amid 
the demands of more powerful neighbours for RDA resources. The 
Barnsley Miller Partnership illustrates the potential for long term co- 
operation between developer and local authority, at the same time 
highlighting potential tensions between best value and partnership on one 
hand and profit and job creation on the other. The Barnsley Business 
Education Partnership does not have strong support from all its members. It 
is viewed by some as outdated. Overall, business involvement in the 
partnerships is very limited, but at its strongest where a direct commercial 
interest exists. The explanation for this situation lies partly in a lack of 


business motivation and partly in the structural weakness of the local 
business sector. 

Added value from business inputs was perceived mainly in terms of 
‘soft? factors like expertise, knowledge, synergy and networking 
capabilities. Concrete examples of added value were few. The most 
important task of the partnerships, particularly the BRF and the BDA, is to 
win government funds. The exception to this rule, the Barnsley Miller 
Partnership, is a rare example of a partnership which has generated 
outcomes which might not otherwise have occurred. A full evaluation of 
partnership working can only take place over time, but there was little 
optimism that partnerships will succeed in reversing the decline of this 
stricken mining community. 


Notes 


1. To be eligible for Objective | assistance, a region must fall below 75% of the EU average for per 
capita GDP. GDP in Barnsley stood at 65% of the UK average in 1996, falling to 59% by 1999. 
GDP in South Yorkshire is 73% of the EU average. Objective 1 money could be worth up to £90 
million per year in South Yorkshire. 

2. 49% of Barnsley’s population is economically active, compared with 68% in Rotherham. 

3. By which they meant eliminating the disparities between the performance of Barnsley and the 
wider Yorkshire and Humberside Region by 2008. 

4. The discussion of the Barnsley Development Agency below shows why this recommendation 

was not carried out. 

The Deame Valley Partnership is discussed further below. 

Now the Barnsley Miller Partnership Ltd. See discussion below. 

The BDA is discussed further below. 

When asked how the commitment to ‘holism’ in Barnsley’s IRS was sustainable in an apparently 

fragmented series of implementation networks, the Council Leader responded that they were all 

the same people. 

. See the discussion of the Barnsley Miller Partnership (BMP) below. 

10. According to Census figures, the Deame Valley has a population of 76,601 or 10% of the three 
boroughs’ populations. The base line indicator for unemployment at the beginning of City 
Challenge noted 96 vacancies in the area and 4279 unemployed. 

11. This point is discussed further below in relation to the Barnsley Miller Partnership Ltd. 

12. This objective is discussed below in relation to the Barnsley Business Education Partnership. 

13. The IRS is discussed below. All Council services are directly or indirectly concerned with 
regeneration in its broadest sense. 

14. Duplication of effort is an issue in ‘operational’ partnerships but not at the strategic level which 
focuses on ideas, mission statements, winning grants and management. 

15. The Forum is responsible for working up bids and for monitoring their implementation. 
However, BMBC remains the accountable body for central government funds. 


O SNM 


16. By community leadership, he seemed to be expressing a wish for greater willingness on the part 
of the Council to prioritise economic development over social objectives. 

17. This discussion is elaborated in the Case of Rotherham which follows in chapter 4. 

18. The partnership manager was seconded from Miller Developments. 


4 Rotherham - A Coal and Steel Town 


Introduction 


Rotherham Metropolitan Borough Council (RMBC) has been a unitary 
local authority since 1974. Like Barnsley, it is dominated by the Labour 
Party. Rotherham too suffered from the dramatic decline of the coal 
industry with one pit employing around 400 people remaining in the 
Borough. Rotherham’s steel industry, the second largest employer in 
Rotherham after the Council, has also suffered severe cutbacks. The 
industry which employs 4,000 people, contmues to shed jobs at a rate of 
about 5% per year. Between 1970 and 1992, around 40% of all jobs in 
Rotherham were lost, with unemployment peaking at 23.5% in 1986. By 
May 2000, unemployment had fallen to 6.9%, compared with a UK rate of 
3.8%. Rotherham’s rate of unemployment has declined marginally more 
rapidly than that of the region since 1991, but it has worsened relative to the 
national rate. In light of these figures, the objective of reducing 
unemployment in Rotherham to the regional average in the near future 
appears optimistic. Unemployment was not the only indicator of decline in 
Rotherham. Average hourly earnings for full time male manual employees 
fell from 6% above the UK average in the 1970s to 2% below the UK 
average in 1994. Rotherham GDP stood at 76.4% of the EU Average in 


1998, ! However, Rotherham is better-off than its South Yorkshire 
counterpart, Barnsley, across a range of economic indicators including 
business survival rates, gross value added per head and educational 


attainment. In the 1998 Index of Local Deprivation, it is in 50th place, 
below Doncaster (39th) and Barnsley (42nd).3 


Rotherham’s Economic Strategy 


The decline of traditional industries created a gap between labour skills and 
employment opportunities in the Rotherham economy, necessitating a 
structural reorganisation of the local business sector in order to improve its 
responsiveness to new economic opportunities. This strategy involves 
economic diversification with a viewto buildingthe service sector and 


tourism.* Rotherham has had some success in realising this objective. 
Growth has occurred in the service and high-tech production sectors. 


Examples include two new call centres, creating 2,300 new jobs.> These 
investments, the largest that Rotherham has seen in decades, are expected to 
have a marked effect on unemployment in the Borough. Such successes 
enable Rotherham to put forward a positive message to prospective 
investors. According to the Rotherham Industrial Development Office 
(RiDO): 


it is not just one of the more attractive parts of the UK ... it is also one of 
the most dynamic areas for industrial and commercial growth ... There is 
an excitement within the Rotherham economy that has to be experienced 
to be believed. 


However, the rhetoric of success can be misleading. In 1997 RiDO 


claimed that the 120 acre Templeborough site was ‘almost full’.© Yet it was 
estimated that more than 25% this site remains unoccupied. The northern 
part of the Borough benefited from call centre investments, but the same is 
not true of other areas. Rotherham Town Centre was described by a leading 
industrialist as a ‘ghost town’ and the local press has expressed scepticism 
about claims that Rotherham is a ‘booming town of the north’. 


Globalisation and Economic Regeneration 


The world economy was perceived to present Rotherham with opportunities 
and threats. For example, a German clutch supplier recently located in 
Rotherham because wage rates are just over 50% of those in Germany. 
While this rate is low compared to Germany, it is high for Rotherham and 
the company was viewed as a good catch. On the other hand, the Council 
blamed the high level of the pound for recent job losses in the steel industry. 


In bids for government grants, Rotherham emphasises the legacy of decline 
in coal and steel, highlighting, for example, that of 366 local authority 
districts, Rotherham was 363rd in educational attainment based on the 1991 
Index of Local Deprivation, 338th for self employment as a proportion of 
the economically active population and 356th for long term 


unemployment. ’ 


Inward Investment and Indigenous Growth 


RiDO is responsible for implementing Rotherham’s economic development 
strategy, which targets both inward investment and business expansion. 
While further diversification is a priority, it was recognised that success will 
take time and people need jobs immediately. Hence, Rotherham continues 
to market its traditional industrial strengths. As of November 1998, it 


hosted 70 overseas investors, employing around 5,000 people.® It was 
estimated that overseas investment accounts for 7.1% of the jobs in 
Rotherham. According to Council statistics over a three year period to June 
1998, 1,167 new jobs out of 3,619 were created by overseas investors, 


32.2% of the total.’ 


Inward Investment and Local Dependence 


Like Barnsley, the majority of overseas inquiries for new inward investment 
in Rotherham come via the Invest in Britain network and the YHDA. The 
local experience was that new overseas companies decide on a national 
location before they choose a locality like Rotherham. However, other 
factors being equal, the locations of some overseas companies are 
determined by the markets they supply, suggesting a degree of local, or at 
least regional, dependence. Three Korean firms came to Rotherham in 1996 
to supply Samsung’s plant in the North East, creating 184 jobs and making 


re-location unlikely, provided Samsung remains. 10 

Over a 3 year period to 1998, 67.8% of new jobs were created by existing 
investors. One company chose to expand in an investment worth £9 million, 
despite competition from Hungary, because it believed that Rotherham has 


produced a ‘skilled, hardworking team’. The decision to expand was also 
influenced by Nissan’s growth in the North East and by the fact that there 
was room for expansion on the local site. Local factors therefore proved 
important in securing this secondary investment. Unsurprisingly, new and 
expanding domestic investors enquire directly to Rotherham, being more 
aware of the characteristics of the area, relevant agencies and the 
availability of incentives, than new overseas investors would be. Here, the 
size and quality of available sites has proved to be important. Laycast UK, 
for example, recently invested £13 million in an expansion programme 
which involved relocation from Sheffield to Rotherham because the 16 acre 


site and the infrastructure were suitable.!! RMBC believes that the regional 
brand is the key to inward investment and that ‘parochialism’ over whether 
a plant locates on one side of a Council border or the other is destructive. 
Despite intense competition for regeneration grants, it was argued that 
Rotherham has to build on the back of success in Sheffield. ‘If Sheffield is 


doing well, we are doing well. 12 


The Development of Regeneration Partnerships in Rotherham 


The Council has been involved in co-operation with industry since the early 
1970s. Economic co-operation existed as far back as 1972 with the 
establishment of the Rotherham Area Development Company, the 
forerunner of RiDO. This was a joint inward investment board, described as 
‘very innovative in its day’. Partnership working was seen and continues to 
be seen as necessary for economic growth. The Council argued that it has 
always been pro-active in this regard. According to the Chief Executive: 


A very simple example, which amazes some people when I’ve said it 
over the years is ... we will do any deal which will create jobs whether it 
is selling the land, leasing it or whatever: 


The designation of an Enterprise Zone in Rotherham in 1983 at a time 
when, it was claimed, neighbouring authorities saw it as ‘not the right thing 
to do politically’ was cited as evidence of this attitude. So, the Council’s 
approach to economic development predisposed Rotherham, a ‘pragmatic’ 


authority, toward co-operation with the private sector, and the Enterprise 


Zone was heralded as vindication of this approach. 13 Local activists 
believed that partnership working is founded on a strong sense of local 
community. Rotherham was described as ‘close knit’, having a common 
sense of identity and ‘wanting to do something for Rotherham’. Community 
identity was described as a ‘glue’ to partnership in Rotherham and, latterly, 
partnership as a ‘glue’ to community identity. 

While partnerships may be nothing new, a distinction was drawn between 
informal cooperation in the 1980s and structured partnerships represented 
today by the Rotherham Economic Partnership and the Deame Valley 
Partnership. The formalisation of partnerships occurred because ‘that is 
what the government said we’ve got to do’. The Council Leader said that 
the development of formal partnerships in Rotherham was hastened by the 
‘threat’ of an Urban Development Corporation. While co-operation with 
business has been long standing, it was restrictions on the scope of local 
authority activities, which required the Council to collaborate with new 
‘quasi public bodies’, including the TEC. In this sense, partnerships had 
more to do with bringing together the fragmented public sector than with 
building new links with the business sector. It was also said by more than 
one business leader that while the Council always enjoyed co-operation 
with the private sector, the relationship was ‘paternalistic’, a rubber 
stamping mechanism for Council policies. However, it was felt that the 
establishment of the local TEC had helped counter this paternalism. 

Council ‘pragmatism’ was not, however, universal. One officer 
highlighted continuing hostility among politicians to partnerships: 


Some members have been on the Council for 25 years or more. They are 
retired coal and steel workers who take the view that any development in 
the borough should be financed by the Council. They don’t see any merit 
in sharing costs and opportunities with other sectors. Some are still in a 
position of power. 


This perception was underlined by a councillor, who described his 
attitude to partnerships as ‘pragmatic old Labour’. The Council Leader 
himself felt that many of his colleagues tolerate partnerships with the 
private sector only because of the financial rewards for doing so. Others 


argued in the same vein that the Council is not homogenous and that the 
relationship between it and the private sector varies between departments 
and tiers of management. 


Business in Partnership 


As in Barnsley, the level of business activity within partnerships is low. At a 
conference of local ‘stakeholders’ organised by the Rotherham Economic 
Partnership (REP), of 120 people attending only 7 were from the business 
sector. The Chair of the Rotherham Economic Partnership could think of 
only 4 key private sector players in the area. Moreover, as in Barnsley, 
those active in one partnership tended to be active in others. One local 
business leader, for example was on the Boards of the REP, the Deame 
Valley Partnership, RCCTE and the Chamber of Commerce (before RCCTE 


was created). 14 

A number of explanations were offered as to why businesses have 
participated in partnerships. One was a sense of duty, a commitment to ‘put 
something back into the community we trade in’. This sense of civic duty, 
described as ‘Cadburyish’, related to longstanding local connections among 
private sector actors with most of these actors being local people who trade 
in companies with a strong local base. ‘Self-interest’ was another reason 
cited for getting involved with partnerships. When unemployment in 
Rotherham peaked in the mid 1980s, some business leaders feared social 
unrest and acted to try and prevent this happening. More importantly, it was 
recognised that companies dependent on Rotherham for labour and for 
markets, would benefit from the regeneration effort. In this sense, business 
can only stand to benefit from partnerships and, through mechanisms like 
the REP, gain leverage over the way money is spent. To succeed, it was 
argued, business, like the Council, needs co-ordinated efforts between 
public and private sectors. ‘Unless you work in partnership, you get 
nothing. Business has as much interest in this as the Council’. 

The perception of good relationships with the Council over a long period 
was shared by much of the business sector, and in this sense, a culture of 
partnership was identified in Rotherham based on the Council’s recognition 
that the private sector has an important role to play in addressing social 


deprivation. 15 However, formal partnerships, like the REP, were considered 
sustainable only insofar as they have control over significant resources. 
Indeed, were challenge funds to be controlled by the local authority, it was 
felt among business leaders that they would no longer have a stake in the 
governance of Rotherham. 

There was an accompanying reluctance by business leaders to become 
involved in partnerships, particularly among SMEs and overseas investors. 
Part of this attitude stemmed from a continuing belief that the Council 
makes all the key decisions and that partnership is a waste of time when 
business is faced with so many competitive pressures. The Council, while 
recognising a willingness in the business sector to respond to consultation, 
felt that active business commitment to partnerships is limited. One Council 
officer suggested that with the decline of the coal and steel industries, the 
potential to attract industrial leaders to partnerships has disappeared. He 
expressed a ‘gut feeling that new investors don’t have a stake in the area’. 

Most business involvement comes through the medium of the merged 
Chamber-TEC (RCCTE) which was described as the ‘voice’ of business in 
partnership. The merger was widely viewed as a positive step, creating a 
stronger business organisation able to promote wider business participation. 
As a consequence of the merger, more leading employers joined and 
RCCTE claimed one of the highest membership rates in the UK comprising 
25% of employers representing 75% of all employees. Business therefore 
put itself on a more equal footing, able to engage in partnerships with the 
Council through RCCTE which claimed that it has brought more senior 
business players to the partnership table. 

The Council and RCCTE were invariably identified as the ‘big players’ 
in Rotherham. Hence, the perception that influence within partnerships is 
restricted to ‘public or quasi-public bodies’. It was claimed by the most 
prolific business activist in Rotherham, that his involvement has cost him a 
fortune, though he didn’t regret it. Time was highlighted as the most 
important constraint on business involvement, a problem becoming more 
acute as competitive pressures grow. In addition, there are few ‘big hitters’ 
to promote Rotherham, and only a small business base. In the absence of a 
‘Richard Branson’ it was felt that business would be more likely to join up 
in support of a big, confidence inducing, ‘flagship’ project like 


Manchester’s Olympic bid, or a strong regional partnership, like the North 
East Development Agency. A project of this kind would, it was suggested, 
give the partnership process ‘momentum’. A further problem was identified 
in involving companies with head offices outside Rotherham which ‘get 
100 letters per day from partnerships’. The strategy, therefore, is to ask for 
individual involvement by local directors, rather than for a ‘corporate 
signature’. While this approach brings individuals into partnerships, it was 
acknowledged that it does not unlock corporate resources. However, several 
local directors reported corporate support for their engagement in 
partnership working, some having a small community budget. 

Overall, business participation in partnerships was perceived to be 
symbolic. According to one business leader ‘the words are used, but it is 
difficult to see any tangible output’. Business leaders were also vague about 
the role they played, making statements like ‘I attend committees’ or ‘I give 
my time’. Those with a clearer idea see themselves providing specific 
‘expertise’ in the development of regeneration projects. One specific role 
business leaders saw themselves as playing is in promoting the virtues of 
Rotherham to other potential business investors. 


The Rotherham Economic Partnership 


As with the Barnsley Regeneration Forum, the Deame Valley Partnership 
(DVP) provided the model on which the Rotherham Economic Partnership 


developed. !® The key difference between the informal relationships with 
the private sector that preceded the DVP and the structured relationships 
which followed was that the local authority no longer perceived itself to be 
‘pre-eminent’ and did not automatically expect to ‘lead’ partnership 
initiatives. The key political and ideological change identified by RMBC in 
the period leading up to the establishment of the Rotherham Economic 
Partnership in 1993 was the recognition, forced upon it by declining 
resources and developments in government policy, that other agencies, 
especially the TEC, would also play a leading role in regenerating 
Rotherham. The Council Leader, however, still viewed formal partnerships 
as necessary rather than desirable. He insisted that ‘we could have done it 
with the correct Rate Support Grant’. 


As a direct result of high unemployment in Rotherham in the mid 1980s, 
the Council invited representatives from the business community and the 
local trade unions to discuss a plan of action. Consequently, the Rotherham 
Economic Forum, a partnership in the corporatist mode between the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Council and the trade unions was established to 
promote economic development. This informal body was the precursor to 
the Rotherham Economic Partnership. The failure of Rotherham’s bid for 
City Challenge Round 2 was the immediate catalyst for the establishment of 
the Rotherham Economic Partnership after the Forum was criticised for 
being ‘too much of a ‘talking shop’ and for its ‘lack of structure’. In 
addition, there was political hostility to the newly formed Rotherham TEC 
and it was decided, following the failure of the bid, and in light of 
continued industrial decline, that the Council and the TEC would work 
better in a partnership situation, where others could ‘hold the ring’. 

The Rotherham Economic Partnership was launched in November 1993. 
The partnership was originally chaired by a ‘leading’ figure from the 
private sector, in the person of Sir Gordon Jones, then Chairman of 
Yorkshire Water, who was viewed as a powerful figure in the region. Like 
the Barnsley Regeneration Forum, it is not an independent limited 
company. It is, however, an ‘arms length’ partnership in three senses. Its 
offices are located independently of the Council and the TEC, it is managed 
by a member of staff seconded from the Department for Education and 
Employment with a business background, and it is now chaired by a 


business leader, the Regional Manager of Marks and Spencer, ! 7 The 
partnership was, in the first instance, concerned with meeting the 


Government’s objectives for economic regeneration. 18 Its mission 
statement was to ‘work for the economic well-being of Rotherham, raising 
its profile and attracting and generating investment’. The partnership 
developed a ‘strategic’ vision, which set out an optimistic picture of what a 
regenerated Rotherham would look like. A key task was to develop a 
cohesive strategic framework for Rotherham through which a thriving 
economy could be built. After 1993, the scope of the partnership widened, 
with a new focus on ‘social’ issues. The revised strategy identifies seven 
key regeneration activities, mirrored in the Councils economic 


development plan. !9 The current “Regeneration Strategy for Rotherham’ is 


a ‘ten year mission’ to ‘strengthen the Rotherham economy, produce 
additional jobs, and help make Rotherham a place where people feel proud 
to live and work’. As in Barnsley, the social agenda has an economic basis, 
‘the need to encourage greater self reliance and ambition amongst 
Rotherham businesses and citizens if the problems of the past are not to be 
repeated’. The SRB and other funding mechanisms are credited with 
guiding the partnership toward dealing with broader issues of social 
exclusion. 


Influence within the Rotherham Economic Partnership 


One business leader suggested that the partnership has lost its ‘helicopter’ 
vision as a consequence of the sheer weight of work associated with 
managing the SRB, a factor which has generated resentment in the Council 


against the ‘mind boggling’ demands of the Government.29 An even 
stronger view, shared by the Council and business leaders alike, was that 
bidding for ‘pots of money’ specifically discourages strategic thinking, a 
tendency to pursue grants, regardless of local need and the burden of work 
associated with them. Rather than contributing to an emergent ‘local 
governance’ the SRB was perceived to have caused a change from ‘local 
government’ to ‘local administration’ where partnerships are merely 


‘sloss’.2! 


The overall objectives of the partnership, set out in A Regeneration 
Strategy for Rotherham were agreed by the main partners, and there was no 
evidence of disagreements over ‘policy’ in this broad sense. But, according 
to a Council officer: 


The detail is where tensions exist, there is no conflict over where we see 
ourselves going. We’ve been through a very bad time, so it was all hands 
to the pump. Conflict exists in the practicality, the detail of how to carve 
things up. Everyone understands where we are going. 


Notwithstanding superior business numbers on the REP Board, there was 
a perception that the Council drives policy development. The business 
sector described RMBC as the ‘final arbiter’ because of its budget, its 


democratic mandate and the time which council officers in their ‘day jobs’ 
are able to put into the process of partnership development. One business 
leader on the Board said that the partnership is not a ‘major part of the 
Council’s thinking’ and, despite rhetoric to the contrary, that were it not for 
external funds, it ‘wouldn’t care’. Insofar as there is a dynamic within the 
partnership, it is between the Council and RCCTE, described as ‘the 
professional civil service’, rather than between the Council and the business 
sector. But any tensions that exist are less about policy than organisation. 


Added Value in the Rotherham Economic Partnership 


One of the reasons the REP was established was to bring the Council and 
Rotherham TEC into a more pro-active relationship and it was agreed that 
the process of partnership has rendered the Council less fearful of ceding 
‘turf to other bodies. Nonetheless, there are tensions over organisational 
responsibilities in arenas like inward investment and education and 


training. The merger between Chamber of Commerce and TEC created a 


fear within the local authority that it would be marginalised.2> Describing 
the relationship between the Council and RCCTE, a business leader from 
the retail sector drew an analogy with a phenomenon he called ‘carpet 
wars’. In carpet wars, different sections within a store compete for floor 
space. These changes cause tensions which have to be mediated by the 
manager, who is concerned with maximising the performance of the whole 
store. Similarly, organisational responsibilities are changing in Rotherham, 
a factor which has lead to inter-organisational tensions. These tensions are 
mediated by the partnership which keeps its eye on the ‘big prize’ of 
successful regeneration. In this respect, the REP referees the partnership 
equivalent of ‘carpet wars’. As in the store, tensions are aired within the 
partnership and agreement or compromise is reached. 

However, thinking about added value tended to be speculative along the 
lines of ‘the end result is greater than the sum of the parts’. When pressed 
about what the REP does which the private sector and the Council cannot 
achieve separately, or through informal networking, it was widely agreed 
that the principal benefit to Rotherham has been grants from Government 
sources. Beyond this, the availability of business expertise in support of 


regeneration projects was viewed as beneficial. It was suggested that the 
business sector provides ‘flair and imagination’, where councillors and 
officers may not possess ‘business acumen’ or the ‘discipline of the bottom 
line’. At the same time, it was recognised that such subjective claims cannot 
be substantiated. Ultimately, claims that partnerships have generated added 
value are based around a perception of ‘huge positive synergy’ whose 
effects cannot easily be measured. One partnership activist said: 


... If you were to ask how many jobs that had created for Rotherham, the 
answer would be none. We can create ambition, can help fund, can 
perhaps claim that some jobs came to Rotherham rather than elsewhere. 


Others were more cynical. A senior Council officer questioned the added 
value generated by the Rotherham Economic Partnership: 


I don’t know what one partnership ... which meets six months per year - 
I don’t know what that partnership achieves. I know what I achieve, what 
we achieve, but not what the Rotherham Economic Partnership achieves. 
They look very nice, but what do they actually achieve? 


He criticised the symbolic nature of the partnership, saying that it has not 
honestly considered whether it has achieved anything He regarded the REP 
as something which government approves of, but as a diversion from the 
real business of partnership building, which, he felt, occurs best informally. 
This cynical view was shared by a business leader on the REP Board, who 
viewed the partnership as a ‘fashionable’ gesture to funding agencies, 
‘servicing a dogma’, but generating no added value. He felt that his 
presence on the REP Board makes no difference. Consequently, he makes 
little effort to participate in the meetings and activities of the partnership. 

The debate about the ‘strategic’ capacity of the REP is also relevant to 
the way economic development projects are implemented. The key to 
successful partnership, according to the Chairman of the REP, is the taking 
and sharing of responsibility for projects at the operational level. The 
following sections examine one formal partnership, the Rotherham Housing 
Partnership Ltd (RHPL), and two wider arenas where co-operation occurs 


through different mechanisms; industrial development and education 
business links. 


Partnerships and Industrial Development in Rotherham 


Compared with Barnsley with its Development Agency, inward investment 
activities are ‘fragmented’ in Rotherham. The Rotherham Industrial 
Development Unit was ‘re-branded’ as the Rotherham Industrial 
Development Office (RiDO) in 1995. This exercise marked a change from a 
‘reactive’ to a ‘pro-active’ approach to industrial development with a 
stronger emphasis on marketing. At the time of its re-branding, RiDO 
reported to the REP, and was a partnership body funded jointly by RMBC 
and the then TEC. However, in 1996, RCCTE withdrew support from 
RiDO, arguing that it had failed to link training programmes and site 
assembly: ‘We were at best sticking money on the table, rather than 
engaging in the wider process ... It is the only time we’ve given up and 
gone home’. So, RiDO once more became an arm of the Council, reporting 
to its Economic Development Committee. 

The whole process of collaboration in inward investment was perceived 
to be difficult, described by RCCTE as the ‘buggeration factor’ for 
partnership building. It accused the Council of trying to service the whole 
inward investment process itself. RiDO accepted that the Council may have 
been defending its ‘turf in attempting to focus inward investment activities 
at the local level, but there was also a genuine difference of opinion about 
the respective roles of locality and sub-region in the inward investment 
process. When RCCTE left RiDO, it joined with three other TECs to 
establish a body called ‘Invest in South Yorkshire’. The main reason for this 
initiative was to establish an economy of scale in meeting employer training 
needs. RiDO had misgivings about this approach, arguing that a ‘South 
Yorkshire’ inward investment ‘brand’ would be a mistake, defeating the 
message of the wider region of Yorkshire and Humberside. RCCTE, 
however, denied that this was its objective. Its argument was simply that 
each of the multiplicity of inward investment activities are best organised at 
a different geographical scale: land assembly at the local level, training 
provision at the sub-regional level and marketing at the regional or the 


national level. Each body needs to recognise its place in the process, it was 
argued, and collaborate accordingly. 

The end of formal organisational links with RCCTE and with REP did 
not overly concern the Council. On the contrary, there are still close links 
between RiDO and RCCTE. The absence of a formal partnership does not, 
it was argued, prevent ‘true’ co-operation on the ground. RiDO’s expertise 
in marketing, identifying potential investors and in-site assembly is 
perceived to complement RCCTE’s expertise in education and training. 
Informal networking was viewed as a better tool than a partnership 
bureaucracy for bringing together resources from different organisations as 
and when they are required. Informal links require less bureaucracy, making 


them more efficient, but less accountable.24 

If the perceived ‘threat? of TECs undermining local authorities 
contributed to Barnsley’s push for a development agency, it had the 
opposite effect in Rotherham, where bureaucratic partnerships have not 
always worked. Rotherham shares Barnsley’s fears about the potential for 
the RD A to ignore towns in favour of Leeds and Sheffield and agreed that 
it has to ‘respond’ accordingly. To this end, and to take account of the 
governments social exclusion agenda, discussions were taking place about 
changes to the structure of the REP as this study concluded. However, it 
was widely agreed that a Bamsley-style development agency would be 
‘gesture politics’. 


Added Value in Industrial Development Partnerships 


The re-structuring of RiDO suggests an absence of added value in this 
particular partnership. Neither party felt that it had lost out through the end 
of this partnership structure. But RiDO is still not viewed as an unqualified 
success. Business criticised RiDO for failing to promote manufacturing in 
Rotherham hard enough, regarding this sector as the key to successful 
regeneration in Rotherham, rather than ‘low quality’ jobs in call centres. 
This remark highlights the contentious nature of ‘accomplishment’ 
(Grimshaw, 1996) and the difficulty of evaluating regeneration outputs, 
even where they can be attributed to partnerships. 


The Rotherham Housing Partnership Ltd 


The Rotherham Housing Partnership Ltd (RHPL) was established in 1994, 
when a need for new ‘low cost affordable housing’ was identified in 
Rotherham. The partnership was established because of restrictions on the 
powers of local authorities to build houses and because other bodies were 
unable to make up the deficit. The objective of the partnership was to 
bridge this gap in housing developments, mainly for first time buyers, 
which ‘without the partnership would either not happen at all or would take 
much longer to come about’. The partnership was formed with a developer, 
Keepmoat Holdings pic. The company Board consisted of one Council 
representative, three representatives of Keepmoat and two others nominated 
by the Council. However, the partnership was managed on a day to day 
basis by a Management Liaison Group consisting of council officers who 
reported to the Board. The partnership was therefore effectively run from 
the council. The Council contributed land and planning permission to the 
partnership, while Keepmoat provided commercial and development skills 
and human and financial resources. The target of the partnership was to 
build and to sell 100 homes per year, which was achieved in each of three 
years until the partnership was ‘run down’ in 1997. The partnership also 
claimed to have generated local jobs through an agreement with Keepmoat 
to prioritise the employment of local people on development sites. 

As in the Barnsley Miller Partnership, a contradiction was identified 
between the principles of best value and partnership. There was a debate 
within the Council about whether the land used for partnership should be 
sold on the open market at its maximum value, rather than at the lower rate 
realisable through the development of low cost housing. Keepmoat were 
chosen as partners on the basis of their track record in partnerships. In 
essence, they were given rights to build on land designated for affordable 
housing by the Council without facing competition. RMBC was conscious 
of resentment on the part of local developers who ‘missed the boat’. One 
case, which the Council said had generated local hostility, was a ‘negative 
value’ site profitably developed by the partnership with a large grant from 
English Partnerships. It was acknowledged that instances of this nature 
created the impression that Keepmoat enjoyed an ‘inside track’. Further 
questions arose following the Auditor’s damning report on Doncaster 


Council, though no question of legal wrongdoing has been raised against 
the partnership. The business view was that as long as local authorities are 
unable to build houses themselves, the conflict between best value and 
partnership is inevitable. Given thatthe private sector is expected to make a 
profit and that some kind of partnership agreement is necessary as a 
guarantee against investment of time and expertise in projects which might 
not come to fruition, site by site agreement would not be in a developer’s 
interest. 

However, in response to these criticisms, RMBC decided that in future, 
companies will be invited to submit ‘expressions of interest’ on a 
competitive basis for medium or long term development schemes covering 
more than one site. Second, it made the point publicly that Keepmoat did 
not get a ‘free ride’ and that the partnership conferred responsibilities on the 
Company. The Council gave the example of an SRB project in which the 
partnership was involved, showing that Keepmoat had contributed time, 
effort and expertise without any guarantee that the SRB bid would be 
successful, or that the proposed development would then take place. 

Followingthe difficulties experienced by the Doncaster 2000 partnership, 
resulting in allegations of corruption against councillors, RMBC decided to 
suspend the company, although it remains ‘on the backbumer’. 


Added Value in the Rotherham Housing Partnership Ltd 


In Keepmoat’s opinion, the partnership met its objective to make 
developments happen more quickly than they would otherwise have done. It 
attributed this success to the capacity of the partnership to solve site 
assembly problems. It also believed that housing had been built on one or 
two estates which could not have happened without the partnership. 
Keepmoat also felt it had generated additional company business through 
the partnership, while the Council gained new housing and a share of the 
profits. However, this profit was not always achieved in line with the 
original objective to build low cost, affordable, housing. The first 
development was on a ‘desirable’ site on the edge of the Borough, judged 
‘too good’ for ‘affordable’ housing. Rotherham workers were employed on 
the project, but, according to the Council, the houses were sold 
predominantly to people from Sheffield. Later developments, it said, 


particularly those nearer to Rotherham town centre, were sold to people 
from Rotherham and 78% of occupants on the last three sites developed by 
the partnership were first time buyers. However, RMBC offered no 
practical definition of ‘affordable’, conceding that the partnership principle 
of building ‘affordable housing’ is determined more by the market than by 
any measurement of ‘need’. This would not be the case, were RMBC able 
to build and subsidise its own properties. 

There was one further downside to the partnership. The Council’s 
housing analysts found that in developing new housing for first time buyers, 
it was ‘stagnating’ the second hand market. ‘You could drive around the 
estates and see former right-to-buy properties boarded up’. In building new 
homes which netted the Council a profit, an unintended problem with the 
dereliction of older housing in Rotherham arose, an additional incentive for 
suspending the partnership. Arguably, then, the partnership was a zero sum 
game. 


Rotherham Business Education Links 


The development of an improved skills base in Rotherham was identified 
by the REP as the single most important component of its regeneration 
strategy. Schools are accorded a key role in raising education standards, 
particularly in the under 16 age group, to ‘strive for an improved and more 
economically competitive workforce’. Rotherham wants to ensure that 
students leave school ‘job-ready’, a task which starts with primary school 
children. 

Education standards in Rotherham improved between 1992 and 1997 
with the proportion of students attaining 5 or more GCSEs at A-C grades 
increasing from 30% to 37.4%. This improvement faltered, against the 
national trend, with the pass rate falling to to 36.8% in 1998 but it rose 
again to 41.1% in 2000. This pass rate is higher than in Barnsley, 34.9% in 


2000, but it falls well below the national pass rate of 49.2%,2> 

The mission of Rotherham Business Education Links (RBEL) 1s to 
redress this shortfall in education standards and employability. Education 
was perceived to have a key role in the ‘social regeneration’ of Rotherham 
and RBEL seeks to influence the process of schooling by supplementing the 


formal academic curriculum with the development of a ‘work ethic’ and a 
‘culture of citizenship’ in schools. Rotherham Training and Enterprise 
Council established the Rotherham Business Education Partnership (BEP) 
in 1993 together with the then Chamber of Commerce and the Council. The 
partnership, a registered company, was chaired by a senior executive from 
the steel industry who also sat on the TEC Board. Its objectives were to 
maximise employer investment in formal education activity, while ensuring 
that school students gained the skills necessary for future employment. The 
BEP dissolved in 1996 when the Council withdrew its support. RBEL 
claimed that a negative attitude by the LEA was behind the collapse of the 
partnership, which the Council effectively confirmed by arguing that the 
initiative was ‘exhausted’. According to the Local Education Authority, 
business education links are important, but the BEP served little purpose 
because people did not know what it was and it produced no added value. A 
comparison was drawn between Rotherham and Barnsley, which was 
viewed as a better entrenched partnership, enhanced by a high level of local 
authority commitment and ‘established within the framework of service 


provision to Barnsley’s young people’.2® The BEP was seen as a 
partnership ‘in name only’ because of ‘political axes being ground’. RMBC 
and RCCTE were described as ‘two dogs with a bone’. 

Rotherham Business Education Links (RBEL) was established in April 
1997 after the BEP folded. The staff of RBEL are employed directly by 
RCCTE, which provides the bulk of the funding for their activities. 
Essentially, RBEL pulled together a series of initiatives and presented them 
as a single package, providing for a ‘holistic’ relationship with schools. The 
Business Education Advisory Group (BEAG) was established to provide a 
strategic overview of RBEL. BEAG includes representatives from RCCTE, 
the Council, a local head teacher and a local businessman who chairs it. The 
aim of BEAG is to develop a strategy to achieve national targets for 
education and training within which school-industry links can be 
developed. It has no specific targets or objectives and the main difference 
with the BEP is that it has no direct control over day to day school-industry 
links and no government funding. Rather, it is a consultative group, 
liberated from financial concerns, to advise on strategic issues related to 
links between schools and employers. 


The Chairman of BEAG saw his contribution as giving the partnership 
agenda a ‘business edge’, a view of the employment world. He became 
Chairman through his position as a director of RCCTE, because of his 
personal interest in education and because he wanted to be a ‘good 
corporate citizen’. He said that his partnership activities are also 
instrumental to his work. He wants to leam things which might help his 
business, for example, information on the best location for potential 
employees. For the LEA, business chairmanship of BEAG prevents the 
private sector from being marginalised. 

Wider business involvement in business education links, though, has 
proved difficult to build. This problem is partly a consequence of the lack of 
capacity within SMEs to participate in projects which do not provide instant 
returns and partly because the few large corporations in Rotherham are not 
interested. Some larger firms in the Rotherham area said that because they 
were ‘downsizing’, they could not afford staff for mentoring or work 
experience supervision and training. 

Once achieved, business participation also proved difficult to maintain in 
some arenas. An RBEL steering group administers some SRB funded 
education and training projects. Educationalists, including staff from 
RCCTE, were felt to dominate the steering group in a way which alienates 
employers who are unfamiliar with the professional discourse of education. 
This problem results in non-participation and a corresponding failure 
among the steering group to recognise the pressures on business leaders. In 
turn, the ‘professionals’ representing the LEA believe that effective control 
of LEA policy lies in the relationship between school governing bodies and 
the Government. Consequently, the Council did not think BEAG can 
exercise significant influence on the direction of education business links. 
Outside the formal setting of BEAG, the LEA has a stronger relationship 
with business leaders who, it said, are interested in discussing education and 
building bilateral links with schools. It was recognised that these business 
leaders offer an overview of the local economy, likely trends and potential 
labour market needs which are be fed into BEAG discussions. 


Added Value in Education Business Links 


The disaggregation of the strategic and implementation arms of 
Rotherham’s education business links, makes it easier to examine the 
question of partnership synergy. After the BEP dissolved, RCCTE 
effectively took control of project delivery, claiming to offer a ‘one-stop- 
shop’ for education business links, a situation regarded as an effective 
economy of scale. The operational side of partnership has broken down 
with the benefit of better co-ordinated school-industry links through the 
TEC. This situation suits both main parties and the relationship between 
them was described as ‘good’ by both parties. In this sense, the BEP, at least 
toward the end, produced negative synergy, a problem which has been 
solved by its collapse. 

As far as the Council was concerned, the BEP’s successor, BEAG, is a 
consultative mechanism rather than a partnership. As such, however, it may 
have had some influence. The LEA, being ‘pragmatic old Labour’ resisted 
the Government’s Education Action Zone (EAZ) initiative, failing to bid in 
Round 1, to the dismay of RCCTE and BEAG. The LEA was subsequently 
put under pressure by DfEE and was moving toward a position in which it 
will co-operate. From the point of view of the Chairman, BEAG has been 
instrumental in this change of mind and he offered the Council’s changing 
perspective as evidence of the influence exerted by the partnership over 
strategic decisions. It is conceivable, then, that a bid for a Rotherham 
Education Action Zone will result from local collaborative synergy, though 
DfEE has undoubtedly exercised some influence. BEAG has also played an 
important role, it was claimed, in keeping business education links on the 
policy agenda of the REP. 

At the level of bi-lateral links between schools and employers, RBEL 
claimed that it has removed the burden of administration which would 
otherwise fall on schools and that it provides a means by which placement 
and mentorship schemes are co-ordinated and distributed. According to 
RCCTE, some teachers are reporting positive outcomes from work 
experience projects in terms of improved pupil attitudes. Such reports may 
suggest that school-industry links are achieving the objective of helping to 
produce school leavers better equipped to meet the demands of employers. 
The negative side of this evaluation however, is the big picture. It was 
acknowledged that there is no guarantee that better educated, business-like 
individuals will bring new jobs to Rotherham. 


Summary 


Rotherham is a town which, like Barnsley, suffered badly from the decline 
of its core industries. There was evidence, however, that Rotherham has 
better survived its problems, though claims about economic dynamism 
seem exaggerated. Rotherham is pursuing a mixed growth strategy, seeking 
to nurture local strengths, while relying on new labour intensive 
developments in the shape of call centres. Collaboration with the business 
sector has occurred in Rotherham since the early 1970s and a good 
relationship existed between local government and business leaders for 
many years, though not everyone in Rotherham accepts that partnership 
initiatives have succeeded. 

The bureaucratisation of partnerships was a response to the failure of 
Rotherham’s bid for City Challenge. From the early 1990s, the interface 
between RMBC and business leaders moved onto a new footing, 
characterised more as a relationship between equals than before. The 
bureaucratic partnership structures engendered by Government initiatives 
were perceived, however, to have reduced the Rotherham Economic 
Partnership to a symbolic role in local policy making and, notwithstanding 
a leading role for the private sector on the partnership, the local authority 
was viewed as pre-eminent. Tensions between the local authority and 
RCCTE were identified at all levels of partnership, primarily over 
organisational responsibilities. These tensions, articulated in relation to 
responsibilities for inward investment, led to the fragmentation of the 
partnership which ran RiDO, and its reversion to Council control. 
Collaboration, where necessary, has since been carried out through 
networking, a situation which suits both parties. Local business, however, 
played only a small role in both systems. The Rotherham Housing 
Partnership Ltd shows the potential for profitable bi-lateral operations in 
home building. But it has now been suspended because of legal 
uncertainties over a similar initiative in Doncaster; and because of questions 
about whether the new housing was ‘affordable’ and whether it has led to 
the neglect of older housing stock. Education business links are complex. 
The BEP, responsible for funding and managing local projects, folded due 
to a lack of synergy. Despite the ensuing split between strategic and 
operational elements, business involvement has proved difficult to build and 


maintain at both levels. Business activity overall is limited to a handful of 
organisations, mostly those with local roots, whose main input consists of 
business expertise and acumen. There were indications that partnerships 
may have generated tangible outputs in terms of strategic thinking (BEAG), 
housing developments and profit (RHP) and employability (RBEL), but the 
strongest concrete indicator of added value was funding levered from 
government sources through the REP. The fragmentation of institutionalised 
partnerships, RiDO and the BEP, suggests that added value can be 
generated not only from working in partnership, but also in reducing the 
frequency of formal contacts between organisations which do not agree, or 
which are pursuing different agendas. Partnerships in Rotherham have 
therefore generated both positive and negative synergy, but they are 
primarily a zero sum game. 


Notes 


1. Barnsley’s GDP stands at 59% of the UK average. Unfortunately, figures are not available 
comparing Rotherham’s GDP growth over the past 15 years with that of Barnsley. Nor are there 
statistics available for GDP comparable to those of Barnsley. 

2. Business Survival: Barnsley & Doncaster, 78.6%, Rotherham, 83.1 % after 12 months. Gross 
Value Added Per Head: Barnsley and Doncaster £20,003, Rotherham £22,317. 

3. The ILD was criticised for not picking up small pockets of deprivation in otherwise well off 
areas. RMBC considered the ILD to be flawed, being ‘skewed’ in favour of inner city areas and 
against traditional coal and steel areas. 

4. The Magna project, worth £37.5 million, is the major tourism venture in Rotherham. This 
project, supported by the Millennium Fund, is turning the former Templeborough steel works 
into a major ‘leisure and learning’ facility, expected to attract an estimated 900,000 visitors per 
year. The project was described as the flagship regeneration project and the lynchpin of 
Rotherham’s regeneration strategy, creating substantial local and sub-regional economic activity. 

5. A further 2,000 jobs have recently been announced by Ventura. 

Templeborough is a former steelworks. 

7. The figure for educational attainment is not consistent with that discussed below at GCSE level, 
where Rotherham, while below the national average, is well above the bottom of the league. 

8. It is not known over what time frame these investments have occurred. The bulk of the 650 jobs 
yet to be created by the One 2 One investment are not included in this figure. 

. RiDO is only informed of a proportion of the jobs created in the Borough. 

10. The three companies were Fine Electromechanics, Sung Kwang Electromechanics and Poong 
Jeon Co. Ltd which, in total, created 156 jobs. Kwang went into receivership in 1998. 

11. This relocation did not involve ‘competition’ between Sheffield and Rotherham because there 
were no net job losses to Sheffield. 

12. This view was not shared by those who regard Rotherham town centre as a ‘ghost town’ laid to 
waste precisely because of developments like the huge Meadowhall shopping centre in Sheffield. 
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The Rotherham Advertiser stated that employment rose from 5 31 to 4225 in the 10 year period 
of the Enterprise Zone. The perception of ‘success’, however, was not universal with Rotherham 
Unemployed Centre arguing that there was no genuine added value because jobs came in from 
other areas without Enterprise Zones. It also argued that the cost of supporting a single job in an 
Enterprise Zone was greater than supporting the same job through council spending. 
Rotherham TEC and the Rotherham arm of Sheffield and Rotherham Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry had merged, together with Rotherham Business Links and Rotherham Enterprise 
Agency. 
But at least one business leader disagreed strongly with this perception. 
The history of the DVP was outlined briefly in chapter 3. 

That the Chairman of the Partnership is from outside Rotherham was indicative of the lack of a 
business ‘big hitter’ in Rotherham. 

According to David Hunt MP, ‘our aim in proposing partnership is simple: to strengthen 
industrial competitiveness’. 

These are business support, inward investment, technology, tourism, education and training, 
community based regeneration, and the town centre. 
As in Barnsley, the accountable body for SRB funds is the Council. 
The SRB was not the only ‘funding stream’ financing REP projects. Others included the EU and 
the National Lottery. The SRB was the most significant pot of money over which the partnership 
had control. 
This relationship is discussed further below with respect to Rotherham Business Education Links 
(RBEL) and to partnership and the inward investment function. 
A point re-iterated below in the discussion about education business links. 

These views do not accord with RCCTE’s opinion, expressed above, that the Council has a poor 
relationship with it in the economic development arena. 
The figure also disguises pockets of relative success and failure, with the same pass rates varying 
in Rotherham schools between 11% and 53%. 
. This perception was not shared in Barnsley. See chapter 3. 


5 Hull- The City of East Yorkshire 


Introduction 


Kingston upon Hull City Council (KHCC) attained unitary authority status 
in April 1996. Previously, Hull had been administered jointly by the City 
Council and Humberside County Council which ran county-wide services 
including education. The city has a population of around 270,000 with a 
periphery bringing the total to 325,000. It is described as the ‘regional 
centre of East Yorkshire’. The City Council is dominated by the Labour 
Party which holds 44 of 60 seats. Hull differs from Rotherham and Barnsley 
in that while serious economic decline has occurred, it has not suffered a 
single structural failure. The fishing industry declined more gradually than 
coal and unemployment within the city itself is comparatively low. 
However, there has been a prolonged period of decline in deep sea fishing 
and in the port industries. Between 1981 and 1993, the number of full time 
jobs in Hull fell from 84,100 to 75,100, a decline of 11%. In July 2000, 


unemployment in Hull stood at 7.5%, 3.9% above the national average. | 
Hull’s economy is characterised by the presence of large enterprises. Out 

of a workforce of around 110,000, 18,000 are employed in the Port of Hull 

or in businesses supporting the port operation. Throughput in the Port of 


Hull has more than doubled since 1984.2 The Council is the second biggest 
employer, after the port industries, with more than 12,000 staff. The 
economy of Hull is reasonably diverse, with the port, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, food and education sectors all employing large numbers. 
However, Hull is weak in areas of employment which characterise modern 
cities, such as banking, government offices and information technology. 
Hull’s GDP performance, higher than the UK average in the late 1980s, 
was approximately 97% of the UK average in 1996 and 90% of the EU 
average. GDP per head continues to grow more slowly than in the rest of 


the UK. Hull was 315! out of 366 local authorities in the 1991 Index of 


Local Deprivation, falling to 26th in 1998. Severe pockets of deprivation 
exist on the outskirts of the city, where people do not enjoy access to jobs or 
the inner city. Hull has a particular problem with peripheral housing estates 
built in the 1960s, several miles from the city centre. Unemployment is very 
high in these areas, affecting up to 35% of men, and infrastructure is very 
poor, creating a ‘Chinese wall’ between the relatively prosperous inner city 


area and the poverty stricken outer areas. 


Hull’s Strategy for Regeneration 


New inward investment is not the key priority for Hull. The Council’s 
Economic Development Strategy focuses on the expansion of local 
companies because the city economy is tightly bounded with limited land 
resources available for new developments. Furthermore, Hull is not 
perceived by government, to have huge economic problems compared with 
other parts of the region and it does not enjoy Enterprise Zone or 


Development Area status.4 Consequently, it was decided that Hull cannot 
not compete for inward investment against areas like Wales, Scotland and 
the South Yorkshire coalfields which can offer substantial financial 
incentives. The designation of South Yorkshire as an Objective 1 area 
reinforced this attitude. The City’s preferred approach is to develop support 
packages around companies in Hull. This strategy uses local company 
networks to ‘pull in supply chain investment’. It was estimated that 75% of 
new jobs in Hull will come from company expansions, particularly among 
SMEs. 

The fact that Hull does not depend on attracting major new inward 
investments was perceived to reduce some of the pressures to compete with 


other places.” The city has not suffered too badly from overseas companies 
‘parachuting in and out’ as financial incentives come to an end. In fact, said 
one senior officer, ‘that has been one of the saving graces of not being at the 
forefront of inward investment’. Additionally, the Port of Hull, the core 
business in the City, suggested that despite difficulties experienced by UK 
exporters, its ‘core ports business is resilient’ and increasing in volume. 


Globalisation and Economic Regeneration 


Humberside TEC identified a high proportion of businesses in all parts of 
the sub-region as having a primarily local market and ‘a lot of local 
economic interdependency’. The perception is that much of Hull’s 
economic activity is locally entrenched. The Port of Hull is dependent on 
labour from the Hull Travel To Work Area. Local businesses view the local 
skills base as satisfactory and few would be tempted by subsidies elsewhere 
in the UK provided that the labour force remains flexible. Most of the 1200 
staff employed by Smith and Nephew, a global medical devices company, 
come from Hull, though managerial and specialist staff are drawn from 
further afield. 80% of its Hull based output is exported through the Port of 
Hull. The company thus sees itself as committed to Hull. Birdseye Walls, 
with factories in Hull and Grimsby, said that ‘outsourcing’ would not be 
viable, given its proximity to local suppliers and the need for port facilities. 
Major employers in Hull, many of which are dependent on the Port of Hull, 
are relatively dependent on the area and find the idea of re-locating 
unattractive. 

Hull’s economy is not, of course, immune from the pressures of the 
global market. Many of its firms operate on a multi-national basis. A 
number of ‘branch plants’ of multinationals are located in Hull, but few 
head offices. Smith and Nephew, which originated in Hull, now has its HQ 
in London. A decision to invest £42 million in the company’s wound care 
and castings ‘centres of excellence’, was made, ‘without nostalgia and 
sentiment’, following bids from Smith and Nephew sites around the world. 
While the competing bids from France and the USA were superior in other 
ways, the final decision was based on the skills and commitment of the 
local workforce and the fact that production in the relevant areas was 
already taking place in Hull. 

The main problem for Hull, with its low cost base and easy access to 
continental Europe, was not the threat posed by global economic forces, but 
rather the attraction of places in the UK with favourable grant regimes. 
Nonetheless, Hull is not immune to the effects of the high pound, or events 
like the ‘Asian crisis’ of the late 1990s. The Port business is ‘necessarily 
global’. It relies for 20% of its business on BP, whose Hull plant recently 
received an investment boost. Had this gone to another plant, the Port’s 


business would have been damaged. It also faces competition with the 
super-ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp on one hand and smaller ports on the 
east coast of England on the other. If a super-tanker bound for the UK 
cannot be handled in Hull or Immingham, its cargo is ‘transhipped’ at 
Rotterdam into smaller vessels, which can then use smaller ports on the east 
coast at lower cost and nearer to the final destination of the cargo. 


The Development of Partnerships in Hull - The Emergence of 
CityVision 


The Council Leader pinpointed the beginning of local government decline 
to the 1972 Local Government Act, which took responsibility for fire, 
police and health services away from local authority control. The creation 
of a two tier system in 1974 further eroded the power of local authorities 
and resulted in tensions between the tiers. These developments, perceived 
by the Council Leader as an early step on the road to partnerships, began to 
force local authorities into co-operation with a range of agencies. However, 
there was little evidence of significant co-operation between the Council 
and business before the early 1990s and until this time, there was a ‘them 
and us attitude, public versus private’. Smith and Nephew illustrated this 
point, complaining that it lacked support from the City Council in the early 
1990s when it was needed to support its investment bid. This attitude was 
contrasted with the aggressive place-marketing activities of its competitors 
in France and America. 

The development of the City Regeneration Strategy (CRS) in 1994 
marked a watershed in Council-business relations. The CRS arose from a 
‘loose’ partnership called ‘Action 90s’, which fronted a bid for City 
Challenge. The bid failed because of ‘warring factions’ within the county 
and the district, which the private sector found unacceptable. Hull lost 
millions as a result of the corresponding decline in Urban Programme 
funds. However, despite the failure of City Challenge, the ‘partnerships’ 
formed during the bidding process were maintained and developed. City 
Challenge ‘fired people up’ and a new partnership was launched in January 
1994 to develop the CRS. The City’s first bid to the SRB was made by the 
‘City Regeneration Strategy Steering Group’ that year. The Steering Group 


was originally part of the Council’s committee structure, operating as a 
consultative forum. The partnership changed its name to CityVision on 
completion of the CRS and was re-established as a limited company in 
March 1995. Since the foiled City Challenge bid, the Council has become, 
and is perceived to be, ‘pragmatic’. The Council’s role in encouraging the 
partnership building process in recent years was widely acknowledged. 

Consequently, senior members and officers of the Council believe they 
now benefit from a ‘strategic understanding’ of the importance of private 
sector wealth creation, ‘even among old Labour’ councillors. Hence, private 
sector investment is no longer seen as a way of generating income for the 
Council through rents and rates, but rather as the only way of creating jobs. 
There was almost universal approval for the approach of the Leader, who 
was instrumental in bringing the Council to the partnership table. Yet, it was 
also felt that he represents something of a lonely figure, unable to win 
enthusiastic support from colleagues, of whom one company director 
‘despaired’. The company might have been referring to a leading ‘Old 
Labour’ figure, who said that the Council could do a better job than 
City Vision with the same resources. 

The establishment of CityVision was recalled firstly as a response to 
government demands to ‘get your act together’ in producing a ‘vision’ for 
Hull; and secondly as a response to the priorities of policy makers and 
funding bodies for the development of local regeneration partnerships. The 
partnership is charged with ‘responsibility to prepare, promote, deliver and 
renew the CRS’. It is funded with money from the SRB, the Council and 
Humberside TEC. 


Business in Partnership 


Business leaders made a distinction between partnerships in which they had 
a direct commercial interest, and those, like CityVision, in which they 
participate without direct commercial benefit. Unsurprisingly, the private 
sector 1s more inclined to participate in profitable ventures than ‘good 
causes’. The Council expressed ‘disappointment’ that the private sector is 
not, generally, pro-active and said it had been a struggle to get business 


interested in key projects, including ‘Hull 700’. The Council Leader 


complained that his idea for a major private sector exhibition to promote the 
city during ‘Hull 700’ had come back to him ‘like a boomerang’. Business 
leaders acknowledged there is far too little business support for partnership 
initiatives. 

Time was identified as the main reason for this lack of support and there 
was no evidence of local involvement being discouraged by remote HQs. 
On the contrary, local directors of ABP and Smith and Nephew are 
encouraged to get involved. However, the contribution of major companies 
is dependent on these individuals. The Company Secretary of Northern 
Foods said that he had been given enough latitude to get involved in 
CityVision, the Chamber and the TEC, but that he had no formal brief from 
the company. One of his colleagues suggested that to address the problem 
of remote, disinterested, corporate HQs, the Government should seek an 
agreement with the heads of major companies, committing local managers 
to support partnership initiatives. 

But CityVision lacks visibility in the business world. The Council 
acknowledged that most businesses and members of the community are 
unaware of CityVision and other partnerships. This perception was 
confirmed by the Managing Director of large firm who knew nothing about 
the partnership when asked. Smith and Nephew suggested that efforts to get 
other local businesses involved in regeneration projects had been ‘like 
pushing water up hill’, though it perceived the beginnings of a change in 
attitudes. The Council Leader attributed this problem to a business 
‘dependency culture’ on local government. Business leaders took a different 
view arguing that excessive local authority influence had created a barrier 
to business participation through the culture of meetings and bureaucracy 
which public officials generate. Partnership meetings were considered to be 
overly complicated with huge agendas resembling those of Council 
committees. CityVision conceded this point, attributing the problem partly 
to the Council’s culture and partly to bureaucracy associated with the SRB 
which makes partnerships unattractive for many businesses. “Businesses 
have often been brought to the table in good faith and then not got what 
they were expecting ... it is difficult to retain some of them over time’. 

The Hull and East Riding Chamber of Commerce and Shipping 
(HERCCS) is comparatively weak with around 12.5% businesses 
registered. The Council and CityVision said that they had found it difficult 


to get the Chamber, in its representative capacity, to ‘feed into the process’. 
And many key business leaders on the Chamber are not involved with it in 
a way which would bring them into contact with partnerships. SME activity 
in partnerships is insignificant. The Chamber pointed out that in the great 
majority of cases these organisations simply can’t afford the time to become 
involved with its representative work, let alone in the broader network of 
partnerships in the City. 

Financial contributions to the partnership process from business were 
described by a senior council officer as ‘pitiful’. Birds Eye Walls was the 
only company which stressed its financial contribution. The main 
contributions identified by business leaders were acumen, expertise and 
access to networks. Northern Foods is most visibly active company in Hull 
with at least three of its senior staff involved in key partnerships. The 
Company’s community affairs budget, however, is ‘tiny’. 

Notwithstanding these negative views, the Council pointed to a change of 
attitude toward partnerships within the private sector. Some businesses were 
credited with realising that regeneration is as relevant to the business sector 
as the Council. These businesses have offered rigorous challenges to the 
way things were done in the past. Two companies said that ‘opportunism’ is 
now giving way to ‘altruism’ because they feel more welcome around the 
partnership table. The Council sees Northern Foods and Smith and Nephew 
as particularly good civic citizens, who provide ‘expertise and very senior 


people’ m the partnership process. / It was also suggested that companies 
with a history in Hull are more likely to become involved in partnerships 
than newer, overseas companies. The evolution of partnership approaches 
within Smith and Nephew illustrates the point. Despite its cynicism about 
the added value of partnership work in Hull, Smith and Nephew have 
developed a positive attitude toward community affairs since the 1980s, 
which it described as the era of ‘selfish society’. This ‘turn’ to ‘face the 
city’ was based on a strategic view that if people are impressed by Hull, 
they will want to visit again. It believed, for example, that a high profile in 
schools, selling the notion of excellence, will encourage the most talented 


young people to join the company. The Port of Hull took a similar view, 
describing itself as the ‘guts’ of the community. It feels a duty, at an 


informal level, to ‘encourage business relationships with the Community’? 


Influence in CityVision 


CityVision was perceived, principally, as the mouth-piece of central 
government. The private sector does not have sufficient organisational 
strength for direct influence on policy and CityVision is characterised as a 
consultation form more than a partnership. The hand of central government 
in CityVision was most visible in the SRB process. Hull has been relatively 
successful in winning tens of millions of pounds from the SRB and various 
EU funds. The process of bidding for the SRB dominates the activities of 
CityVision, leading to ‘initiative fatigue’, particularly among business 
leaders. The SRB has generated a bureaucratic burden which, all agreed, 
impedes local creativity and prevents the development of a strategic vision 
for Hull. CityVision, despite claims to the contrary, is still viewed as a 
‘grant chasing’ organisation. Said the Chamber, ‘the reality is that all we do 
is bid for money and not always in the priority areas we would choose’. 
One business leader recalled that CityVision had bid for projects that it did 
not really want because those that it did want wouldn’t get funded. 
Essentially, it was felt that the whole CityVision process is driven by the 
SRB which, while it has served to bind partners together in a formal 
organisation, has dis-empowered local decision makers. An evaluation 
study thus describes the partnership as ‘practical and pragmatic ... effective 
with government office, but not with the people of Hull’. Bureaucratic 
government measures like the SRB are accused of encouraging ‘lip service’ 
and ‘tokenism’ in partnerships. However, the Council’s Chief Executive 
countered that some kind of partnership structure is necessary, otherwise 
partnerships tend to ‘drift’ and lose their focus. A balance therefore needs to 
be struck between overly rigid structures, essentially created for the SRB, 
and loose networking arrangements in which it would be difficult to 
maintain a common direction and focussed activity. 

The top priority for Hull’s City Regeneration Strategy (CRS) is the 
creation of prosperity, an objective comprising job creation, image 
enhancement and improved education, training and skills. There are four 
‘strategic’ objectives in the CRS: economy, lifelong learning, people and 
communities and fabric. These goals are linked to increasing 
competitiveness the development of a culture of lifetime learning. 
Economic development objectives in the CRS underpin objectives for social 


regeneration ‘Almost all the fabric objectives will have an impact on 
economic prosperity. Economic threads, therefore, permeate the whole 
strategy’. 

There is wide support for the principles in the CRS. But despite 
agreement on the basic strategy for regeneration, dissension is common. 
The governance of CityVision has been a source of conflict since it was first 
established. Initially, it was intended that the CityVision Board should 
function as a managerial body, responsible for project approval, delivery, 
monitoring and evaluation. Policy, including revisions to the CRS, was to 
be determined by a steering group with a much wider membership. As early 
as 1995, shortly after the establishment of CityVision, the Steering Group 
was criticised for ‘receiving, listening and endorsing’ instead of steering. 
Attendances were poor and there was a high turn-over in membership. 
Problems with the Steering Group persisted. Its policy development 
function was therefore ‘usurped’ by the Board, which has now been 
enlarged from 6 to 12 members elected by a newly constituted ‘Stakeholder 
Group’. The problem, in striking a balance between ‘efficiency and 
inclusiveness’, is that there are not enough active members of the Steering 
Group to hold the Board to account. One Board member described it as 
‘useless’ and ‘sterile’, arguing for its immediate disbandment. This lack of 
community involvement underpins a debate, ‘simmering since day one’, in 
which the Council is accused of using CityVision as a ‘front’ organisation. 

The Council resists this judgement, but accepts that it is the pre-eminent 
body on CityVision. It has been chaired by the Council Leader from the 
outset and its staff come from the public sector. The Council Leader said 
that this situation arises from the lack of an alternative ‘big hitter’ willing to 
chair the partnership. Most members of CityVision agree that the Council 
has a democratic mandate and a unique overview of the City’s affairs and, 
as such, an overview of the CRS. A longstanding Board member made the 
following observation: 


If I said hand on heart whether I’ve fashioned the CRS, even though I’ve 
been on the Board for 5 years, I would have to say no. To the extent that 
we have a strategy, it will always be the Council’s ... The Leader would 
deny it and say ‘what more could I have done?’, but the agenda is 
inevitably set by the Council because they have a city overview. 


CityVision highlighted a three-cornered rivalry in the economic 
regeneration sphere between the Council, Humberside TEC and HERCCS. 
While the Council Leader and Chief Executive are seen as very sincere and 
supportive of the partnership approach, lower ranks, both members and 
officers, are less than enthusiastic. HERCCS, for example, acknowledged 
that business relations with HEDA are good, but less so in other parts of the 
authority, such as the planning department. CityVision itself believes that 
HEDA should relinquish some of its powers to avoid duplication. The Chair 
of the Council’s Economic Regeneration Committee in turn thinks that 
CityVision has usurped HEDA’s role and that it wants to take over all 
economic development activities in Hull. Rather than producing added 
value, he accused CityVision of being an industry, a grant oriented quango 
absorbing resources which could better be spent on economic development 
by the Council. He suggested inviting business representatives to sit as 
advisors on committees within the Council instead. 

Relations between HTEC and the Council have been difficult. The TEC 
acknowledges a history of mistrust, but countered that there are no 
disagreements on matters of principle. It pointed to the existence of a 
‘pragmatic attitude’ and the capacity to ‘talk about the issues openly’. 
However, HTEC did not have a seat on the Board of CityVision until 
recently and was described as ‘peripheral’ by one business leader. 
Diplomatically, HTEC said that this situation had arisen from personality 
clashes and that it had been fully involved in CityVision activities outside 
the Board. 

Despite the ‘holistic’ message emanating from the CRS, there remains an 
absence of co-ordination between different objectives. One example is a 
planning application by ASDA, to whom the Council agreed to sell land, 
enabling a store development to go ahead. This project, it was argued, will 
undermine another CityVision-led project, a retail development in the City 
Centre which would be in direct competition with ASDA. Supporters of the 
ASDA scheme argued that up to 700 jobs are at risk if the development 
does not proceed. The Council approved the scheme which was ‘called in’ 
by the DETR. The Council, itself a partner to the city centre development 
has urged other partners to the scheme to drop their opposition to ASDA. 
The Council, embroiled on both sides of the dispute, was accused of an 
internal conflict of interest between HEDA and the Planning Department. 


Several business leaders accused the planning department as an impediment 


to regeneration. 9 

The Council retorted to this by accusing business of attempting to wield 
influence over the planning process by threatening to take jobs elsewhere. It 
said that the business community is not committed to bringing older people 
back into the labour market, instead ‘cherry picking’ from schools. These 
accounts show that there are still a number of inter-organisational conflicts 
in the ambit of CityVision and a lack of co-ordination between different 
economic development projects. 


Added Value in CityVision 


The Manager of CityVision, while upbeat about the partnership, recognised 
that agreeing priorities and actions takes patient effort and that 
consequently, strong networks take a long time to build. He thought that 
City Vision has worked well, but that it will be 10 years or more before it is 
‘truly effective’. This view is supported in a ‘stakeholder survey’, which 
suggests that limitations are slowly being overcome. It was argued, despite 
the weight of criticism, that the SRB has ‘opened doors’ to new leverage 
from the private sector, though CityVision has not been as successful in 
unlocking private sector money as it would have wished. The Council 
believes that the added value from CityVision lies in the credibility it buys 
with the Government and the resources this credibility unlocks. Business 
leader think that this is the only ‘added value’ and that CityVision should 
question its achievements. One business leader on CityVision said that he 
had not fully engaged with the partnership for this very reason. He had 
attended no more than three meetings in the previous 18 months and, 
despite being a Board member, did not feel ‘up to speed’ with many current 
issues: 


To be honest, a lot of the discussion is old hat. There is nothing new or 
ground breaking from our point of view as an employer ... I can’t hand 
on heart say that it does a lot for us ... CityVision is self perpetuating. 
What are its objectives except a wish list? 


However, the involvement of new actors in the regeneration process was 
itself perceived as added value. The opportunity to air differences within an 
umbrella organisation enables open discussion and facilitates 
understanding, even where agreement cannot be reached. For ABP, this 
process has had the knock on effect of increasing informal contacts and 
networking, including regular meetings with the Council Leader and the 
Chief Executive; ‘the real worth of City Vision is in facilitating connections, 
networks’. More concretely, Smith and Nephew assisted the Council, 
through CityVision, in an examination of the local supply chain with a view 
to finding opportunities for local firms to bid for local work. Hence, there is 
evidence that once engaged, firms have developed a taste for networking 
outside the CityVision arena. 

The problem of ‘added value’ is addressed in a CityVision stakeholder 
survey, which points to broad agreement that the partnership adds value to 
regeneration in Hull although it is unclear what this consists of. The 
principal benefits are the partnership process itself, resulting in greater 
‘synergy’, and the procurement of funding. But only a small minority of 
respondents believed that the partnership generates added value ‘because it 
achieves things which otherwise would not occur’. The survey claims that 
added value is an area where ‘hopes and practice become intertwined’. That 
is, beliefs about partnership achievements are not always borne out in 
practice. 

While there were reservations about the effectiveness of CityVision, 
‘partnership vehicles’, ‘issue based partnerships’ or ‘spheres of influence’ 
were widely credited with playing an important role in the partnership 
structures of the City. The following sections look at: partnerships in 
economic development, specifically the City/Port partnership; Citylmage, a 
place-marketing project allied to CityVision and education-business 
partnerships in Hull. 


Partnership and Economic Development 


The mission statement of the Hull Economic Development Agency 
(HEDA) reads as follows: 


To help create, through partnership, a competitive environment in which 
new and existing business can succeed and invest, thereby safeguarding 
existing jobs and creating good quality new jobs for a local workforce 
whose skills are geared to the needs both of local companies and 
prospective inward investors. 


HEDA itself is a department of the Council. As noted above CityVision 
complained that it is ‘unsustainable’ in the way it separates itself from the 
partnership process. HEDA has no plans to create an autonomous 
development agency or merge with CityVision. The Chair of the Council’s 
Economic Regeneration Committee prefers collaboration through council 
structures. HEDA’s newsletter, The Business City Newsletter underlined the 
impression of a powerful, somewhat paternalistic Council-led organisation 
which nonetheless takes links with the private sector seriously. HEDA has 
initiated sector based partnerships encouraging business leaders to take a 
leading role, with some success: 


We tend to start them off resource heavy on the public sector. After a year 
or so, we encourage the private sector to take more ownership. We make 
a decision to withdraw or reduce commitments to certain partnerships in 
consultation with the partnership. ... As we raise activity with one 
partnership, we lower it with another. 


Thus, if the Council is strongly protective of its economic development 
‘turf, it nevertheless carries out many activities in partnership. The Hull 
City/Port Partnership is held up as a good model of a ‘sector’ partnership in 
action. 


Hull City/Port Partnership 


Uniquely among the business community, the Port of Hull was described by 
the Council as a major player in the governance of Hull. The City/Port 
Partnership, established in 1995, is a ‘sector based initiative’, involving 
ABP and other port related companies, aiming to maximise the benefits of 
the Port of Hull to traders and investors. Like CityVision, the Partnership 
arose out of the improvement in relationships in the early 1990s. The 


relationship between ABP and the Council was ‘complicated’ by industrial 
militancy in the 1970s and 1980s, but improved thereafter. A further 
complication was the two-tier system of government in Humberside prior to 
1996, which, in the view of ABP, weakened its competitive position. 
Humberside County Council began promoting the Port, but it also promoted 
competitor ports and wharves outside Hull, which meant in effect that ABP 
was assisting its competitors in a cut throat business. The new unitary 
authority in Hull meant that the partnership could concentrate on the City 
and the Port of Hull. ABP was critical of the way Humberside County 
Council had managed City/Port, claiming it was ‘too local government 
oriented’. After the abolition of Humberside County Council, the City 
Council decided to ‘stand back’ from the partnership. As a consequence, the 
private sector took on a stronger role, chairing the small executive body 
which discusses promotional ideas. 

The partnership is activity based, a marketing consortium committed to 
creating new wealth by expanding trade, promoting the port in European 
and global markets, making commercial contacts and increasing business 
for Hull’s companies. It approaches potential customers saying ‘here is a 
partnership promoting our city and port. The members of the partnership 
can offer every facility you would need, if you were thinking about using 
the port’. City-Port was thus presented as a package, each partner offering 
specific services. It is funded by subscriptions based on company turnover. 
The subscriptions are matched by HEDA, the combined total being matched 
by EU funds. The partnership uses this money to put on road shows, 
primarily in Northern Europe, to encourage business use of the port and 
inward investment in Hull. There is little land available for new investors in 
Hull, but the port owns brown field land which it wants to sell for 
development. The City/Port Partnership is marketing this land to firms 
interested in port related developments. The Chairman of the partnership 
argued that promotional events are best organised through a formal body. 
Networking with potential customers, on the other hand, was viewed as an 
important follow-up process. 

While the promotional activities of the City/Port partnership are endorsed 
by the leading partners, there is conflict over land and development issues 
between KHCC and ABP. There is a derelict building on ABP land which 
was once the headquarters of a local trawler company, ‘Lord Line’. This 


building is an eyesore on the main road into Hull and has been a bone of 
contention between ABP, which wants it demolished and replaced, and the 
Council, which is not willing to allow this to happen without an agreeable 
development scheme first being put forward by ABP. The issue is 
complicated by a pressure group called “STAND?” led by the Bishop of Hull, 
which is campaigning for a new development to restore the Lord Line 
building to commemorate the fishing industry in Hull. The issue is also 
subject to a DETR inquiry and it has been a source of acrimony between the 
Council’s Planning Committee and ABP’s subsidiary development 
company, the Grosvenor Waterside Group. The Council insists that it is 
flexible, but it argues that burger bars and bingo halls are not appropriate 
for such a ‘prestigious’ site. The Port, wearing its property developer hat, 
views the Council as obstructive and incapable of taking a coherent position 
from department to department. This issue is outside the remit of the ports 
partnership, but it seems strange that such a significant issue, which has 
raised local passions, has not been debated in City Vision either. 


Added Value in City/Port 


The most concrete added value identified in the City/Port Partnership was 
the funding it has generated to support promotional activities from the EU. 
While the partnership is not funding driven, it relies for much of its work on 
public subsidy. ABP argued that were external funds to dry up, the work of 
the partnership would be curtailed, but nevertheless that City/Port would 
stand a greater chance of surviving than CityVision. The partners agreed 
that the partnership has been effective in generating port business and it was 
claimed that one promotional event resulted in 120 new jobs. Hence, the 
key to generating positive outputs from the partnership is the credibility it 
has engendered in presenting a united front between port businesses and the 
City Council. However, partners in City/Port recognised that it is very 
difficult to quantify partnership outputs. For example, it could be years after 
a promotional event that a foreign business recalls that the port can handle 
its trade. Nonetheless, the partnership was compared favourably with 
CityVision by ABP. Overall, it was felt that public and private resources are 
better pooled in this partnership than applied separately. 


CityImage 


The pressures of competition with other UK cities for secondary 
investment, for big events and for tourism, have resulted in attempts to 
develop a new image for Hull. The Council Leader expressed bitterness 
about the stereotypical outsider view of Hull as a declining fishing village, 
but research concluded that Hull has no image at all in the outside world. 
An integral part of the CRS, therefore, is to re-brand Hull as a ‘Top Ten’ 
city. To this end, CityVision established Citylmage and charged it with 
developing and implementing an image strategy for Hull. 

A Citylmage report to CityVision criticised previous marketing strategies 
for conforming to a presentational norm: 


Every city, it would appear, has the friendliest people, the best-trained 
workforce, the best shopping centres, the best transport routes and the 
greatest centres of excellence. 


Thus, it was argued, Hull needs to market itself in an ‘imaginative, 
accurate and compelling way’. The job of promoting Hull is perceived to be 
not only about marketing Hull to the outside world, but also raising the 
aspirations and self-esteem of the city itself. Unitary authority status was 
viewed as a starting point for this project, there now being one political 
focus for the city. 

The Image Enhancement Programme is integral to the CRS. This 
segment of the strategy depends directly on the financial input of the private 
sector. The former Bishop of Hull, James Jones, together with a 
representative of Smith and Nephew, championed a ‘CityVision Bond’ 
scheme, where firms buy a stake for between £500 and £5,000 in the image 
programme to match SRB funding. Purchase of the bond buys access to 
‘key decision makers ... a hotline to major movers and shakers’, for 
example, breakfast meetings with political leaders where Bondholders are 


informed of major proposals or developments in the City, 1! The annual 
income from the Bond is ‘hypothecated’ to the image programme. The 
money has been used to lever in SRB and EU funds worth around 
£270,000. Donors include ‘the usual suspects’ HERCCS, ABP, KHCC, 
HTEC, Northern Foods and Smith and Nephew, all contributing £5,000 per 


annum. The Marketing Director of Citylmage said that he is ‘looking for 
exponential growth’ in the Bond scheme. ‘We are at the tip of the iceberg’, 
he said. From the Council’s perspective, business leadership of Citylmage is 
vital to the credibility and the future success of the Bond scheme and the 
image programme more generally. It was felt that companies are much more 
willing to deal with a business-driven organisation than the Council when it 
comes to convincing potential donors to join the scheme. 

Citylmage has had a mixed impact locally. Jounalists on the Hull Daily 
Mail enthusiastically adopted the marketing theme of ‘pioneering’ proposed 
by the consultants. The support of the press was perceived to be critical in 
promoting the image project. ‘The Deep’, a millennium project, is the 
flagship project of the image enhancement programme. It is not owned 
directly by Citylmage but came about indirectly from a new sense of 
ambition among local elites engendered by the image building process. 
‘The Deep’ will be a science attraction and research facility, which it is 
hoped will attract 300,000 visitors per year. Two leading companies claim 
they were influential in persuading the Council, which had originally 
designated the project site for housing development, to support The Deep. 
The Council disagrees, but acknowledged that the private sector had been 
instrumental in enhancing its aspirations for the project, expressed in the 


appointment of a renowned architect to design the building. !2 The project, 
costing £40 million, procured £18.6 million from the Millennium 
Commission and was viewed as an example of the ambition needed if 
perceptions of Hull were to improve among the local community and 
further afield. 


Added Value in Citylmage 


Aside from the added value generated through the CityVision Bond, there 
were mixed feelings about the achievements of Citylmage. One company in 
particular, was negative about the whole image project, arguing that 
employing consultants had been a waste of time, that the pioneering theme 
is ‘astonishing’ in its irrelevance and that the money it put into the Bond 
has been wasted. It claimed that on presentation to the CityVision 
stakeholder group, the idea was received in silence and that it was widely 


felt to be wrong for Hull. The activities and aspirations of Citylmage were 
described as ‘flights of fancy’. A second company was positive about the 
theme of pioneering, which it said reflects its history and aspirations. It sees 
the Bond scheme as ‘a commitment by us to the City and in theory, it buys 
us the right to state our view and to challenge or influence some of the 
decision making processes’. A third company see the appointment of a 
Marketing Director to promote Hull, funded from Bond income, as a good 
return in itself, a view which is shared by the Council. These mixed 
opinions do not, however, support the view of the Marketing Director that 
all partners involved with Citylmage are ‘totally singing from the same 
hymn sheet’. 


Education and Business Links in Hull 


The Council Leader in a ‘State of the City Address’ to the Hull and East 
Riding Chamber of Commerce and Shipping (HERCCS), described 
education as the most pressing problem facing Hull, the biggest task being 
to create a ‘culture of learning’. Humberside TEC thinks that in the medium 
term, enhanced learning and skills may be ‘a greater source of economic 
competitiveness than more grants, sites, industrial estate roads and place 
marketing for inward investment’. GCSE results in Hull are among the 
worst in England. 18.7% of pupils obtained GCSE grades A to C in 1993, 
compared to an average of 41 % in England. With a pass rate of 22.8% in 
1998, Hull’s GCSE performance was the worst in England. By 2000, the 
pass rate had improved to 24.4%, still the worst in England and less than 
half the national average of 49.2%. Within Hull’s schools, GCSE pass rates 
varied from 100% and 82% at the top end to 3%, 5% and 6% at the bottom 


end.!3 

The CRS argues that ‘low and outdated skills’ prevent Hull businesses 
from competing effectively. It identifies the problem as convincing people 
at school that ‘learning has relevance and a value in their lives’. The 
Financial supported this viewpoint: 


One big local employer says that in Hull, at least, there is a cultural 
reluctance among male teenagers to take school-work seriously, an 


attitude that perhaps has its roots in the inherited memories of easy 
access to unskilled work in docks and fisheries. Those jobs are - mostly - 
gone, but their legacy is an instinctive ... mistrust of the education that 
these days is an essential qualification for access to work (Financial 
Times, 17.4.96). 


Thus, according to the CRS, Hull people are often unable to compete for 
skilled jobs. There are a number of interrelated partnership strands in Hull’s 
response to these difficulties, including the Humberside Partnership, 
CityLeaming and direct links between the LEA, schools and businesses 
through the Business Education Forum and the Children’s University. 


CityLearning 


CityLeaming was established in 1995 as an informal organisation of leaders 
in the field of education, comprising the LEA, the University of Hull, the 
University of Humberside, Humberside TEC, the Humberside Partnership 
and a Personnel Executive from a major company. It was established to 
discuss how to turn Hull into a ‘great learning city’. CityLeaming affiliated 
to CityVision in 1996 and it was charged with re-writing the Learning 
Chapter of the City Regeneration Strategy. The Chair of CityLeaming 
explained that the original chapter had overemphasised the economic side 
of regeneration. This agenda, while valid, was not considered sufficient for 
a comprehensive learning policy. It was therefore re-written with a greater 
emphasis on social inclusion which ‘didn’t dilute the economic argument, 
but added social inclusion ... we want a society of natural learners, which is 
linked to the objective of economic regeneration’. The new ‘Learning 
Chapter’, based on a ‘cradle to grave approach’ highlights the benefits of a 
city-wide approach, with references to identity, place, the need for increased 
capacity to deliver fragmented educational services and the need to 
integrate service delivery within strategic planning. 

Together with this re-write of the Learning Chapter, the major 
achievement claimed by CityLeaming was convincing CityVision to adopt a 
‘thematic’ approach to SRB Round 4 instead of targeting the bid at specific 
areas. The debate was caused by a tension between the requirement on the 
LEA to focus on improving performance among school children and 


CityLeaming’s ‘tendency to  strategise’. An ‘impassioned plea’ to 
CityVision by the Chairman of CityLeaming, combined with the prospect of 
extra money for learning, convinced the LEA to focus on the theme of 
education, after which it took over leadership of the bid. This event is 
perceived to have marked a turning point in the relationship between the 
LEA and CityLeaming, which had previously been mistrustful. The Council 
perceives ‘good will’ in CityLeaming which enables it to mediate problems 
and bury differences. 

The new Learning Chapter was intended to counterbalance the earlier, 
economistic approach to learning. Yet, in a subtle way, the CityVision bid 
for SRB4 reflected this economism. It stated that: 


Disaffected, marginalised or excluded youth is a serious social problem 
creating individuals with no significant stake in society... The disaffected 
young make undesirable employees and neighbours and damage the 
image of their neighbourhood, inhibiting economic regeneration. 


The ‘themes’ in the bid back up this interpretation. Theme 2, for 
example, ‘Improving Awareness and Attainment’, focuses on science, 
technology and engineering with no mention of the arts, drama, history, 
music or the virtues of learning for the sake of learning. 

The company representing the business sector in CityLeaming, was 
cynical about the partnership, complaining that it lacks a clear sense of what 
it will have achieved in ten years time. The company attends meetings only 
infrequently and described itself as an outsider to the key education 
networks in the city. It thinks that the capacities of CityLeaming have 
diminished since the early days, that those now attending are of lesser 
seniority and that the original strategic agenda has narrowed. 

With the introduction of DfEE’s ‘Lifelong Learning’ partnerships, 
CityLeaming was undergoing dramatic changes as the research concluded. 
It had been agreed that CityLeaming will become Hull’s lifelong learning 
partnership. The consequence of this change will be that from being a body 
concerned with strategic matters, it will take on a range of responsibilities 
for delivering government targets. 

According to the Chairman of CityLeaming, this development hs caused 
a ‘policy maelstrom’. Decisions by the Lifelong Learning partnership on 


further education will now have a bearing on the fortunes of all the further 
education colleges in Hull which will find themselves in competition for 
resources. As a consequence, organisations which previously felt no wish to 
influence the strategic debate within CityLeaming have started clamouring 
to join, to gain influence and compete for the one seat on the Board 
available to the FE sector on the new partnership. 

Hence, CityLeaming agreed changes in its governance, establishing a 
‘Senate’ which any organisation can join through a subscription scheme like 
CityVision Bond. From this body, a steering group will be elected. 
According to the Chairman of CityLeaming, now that ‘money is involved, 
everyone wants to be on board’. He fears that the partnership may now lose 
its strategic view, being forced to focus exclusively on delivering 
government targets for further education at the expense of thinking about 
school education. This perspective was shared by the Council and the 
business sector, who detect increasing central government influence in local 
education, thereby restricting autonomy. Said one senior officer: ‘we are 
very much centrally driven. There is some leeway, but the general context is 
centrally set. In many ways, I could be working for DfEE - I wouldn’t 
notice the difference really’. 


The Humberside Partnership 


A second strand in the network of Hull’s education partnerships is the 
Humberside Partnership. This partnership operates across the four 
Humberside local authority areas. It brought together three separate 
projects: the Humberside Education Business Partnership (EBP) established 
in 1993, the Careers Service and the Humberside Centre for Learning. The 
partnership evolved from a voluntary and informal grouping called the 
Humber Forum. When TECs and EBPs were established, the Forum 
became the Humberside Partnership, a limited company owned by 
Humberside County Council and Humberside TEC. The business leader 
most closely involved viewed the formalisation of the Humberside Forum 
and the creation of EBPs as a mistake. The informal partnership had 
worked, he said, 


because it was informal ... When it was replaced by the EBP, Whitehall 
became involved and there were rules. It wasn’t as flexible as it used to 
be ... Part of the tragedy is that when national things take over, they can 
destroy what we had locally. 


He said that informality, the capacity for businesses to operate outside the 
legal rules governing local authorities, enabled the private sector to 
maximise its contribution to partnerships, a contribution which is 
undermined by the rules of formal partnerships. 

The objective of the Humberside Partnership was to develop a ‘strategic’ 
approach to the development of the three projects. It was governed by a 
Board, comprising Humberside County Council and Humberside TEC. As a 
sub-regional body, the partnership was led by the TEC. It represented part 
of the infrastructure designed to support economic development in the sub- 
region and to address the linkage between learning and economic 
prosperity. 

Following the establishment of the unitary authorities, the Board of the 
Humberside Partnership was restructured to include two representatives 
from each of the four local councils and eight representatives from HTEC. 
The demise of Humberside County Council saw tensions emerging between 
the ‘strategic’ objectives of the TEC and the ‘operational’ focus demanded 
by the new unitary authorities which, particularly in Hull, are under 
pressure to deliver higher education standards. Business leaders argue that 
this problem stemmed in part from the new unitary system. The creation of 
unitary councils removed some of the duplication and rivalry between 
district and county, but the unitaries now relate to a TEC representing 
Humberside and a Chamber of Commerce and Shipping covering Hull and 
East Riding, which it was suggested, creates problems in developing clear 
and strong local relationships. Business leaders thought that the local 
authorities lost interest in the EBP because the sub-regional partnership was 
out of touch with the new reality of unitary authorities. They argued that 
HTEC did not understand that Humberside was an unpopular administrative 
creation in the first place and further, that it operated regionally and 
nationally, while missing what was actually happening in local schools. The 
TEC, however, viewed the issue as a clash between principles of quality 
and quantity. It said that education needs to be ‘driven by quality, not by 


numbers’, a task which had not, it said, been made easier by pressure on 
unitary authorities from the Government to meet targets. It said that the 
EBP failed to deliver ‘synergy’ between the different components because 
of the absence of a strategic perspective on the part of the local authorities. 

As a result of these difficulties, the EBP folded and education business 
link programmes are organised in contracts between Humberside TEC and 
the four LEAs instead of a partnership. According to HTEC ‘they had a 
chance at the strategic level and failed’. This dispute over principles derives 
from tensions between the imperatives of sub-regionalism and localism. 
Essentially, the old county-wide arrangement became superfluous in the 
new institutional landscape. The collapse of the EBP occurred because the 
unitary authorities voted with their feet. As soon as the unitary authorities 
were established, they began undermining the sub-regional partnership with 
bi-lateral processes. 

Perhaps a good example of this process is the Hull Education Business 
Forum, established shortly after Hull became a unitary authority. The 
Forum is chaired by the former Training Manager of Northern Foods. Its 
objective is to involve the private sector in developing a curriculum relevant 
to children, particularly those underperforming and who perceive no benefit 
in academic school learning. It is, therefore, a relatively informal body 
which develops projects on work related learning by linking the labour 
market to the school curriculum. Northern Foods, for example, produced a 
curriculum aid on food, using its expertise on food technology. The 
curriculum packages are distributed by the LEA according to demand by 
schools. This mechanism is seen as much more successful in making use of 
private sector expertise for local purposes than the EBP. 


The Children’s University 


The Children’s University is a bi-lateral business education links initiative 
originally developed by Birmingham City Council and regarded by all 
parties as an example of good practice in partnership. At the first 
CityLearning conference after the unitary authorities were established, 
speakers from outside Hull, including the Director of Birmingham LEA, 
and the Director of the Children’s University in Birmingham, were invited 
to share their experiences of what could be done, given the parlous state of 


school education in Hull. Shortly after, in an unrelated gesture, two local 
firms expressed their wish to support to a primary school initiative. They 
were prompted by a challenge issued to business by Prince Charles during 
his visit to a local housing estate. The two companies called a meeting to 
discuss their offer with the LEA, where the Birmingham scheme was put 
forward by representatives of CityLeaming and adopted following a visit to 
Birmingham. The Children’s University was perceived as a ‘classic 
example of policy transfer, of conferences working at their best’. 

The Children’s University is an after school literacy learning club for 
primary school children which is run by volunteers from local companies, 
parents and university students. It is funded by the SRB and the National 
Lottery. Employers contribute volunteers and they gave £150,000 to the 
project. The scheme, which began in November 1997 in a single school, has 
now been introduced in schools throughout Hull. It is managed by a 
partnership consisting of KHCC, representatives from primary schools, the 
University of Hull and Business in the Community which acts as a ‘broker’ 
for the two companies. It has no formal links with CityLeaming, though the 
latter body takes credit for the ‘strategic’ thinking which led to the idea 
being adopted. The Children’s University is perceived by CityLeaming as a 
partnership which, on one hand proves that the Council wants strong 
education business links, but on the other that it wants them on its own 
terms, rather than through the medium of the Humberside EBP. In this sense 
it is like the Education Business Forum which is perceived to be good for 
Hull. But it also undermined the credibility and effectiveness of the EBP s a 
co-ordinating body. 


Added Value in Education Business Links 


It was agreed that schools are now paying more attention to the world of 
work than they did 20 years ago. This change may, in part, be attributable to 
local education business links, but it may also have arisen from changing 
approaches in central government. The Humberside EBP worked in its 
earlier incarnation as an informal body based on collaboration between 
organisations situated at the sub-regional level. However, it failed as a 
government driven partnership attempting to meld different geo-strategic 
priorities. CityLeaming was undergoing major changes when the research 


concluded, so any evaluation must be qualified. However, CityLeaming 
claimed that it has driven learning up the policy agenda in Hull, when it 
‘wasn’t on anyone’s mind’ in the early 1990s. It was questioned though, 
whether the profile of learning has been raised with those who needed it 
most, living on Hull’s outlying estates. A senior Council officer also 
questioned the doctrine that lifelong learning produces jobs, cautioning that 
people will only believe that learning is good, if it relates to a job market. 
He pointed to economic difficulties in Japan, a long-standing culture of 
lifelong learning, as evidence that learning does not necessarily enhance 
economic regeneration. Like other parts of the regeneration agenda, lifelong 
learning is a long term objective and it was suggested that current work 
might not have reached fruition until 2020. 

The Children’s University is viewed as a useful tool for businesses. One 
of its sponsors described it as part of an overall plan to enhance the learning 
culture at an early age. In addition, it is perceived as a ‘key development 
tool for company employees’ in terms of motivation, self esteem and 
enhancement of work related skills, such as listening and coaching’. The 
company expects to reap long term benefits from the recruitment of 
employees who are confident learners with better core skills and from a 
higher profile within the local community. It was acknowledged that it will 
be ‘very difficult to measure impact and attribute success in the pilot 
period’. However, concrete achievements have already been attributed to 
the Children’s University. By the beginning of 2000, it was claimed that 
more than 30 teachers, supported by around 300 mentors, had created 
287,280 additional learning hours for around 1000 pupils in 11 local 
schools. 


Summary 


Hull, with the economy of a city, though blighted by the decimation of the 
fishing industry, has had sufficient resources to avoid the kind of structural 
economic failure witnessed in Rotherham and Barnsley. Its social problems 
are more acute, however, if judged by educational standards and the social 
exclusion of people living on peripheral estates. Its strategy for economic 
regeneration is founded on the expansion of business opportunities for 
companies already operating in Hull, particularly port related businesses. 


Hull’s initial approach to partnership was slow, stimulated eventually by the 
need to win grants for its regeneration effort. There is cynicism among both 
Council and businesses about the strength and added value of partnership 
working. CityVision, Hull’s flagship partnership, has been dogged by 
conflict and many believe that it has not succeeded beyond the narrow aim 
of winning grants. The potential for strategic synergy has been undermined 
by internal disagreement and government imposed bureaucracy. The 
City/Port partnership and Citylmage have been more successful in 
delivering a collaborative approach to place marketing. Although there is 
some cynicism about the credibility of Hull’s image building project, 
leading businesses have, at least, put money into it. 

The scope of partnership working in Hull is wider than in the other cases, 
notwithstanding dissatisfaction with CityVision. This breadth is visible in 
Hull’s education business links and the variety of partnerships promoting 
the learning agenda. Much of this local activity was stimulated by the 
establishment of a unitary authority in Hull, lending it a sense of focus and 
local purpose. Levels of business activity are generally low, the main 
business interest coming from a few large companies with local roots. Some 
businesses are making a small financial contributions through CityVision 
Bond, the City/Port partnership and CityLeaming. Business influence has 
also proved to be an important factor in enhancing the ambitions for the city 
among Council elites, through initiatives like Hull’s flagship project, ‘The 
Deep’. 

It is hard to identify added value arising directly from CityVision beyond 
its success in winning grants. Some activists believe it has generated 
collaboration in other arenas through the culture of partnership practice it 
promotes. It was in City/Port and Citylmage that is easiest to identify 
outputs which could not have occurred without partnership. Promotional 
activities are more effective in terms of economy of scale and credibility 
with the target audience if they are carried out in a partnership. These 
claims are tentative, however, and it will be some years before it can be said 
whether regeneration has occurred and whether outcomes can be attributed 
to partnership working. 


Notes 


O DONO 


11. 


12. 
13. 


Hull and North East Lincolnshire became unitary authorities in 1996. One consequence of the 
previous two-tier system is that some statistics are available for Humberside, but not for Hull and 
for North East Lincolnshire. 

The Port of Hull is owned, along with 22 other ports by Associated British Ports (ABP). 

These problems of peripheral exclusion were blamed partly on planning policies dating back to 

the 1960s. 

Hull qualities as an Assisted Area, the second tier of Regional Selective Assistance. 

Officers believed that the YHDA/IIB did not always pass on inward investment inquires because 
Hull lacked these incentives, preventing it from competing with other areas. 


The festival celabrating the 700th anniversary of Hull’s Royal Charter in 1299. 
Tire TEC was sceptical, however, suggesting that businesses brought little to the table. 
A specific project, the Children’s University, is discussed below. 

CityPort is a formal partnership between the Council, the Port of Hull and other port related 
businesses. See further below. 

Business leaders thought that the new cabinet system in the local authority might help to 
overcome this lack of co-ordination (see DETR, 30.7.98). 
The Chief Executive of KHCC and the Marketing Director of Citylmage both emphasised that 
access to movers and shakers is entirely proper and does not accord unfair access to competitive 
advantage. 
Both Council and business sector claimed ownership of this particular project. 

The figures look particularly bad as a consequence of the City boundary, drawn as part of the 
1996 restructuring. A wider boundary, encompassing some of the more affluent outlying areas 
where ‘middle class’ children live, could have made the figures more comparable with other 
cities. 


6 North East Lincolnshire - A Port and 
Chemicals Economy 


Introduction 


North East Lincolnshire Council became a unitary authority on 1 April 
1996. The new Council merged the former Great Grimsby and Cleethorpes 
districts and took over responsibilities from Humberside County Council, 
which was abolished. The population of North East Lincolnshire was 
estimated to be 156,000 in 1999, a fall of5,000 since 1991, of whom 90,000 
lived in Grimsby, the major town in the borough. North East Lincolnshire 
Council (NELC) is Labour controlled. In 1999, the Labour majority on the 
Council was reduced from 22 to 2, the Conservatives providing the main 
opposition with 11 seats. NELC is the biggest single employer in the area, 
with around 7,000 staff. North East Lincolnshire (NEL) has experienced 
severe economic decline, especially in the fishing industry which, since the 
1970s, has disappeared. The ABP owned ports of Grimsby and Immingham 
are a staple part of the economy, providing jobs and servicing the import 
and export needs of the chemicals industry in particular. Unemployment 
reached a high of over 20% in the mid 1980s and stood at 6.5% compared 
with a national rate of 3.6% in December 2000. North East Lincolnshire has 
been successful in winning regeneration funds from the British Government 
and the EU. But the Council believes that deprivation in the area is far 
worse than the Government is willing to recognise. Due to the severity of 
local economic conditions it has decided to undertake a major lobby to 
highlight the social and economic problems facing the area. These 
conditions include: the highest unemployment rate in the region; the 
sharpest predicted population decline in the UK over the next 20 years; and 
the ‘least improvement’in unemployment across the region. NELC 
described these figures as ‘chilling’. Matters have not been made any easier 


by reductions in Government funding in accordance with projections for 


population decline. ! 

There was a strong feeling of ‘peripherality’ in North East Lincolnshire. 
According to the Grimsby Evening Telegraph, ‘when your address is North 
East Lincolnshire, it is very hard to convince people we have the same 
problems as Doncaster, Barnsley and Rotherham’. The Council is very 
concerned that the Regional Development Agency will ignore the area. The 
decision to name it ‘Yorkshire Forward’, thereby excluding Lincolnshire 
from the name, further exacerbated the fear of isolation. The Council leader 
fears that the identity of North East Lincolnshire will be ‘swamped’ by 
Hull. Humberside TEC further contributed to this sense of peripherality by 
closing its Grimsby office. A feature of the local economy causing 
particular concern in the Council was the contrast between the profitability 
of business and poverty within the local community. In 1995 and again in 
2001, North East Lincolnshire topped the Dun and Bradstreet profitability 
league. At the same time, Grimsby is among the ten poorest areas in the 
UK, measured by low wages, giving rise to news headlines like ‘Boomtown 
that lives on the dole’. 


North East Lincolnshire’s Strategy for Regeneration 


The mainstays of NEL’s economy are the food, chemicals and port 
industries employing respectively 12%, 5% and up to 50% of the 
workforce. The Financial Times described this economy as ‘diverse’, citing 
diversity as a characteristic of all top 10 places in the profitability league 
(Financial Times, 14.3.95). However, this view was not shared locally. 
Recent redundancies in the area were blamed on over dependence on the 
food and chemicals industries. 

As a consequence of these problems, The Council places new inward 
investment at the centre of its strategy for economic growth, seeking to 
build on attempts since the 1980s to repackage Grimsby as ‘Europe’s Food 
Town’. This branding exercise does not have the confidence of all 
concerned. There is uncertainty, for example, about the sustainability of the 
food sector, exacerbated by a decision to relocate the University of Lincoln 
‘Food School’ from Grimsby to Lincoln. This decision was taken, despite 


local protests, because the supply of students from the food sector in 
Grimsby has fallen to a level considered ‘unviable’ by the University. 
Redundancies have compounded the view that the local food economy is 
very fragile and people were concerned that the continued marketing of 
Grimsby as ‘Europe’s Food Town’ commits North East Lincolnshire to 
promoting an industry in decline. 

The Council is uncertain of its ability to influence the major inward 
investment decisions needed to promote diversity. This dilemma was 
reflected in the views of business leaders. One doubted whether North East 
Lincolnshire has a realistic chance of regenerating the economy, suggesting 
that it might have to accept that it is managing economic decline. Another 
argued that the only hope for economic regeneration is to concentrate 
efforts on the manufacturing sector. 

The dilemma is recognised in NELC’s Inward Investment Strategy, 
which notes that because the bulk of inward investment is capital intensive, 
producing low job growth, there is a struggle simply to maintain 
employment levels. Over £3 billion has been invested in NEL since the 
early 1990s, but this has resulted in ‘job fee growth’, re-enforcing the 
perception of a prosperous business area co-existing with severe 
deprivation. As a low employment economy, the future of the area depends 
on the success of Yorkshire Forward in promoting Yorkshire and 
Humberside. But, the lack of confidence in this body is augmented by the 
fear that it will concentrate on regional centres like Leeds, Sheffield and 
Hull. 


Globalisation and Economic Regeneration 


Within the overall culture of pessimism and uncertainty in North East 
Lincolnshire, economic globalisation was viewed as threatening, but 
offering some opportunities. Estimates suggest that 39% of recent inward 
investment in NEL came from overseas and 61% from the UK; 26% of 
inquiries came from companies within North East Lincolnshire itself. The 
USA, with 14%, provided the highest proportion of overseas investment, 
followed by Europe with 9%. German investment in particular is on an 
upward trend due to recovery from the economic problems of reunification. 


It was predicted that most investment in future will come from within the 
UK and a large proportion from companies already based in the area. 

The main explanation offered for the failure to attract new inward 
investors was not ‘globalisation’, but competition with other regions in the 
UK. The absence of a favourable regime of incentives was believed to be 
responsible for the loss of at least two major investments in recent years. 
Competition from grant favoured regions in the UK was identified as a 


particular ‘threat’ in a local SWOT analysis.” The Council believes that a 
number of companies have located in nearby Scunthorpe in preference to 
Grimsby because it has a better grant regime. South Yorkshire, with 
Objective 1 funds, was viewed as a threat for the same reason, even if 
access to a port is needed. US companies, for example have a very different 
perception of distance than those used to the confined environment of the 
UK. Immediate proximity to a port, for example, does not always matter to 
companies which are used to long distances. Hence, the seemingly strange 
perceptions of American firms, like ‘we went to Cambridge because it is 
close to Plymouth’. Grimsby’s poor image with outsiders was also believed 
to have contributed to the sense of isolation in the area, obscuring the 
strength of its industrial base and leading to negative investment decisions 
by businesses. The Council complained that inward investment bodies like 
IBB, automatically direct enquiries to grant favoured areas. 

Economic globalisation is a particular problem due to the branch plant 
nature of the big business economy. With HQs based elsewhere in the UK 
or abroad, decisions about where to place future rounds of investment are 
made by people without a direct connection with the area. This problem is 
compounded by the perception that some factories ‘look rather dated’, 
making them less attractive for re-investment. For example, the textile firm 
Courtaulds, employing more than 800 people, was recently purchased by 
the Dutch company, Akzo Nobel. Like Courtaulds, Akzo had a fibre 
production operation and it was decided, following the buyout, to demerge 
fibre activities into a wholly owned subsidiary, Acordis. It was feared that 
this demerger puts continued production in Grimsby at risk. Acordis 
accepted that the plant could be at risk in the future, but denied that the 
process of buy-out and demerger had caused this. Rather, it was argued, 
normal processes of competition would be to blame if it were to close. 


Demerger was therefore viewed as a measure to re-organise production in 
light of global competitive pressures. 

For ABP, globalisation was perceived in much the same way as in Hull. 
The company explained that it is dependent on the investments and 
successes of companies importing and exporting from the UK. Similarly, it 
highlighted competition from smaller ports in the UK and bigger ports in 
Europe as a threat. Rotterdam is much cheaper for large cargoes, and 
smaller ports and wharves in the UK for small cargoes. Hence, the decision 
to build the Humber International Terminal, discussed further below, which 
will improve the ability of Immingham to compete with Rotterdam. 


Capital Mobility in North East Lincolnshire 


The evidence suggests that productive capital is relatively ‘immobile’ in 
North East Lincolnshire and that major companies rely to an extent on local 
labour, supplies and markets. Novartis, a large employer in the chemicals 
industry with 900 staff, mostly from the local area, said that it is not 
dependent on the local area for materials or for markets. However, as it 
exports 90% of its products, proximity to the port is very important. 
Birdseye, employing 800 staff, operates the largest pea processing plant in 
the world. It obtains a large proportion of its peas from farms in the East 
Anglia area. Despite recent job losses in Hull and Grimsby, Birds Eye 
regards itself as committed to the area with little likelihood of locating pea 
processing elsewhere. 

Neither Birds Eye nor Novartis see the inability to recruit specialist staff 
locally as a problem. Both recruit nationally and they train and developed 
their own staff. Any outsourced activities tend to be contracted locally, 
rather than to cheap labour abroad. Figures provided by Humberside TEC 
suggest that the bulk of materials in NEL are supplied and sold locally: 
78.6% of firms sell goods locally compared with 70.3% in Hull; 11.3% of 
firms in North East Lincolnshire sell goods outside the UK compared with 


14% in Hull.’ In this sense, there is a strong ‘localist’ base to the economy. 


The Development of Partnerships in North East Lincolnshire 


It was broadly agreed that partnerships in North East Lincolnshire evolved 
over the past 17 years. During this period, the Council claimed that it has 
tried to ‘win the confidence of industry’ in order to survive in a more 
competitive environment. Collaboration began in the mid-1980s when an 
Economic Development Unit (EDU) was established to tackle the decline 
of the fishing industry. Partnerships evolved from this initiative. 

Prior to the establishment of the EDU, relations were, according to ABP, 
characterised by hostility toward the Port by the district council. ‘We were 
the Aunt Sally ... there was always something wrong in the docks, we were 
the Rachman driving the industry down’. From NELC’s standpoint, the 
private sector had a ‘what’s Local Government got to do with us attitude’. 
By 1989, a better relationship had developed. A leading councillor of the 
period described a joint dock regeneration project as ‘a very happy 
partnership’. She was quoted in the local press at the time as saying that 
business attitudes toward the Council had changed because of successful 
regeneration projects and because of the transformation of Grimsby’s image 
from that of an ailing fishing town to ‘food town of Europe’. This optimism 
was reflected by a banner headline in the local press ‘Grimsby sails on tide 
of prosperity’, a perspective in sharp contrast to the pessimism and 
uncertainty of recent times. The change in attitude within the Council 
involved an ‘appreciation of the role which wealth creators play’, reflected 
in a more positive attitude toward potential investors. In the view of both 
business and council leaders, the Labour administration has become ‘very 
pragmatic’, adopting partnership approach long before it was fashionable 
within Labour Councils. Said the Chief Executive of NELC: 


This has always been an entrepreneurial council. When I came to 
Grimsby 14 year ago, there was such a high level of economic decline, it 
became the overriding issue and the Council came to decide that the best 
way to deal with it was through the private sector ... We were well ahead 
of the game, and we were in partnership with the private sector well 
before the others. 


The relationship between the Council and key private sector players was 
described as very positive. NELC believes that it has the confidence of the 
private sector. Novartis supported this view saying that it enjoys strong, 


trust-based relations with the Council. The Chamber of Commerce agreed 
that relationships are characterised by greater understanding than they were 
in the early 1990s. According to the Council, a strong ‘tradition’ of working 
well with the private sector has developed, becoming ‘wider and deeper’. 
Within this positive relationship, the Council sees itself as the community 
leader, embracing partnerships without abdicating is community leadership 
role. One business leader, operating at a sub-regional level, compared NEL 
favourably with Hull, where he said the process of building relationships 
had been much more difficult. A positive picture was also painted of 
relationships between NELC andHTEC, despite the sense of peripherality 
from TEC activities. ABP was identified as the main private sector partner 
locally. It feels a special ‘synergy’ with NELC because, like the Council, it 
has diverse interests and responsibilities, not only as a trading company, but 
as a landlord and a company with a high level of responsibility for the 
general economic well-being of the area. 

The Council takes a broad view of partnership and governance, defining 
‘every organisation with a resource to bear on our problems’ as ‘governance 
resources’. The Chief Executive’s view was that partnership working is 
‘easy’ and that NELC has developed a ‘mature and sophisticated approach’ 
to it. Unitary status, it was felt, has clarified things, pulling together a 
natural community divided between three authorities and generating 
stronger relationships in terms of openness, building links and networking. 
Both Council and business leaders perceived a culture of partnership in the 
sense that ‘people are not backward in picking up phones’. Informal 
networks were considered very important and it was felt by some that 
networking and more informal partnerships would survive, were formal 
grant-based partnerships to come to an end. The description of a visit to 
Grimsby by Novartis’ Swiss bosses supported this assessment. According 
to the local Managing Director: 


The Mayor came out with all his chains and took them around the 
Heritage Centre. Very impressive. It demonstrated to people instrumental 
in new capital investment that there is this strong partnership. I found it 
very helpful ... I know that it did have a good impact. It made a 
difference. Networking is vital. 


Notwithstanding this positive perspective, partnership activity was 
perceived by some people within the Council to be very limited. It was 
argued that are very few partnership players from business, and that these 
players are not particularly pro-active. There was also resentment that much 
of the private sector appears to have misconceptions about the role of the 
Council expecting it, for example, to keep their premises safe from burglars, 
when businesses should take security measures of their own. It was felt that 
there is a public sector dependency culture to be tackled, not only within the 
wider community, but within the business sector itself. One senior 
councillor claimed that business has let local people down: 


Our gripe is that the profit centre of the UK could not sustain its 
community ... profits were not going back into the community. Business 
didn’t say that it was taking a lot out and therefore that it would put a lot 
back in - not like Rowntree’s in York. Your multinationals are here as 
long as it suits them. ... But in terms of putting tangible inputs in, there is 
nothing there. 


Birds Eye Walls agreed that business involvement in partnership is often 
symbolic. While the quality of relationships between NELC and business is 
good, it said that businesses are suffering from ‘partnership fatigue’, and 
that ‘partnership’ has become an ‘overworked phrase and facility’. The 
theme of partnership overload was also raised by a senior officer in NELC. 
‘We have partnerships coming out of our ears ... I don’t know where the 
government is coming from’. 

NELC maintained that powerful business leaders are usually located 
elsewhere and that the area is of little significance to multi-national 
corporations. It argued that firms have to see immediate benefits and real 
control over resources if key players are to be attracted to partnerships. 
There was also a perception that the private sector is unable to make good 
judgements about social issues, having no understanding of matters they 
don’t need to know about in their day jobs and placing no value on the 
public sector ethos: 


local government is better at understanding the economic dimensions of 
running a business than business has of understanding the social context 


in which local government works and in which these partnerships have to 
work. 


HTEC, which was critical of the Council’s domination of partnerships, 
implied that responsibility for the absence of multi-national corporations 
from the partnership table may lie with NELC for not building a strong 
enough relationship with them. It highlighted this Council cynicism about 
‘footloose multinationals’ in support of this argument. 

Despite these issues, there was no sense of tension or conflict between 
partners. HTEC sensed an environment in which everyone knows that they 
have to collaborate and, therefore, accept that they have to ‘get on with 
things’ in a pragmatic spirit. ABP felt that since all are agreed that 
partnership is a sensible strategy, ‘you only get winning players ... it is a 


case of use and get used’.* With North East Lincolnshire’s issue and sector 
based approach to partnerships, there is no specific forum in which the 
private sector can exercise direct influence over the area’s political strategy. 
Such influence as exists seemed to be exercised through processes of 
consultation on council policies like the area Economic Development 
Strategy. However, as in Hull, the retention of land for industrial 
development was cited by ABP as an example of business influence against 
pressures on the Council to build housing. It argued that without the 
imperative to build partnerships in pursuit of grants, housing might have 
been built on development land ‘for political gain’. The challenge fund 
regime was thus felt to have forced NELC to consider pressures other than 
those exercised by the local electorate. 


Business in Partnership 


As the TEC is a sub-regional body based in Hull, the Chamber is the main 
mechanism for representing the business sector to the local authority. 
However, it is weak, tending to be run by retired members and lacks the 
input of the most important business actors. It was felt that the key business 
input to partnerships is through sectoral initiatives. Only larger firms are 
able to join partnerships by virtue of the time commitment involved. Within 
this context, business was not viewed to be particularly active in 


partnerships. The Council identified a potential pool of 10 to 12 business 
partners among large corporations, which places additional pressure on the 
few people who participate. This state of affairs was explained partly in 
terms of business culture and partly by the limited capacity which firms 
have to engage in activities beyond the core business. One company was 
critical of the majority of the business sector which ‘still hides its head in 
the sand’, when a co-ordinated business input to community affairs could, it 
said, reap benefits for all employers. But at the same time, the company was 
discouraged by what it perceives as unreasonable demands on its resources 
and by the lack of greater input from industrial colleagues. Novartis 
explained the process through which it decided to become involved in 
partnerships. 


For years and years, we had a profile lower than this table. We would get 
on with our own business and keep our nose clean. The world out there 
could do what it liked. 


Subsequently, the company became supportive of community work 
holding, for example, an annual worldwide community partnership day for 
charitable works. Within this company philosophy, the local director 
decides which initiatives to join. The Chief Executive of Novartis Grimsby 
identified partnership as a big priority for him. 


I’m conscious that this is a chemical factory, ... we work with potential 
hazards. So we need a good understanding with the Local Authority in 
the area and with local people because ultimately, they give me the 
licence to operate. ... So we have lots of open days etc to keep people 
aware. But the other side of it is, is the company a faceless entity? Or are 
there real people here, real concerns. Of course the answer is yes and so I 
believe as a company we need to participate and show the real face of the 
real people. We are not wicked scientists, we are real people doing much 
needed and important jobs ... we are here long term, not just to make a 


fast buck and pull out. So we need to be accepted in the community.> 


Tioxide, another chemicals company, was more instrumental in its 
original motivations for becoming involved, having decided to launch what 


was described as a propaganda offensive against environmentalists. These 
people were, it was argued, giving the company an unreasonably bad press 
which created a negative impression in local schools. Later, the company 
came to view the principle of partnership more positively, recognising. the 
local community as a ‘part of our licence to operate’. It recognised that it 
has no right to complain about local politics unless it is willing to get 
involved. To this end, it has a small community budget, but perceived the 
input by 20 of its staff into the work of local schools and the curriculum 
aids it has developed as its most important contributions to the partnership p 
rocess. Ultimately, Tioxide viewed its commitment to partnership as an 
‘investment issue’, a means in the long term of gaining a better return. ABP 
too puts money into community in order to raise the profile of the company 
and show that: 


we’re not such bad people ... We justify that by judging how we’ve 
changed the perception of the local authority and other people toward our 
company in order to do better business in future. It results in less 
interference and more support. So we’ve got an equation, subjective, but 
its there. 


The regional manager of ABP, as well as being involved on the Grimsby 
and Immingham Ports Partnership and Deputy Chairman of the North East 
Lincolnshire Regeneration Partnership, is a Director of HTEC and a past 
President of the Chamber of Commerce. ABP, Novartis and Birds Eye form 
the mainstay of business participation in the range of local partnership 
activities. 


The North East Lincolnshire Regeneration Partnership 


The case of North East Lincolnshire differs from the first three cases in that 
it has no strategy encompassing all facets of the regeneration agenda, and 
no flagship partnership claiming to provide a holistic approach to the 
development and implementation of regeneration policy. Instead, 
partnerships are organised around specific issues or sectors. This state of 
affairs arose partly from the history of the area as a small town with a 
fragmented system of governance; and partly from a belief within the 


Council that issue specific partnerships work better. NEL’s SRB projects are 
managed by the North East Lincolnshire Regeneration Partnership 
(NELRP), on which the main partners are the Council, the TEC and ABP. 
The Council is the accountable body for funding and for the day to day 
management of the SRB through a Strategy Group of NELC officers. 

The partnership strategy for the new authority is subject to debate and 
there are very different views about the way forward. The debate has been 
influenced by two external factors. First, the establishment of Yorkshire 
Forward created a discussion about whether an overarching regeneration 
strategy would enhance NEL’sprofile. Since strategy and partnership ‘run 
side by side’, any strategic development would naturally result in changes 
to partnership structures. The second related factor was that NELC has been 
strongly criticised by the Government Office for the way its SRB 


partnership operated.© Yorkshire Forward, having taken over administration 
of the SRB from the Government Office for Yorkshire and the Humber, 
argued that the partnership lacked focus and common purpose and that it 
didn’t involve people from different organisations, or mobilise resources. It 
said that the partnership was run by Council officers, with the private 
sector, in the guise of ABP, having little or no involvement, a perspective 
shared by HTEC which described it as a model of consultation rather than 


partnership.” Yorkshire Forward argued that a much broader, inclusive 
agenda needed to be established to encourage business participation. The 
bulk of the criticism was levelled at NELC as accountable body for SRB 
resources and because it ran the partnership. However, Yorkshire Forward 
acknowledged that other partners should have been more pro-active in 
arguing for a different approach. 

This criticism won qualified acceptance from the Council, although no 
other partner volunteered to share the blame. It was anticipated in early 
delivery plans for the SRB which noted a ‘low base of community 
involvement and activity’. The Regional Manager of ABP, Deputy Chair 
and the only business leader on the partnership Board, acknowledged that 
he has not really been involved, participating only in decisions relevant to 
the ports. He said that he had not attended a meeting for ‘months and 
months’. ABP’s contribution to the partnership had been limited to 
development activities within the port which counted as leverage in one of 


the SRB bids. The Council acknowledged that the partnership was not 
operating inclusively or effectively. However, it argued that critics fail to 
recognise the quality of networking between the Council, business and 
other sectors. 


The Debate on Partnership Strategies in North East Lincolnshire 


Criticism of the NELRP generated a debate in North East Lincolnshire 
about regeneration policy and partnership strategies. If there is acceptance 
that the partnership could be improved, NELC also blamed the Government 
for “pulling down edicts from everywhere, telling us how much we can and 
can’t spend’. The Government was accused of being ‘very patronising ... 
telling us what to do in local government’. Said one senior officer, ‘They 
should get off the kick ... that unless people are told exactly what to do, 
they can’t do it. We have more partnership experience than the 
Government’. 

The SRB process was perceived as highly bureaucratic and it was argued 
that Yorkshire Forward will have to devolve more authority to localities. 
ABP suggested that ‘funding initiatives generate a hunt for something to 
spend it on’. It too argued that criticism of the partnership was unfair and 
that Government agencies are too concerned with ticks in boxes, 
presentation and ground rules, ‘manipulation rather than what is really 
appropriate’. 

According to Yorkshire Forward, North East Lincolnshire needs to 
develop a more holistic, strategic approach to regeneration. It argued that 
regional developments are increasing the pressure for a common strategy 
and a local vision of where NEL wants to go in the next few years and how 
it proposes to get there. Such an approach will, it suggested, require a 
partnership linking together a range of funding streams. Otherwise, it 
warned, bids for external resources will be much less convincing. 

Despite these pressures, key players are uncertain of which direction to 
take. It was accepted that because of Government criticisms of the 
partnership, North East Lincolnshire might have to adopt a more ‘cohesive 
strategy’. One senior officer believed, however, that the economic position 
of the area is unlikely to change very much for the better and, therefore, that 


the Council should address the problem of social regeneration 
independently. 


Broadly speaking, our position will stay the same. Does that mean that 
our social conditions and quality of life similarly have to reflect our 
economic position? I don’t see why it should and from that position 
stems my view that you can’t tackle social ills through an economic 
route. 


He argued that the benefits of economic regeneration do not necessarily 
feed through into social regeneration and therefore that integration of these 
streams can be counter-productive. Another senior officer countered that the 
organisational split in NELC between economic regeneration as 
‘infrastructure’ and community regeneration as ‘people’ is misguided, 
hindering councillors from identifying overlaps. Nonetheless, he agreed that 
an inclusive regeneration strategy would be too general. 

The debate about partnership strategies is viewed as inseparable from the 
debate about partnership structures. The Chief Executive of NELC was 
critical of the ‘big bang’ approach to policy and partnership, arguing that 
NEL’s sectoral approach to partnerships is more effective. There was 
concern about whether the Council would be able to find a leadership role 
in a flagship partnership, which would be undemocratic because of its 
exclusivity. If one business is invited in, another will have to be excluded. 
There was a widespread view within the Council that strategic partnerships 
are very bureaucratic and wasteful. This route could, it was argued, 
jeopardise the partnership systems which work well in NEL. ABP agreed: 
‘The danger is that you end up in some trendy way producing words, but 
does it impact in the real world?’ 

Part of the unease about establishing a strategic partnership comes from 
negative views about CityVision in Hull. One senior officer, aware that 
CityVision has been plagued by difficulties, claimed that it has no real 
power anyway. Nor has it, he said, achieved genuine integration, 
particularly in relation to the turf war between Hull Economic Development 
Agency and CityVision. The Council Leader, however, took a different 
view from most of her colleagues, arguing that strategic partnerships could 
be good for democracy, provided that the roles of ‘stakeholders’ are clear. 


Theproblem she identified was getting such a venture off the ground in a 
new unitary setting. 

On balance, opinion within North East Lincolnshire was that local 
opposition makes the prospects for a new flagship partnership based on a 
holistic regeneration strategy unlikely, unless it is imposed from outside. 
However, the overall impression was that some move in this direction is 
likely. Whatever choice is made, the problem which everyone pointed to is 
that the same people get involved in partnerships and that a flagship 
partnership would be simply unsustainable. As long as the same people 
continue to be ‘recycled’ on different partnerships, there is no point, it was 
argued, in establishing yet another creating still more work for overloaded 
council and business leaders. 


Added Value in Partnership Working 


As the North East Lincolnshire Regeneration Partnership lacked any 
significant business input, the only ‘added value’ it can be said to have 
generated is SRB funding. But despite specific problems with the 
Partnership, there was broad consensus that partnership working, as a 
general principle, is beneficial. In particular, the appearance of partnership, 
token or otherwise, lends ‘credibility, having an impact with Government if 
business is associated with it’. One company argued that while initiatives 
‘could have happened anyway’, it is doubtful whether they would have 
been as successful without partnership working. NELC viewed added value 
in general terms: 


Partnership gives you a great deal of extra influence and more soldiers. It 
is about a community tackling its own problems, the bottom up approach 
... rather than the dependency culture. 


Another Council view was that partnership ‘enables us to do more with 
less, creates better understanding of us by the private sector, and makes the 
Council aware of changes which the private sector face’. It also enables 
better co-ordination of regeneration activities and the avoidance of 
duplication. A common view in the Council was that ‘genuine’ partnerships 
can generate added value, but at the same time, it questioned whether most 


partnerships are ‘genuine’. This view was supported by Birds Eye’s claim 
that partnerships are symbolic. 

A common view elsewhere, that business offers ‘more creative solutions’ 
to regeneration problems, was not universally subscribed to in North East 
Lincolnshire. A senior councillor argued that ‘the private sector is not as 
creative as commonly assumed. They have a big block about public 
funding, a much narrower focus than people would expect’. In the Council 
Leader’s opinion, there has not been enough research done on the 
productivity of partnerships. ‘If you really got to the bottom of it, it may 
turn out that the whole idea of partnership is bad. I don’t think it is, but it 
might be’. Hence, she argued, it cannot be assumed automatically that 
partnerships generate added value. 

While it was conceded that the NELRP has not been a major success, 
leading partnership actors are much more positive about sector based 
initiatives which focus on implementing the economic regeneration agenda 
in individual sectors of industry. The next two sections examine two of 
these implementation partnerships, the Humber Chemicals Focus and the 
Grimsby and Immingham Ports Partnership. The third section examines 
education and business links in North East Lincolnshire. 


The Grimsby and Immingham Ports Partnership 


There is no umbrella partnership linking economic development projects in 
North East Lincolnshire. General inward investment issues and company 
specific investment requirements are discussed as and when required with 
local companies and suppliers respectively. NELC’s Inward Investment 
Strategy, discussed above, was not compiled in partnership, but through a 
consultation process. NELC oppose the establishment of a formalised 
Inward Investment Partnership or an Economic Development Agency like 
Barnsley. Barnsley’s approach was described as ‘bureaucratising’, a ‘static’ 
response to regional developments. The Councilargued that flexibility is the 
most important characteristic of partnerships. If they are needed on specific 
issues, they are put together for as long, and no longer, than is necessary for 
the job in hand. The Grimsby and Immingham Port Partnership was held up 
as an example of this approach. 


The combined ports of Grimsby and Immingham are the largest in the 
UK. Throughput has almost doubled since the mid-1980s. Encouraged by 
this growth, ABP has built a new Humber International Terminal with a 
capacity for vessels carrying up to 100,000 tonnes. It was anticipated that 
the development will enable the Port to compete more effectively with the 
European ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp. The development created 300 
construction jobs and 100 permanent new jobs with ABP. Despite the 
relative importance of Immingham as the busiest port in the UK, its profile 
outside the shipping world was perceived to be very low. The poor image of 
the area was identified as a major weakness for the Port. Like the Hull 
City/Port Partnership, the remit of the Grimsby and Immingham Ports 
Partnership is to promote the ports and draw in new inward investment 
through marketing. Prior to its abolition, promotional activities were carried 
out by Humberside County Council. 

Notwithstanding the improved focus which the new unitary authority 
may have brought to partnership activities, it was perceived to have caused 
complications in Council relationships with ABP. In the old two tier system 
of local government, Cleethorpes and Grimsby district councils had 
different political approaches. And, according to a Council officer, each 
district had different approaches to working with ABP. Cleethorpes District 
Council was said to have had a close relationship with ABP, hosting dinners 
and other events for ‘the movers and shakers’ in the area. Grimsby, on the 
other hand, had comparatively poor relations with ABP. Under the new 
arrangements, relationships were not felt to be as close as they had been in 
Cleethorpes because senior officers carried over the ‘old culture’ of 
Grimsby into the new authority. ABP shared this perspective up to a point, 
but on balance, it thought that having one unitary authority has simplified 
matters. 

The partnership was launched in August 1997 with the support of 20 
companies. Based principally on subscriptions from the Council and ABP it 
was described as an informal, non bureaucratic grouping, a programme 
based partnership with a loose structure and few meetings. The partnership 
is run by a small steering group, but day-to-day decisions are made by the 
Council. The Council chairs both the steering group and a wider partnership 
group of all subscribers, which meets infrequently. The partnership was 
perceived by ABP as part of a commitment by the Council to the economic 


development of the area and to providing support for potential inward 
investors. The partnership concentrates its efforts on promotional events in 
North Western Europe, but with the completion of the Humber International 
Terminal it plans to adopt a more global marketing strategy. The anticipated 
costs and benefits of the partnership for the Council and ABP, the main 
partnership players, are set out in Box 6.1. 


Added Value in the Grimsby and Immingham Ports Partnership 


NELC claims that the partnership has generated a number of jobs through 
increased trade, though there has been no formal evaluation of whether the 
partnership itself was responsible for this success, or for raising awareness 
of the ports and the wider area. It also said that some interest had been 
expressed in establishing new shipping lines to Grimsby and Immingham at 
a promotional event. 


Costs Benefits 


ELC Commitment of staff and resources, Jobs, improved local economy, 
data and information about inward investment inquiries, 
economy, contacts and influence safeguarding existing jobs 


ABP Information about the port, pays Trade, port awareness, potential 
own expenses when attending clients and contacts 
events 


Box 6.1: Costs and Benefits of the Grimsby and Immingham Ports 
Partnership 


However, audiences at these events were described as ‘disappointing’. 
ABP could not quantify the added value arising from the partnership. It re- 
iterated the point that new inward investment has not been forthcoming, and 
that this must be the benchmark of success and failure for all partnership 
activities. ‘If we could see more businesses coming in - big businesses - 
you'd have something to hang your hat on’. 

Nonetheless, the partnership is viewed as a crucial tool for bringing 
‘credibility’ to the promotional operation. ABP’s main contribution is 


advising where to target promotions, through access to it’s national 
marketing network. NELC believes that the sum of the partnership is 
greater than its parts. While some of the companies involved are 
competitors, the partnership has brought them together to market the area, 
and they can compete for the trade benefits this approach brings. 


The Humber Chemicals Focus 


The Chemicals industry has a concentrated presence in the North East 
Lincolnshire area on the south bank of the river Humber. The Humber 
Chemicals Focus (HCF), another sector initiative, seeks to draw together 
strands in the development of this industry, including inward investment, 
training, lobbying and business development. Like the ports partnership, the 
Humber Chemicals Focus (HCF) was originally a Humberside County 
Council initiative without private sector participation. It’s objective was to 
attract inward investment and it did promotional work, without much 
success accordingto NELC. Following the establishment of the four unitary 
authorities in Humberside, it was decided to continue with a sub-regional 
partnership under the leadership of NELC, because of the particular 
concentration of the chemicals industry in that area. Research 
commissioned by NELC suggested that a new approach was needed to 
promoting the chemicals industry and that the HCF had to be private sector 
driven and led, if it was to succeed. Initial approaches by the Council did 
not generate much support within the industry, which was concerned that 
the partnership would become a bureaucratic talking shop. Key business 
leaders argued that they couldn’t afford to contribute money or lose time 
from work in their businesses. One cynical company director argued that 
the partnership is a waste of time and more generally, he said that 
partnership efforts involving the local authority would have no positive 
effect on the decisions of potential investors. His view was that business has 
no need of local authority assistance other than through the planning 
process and that local authorities still have no real understanding of 
business needs. 

Despite negative feedback of this kind, NELC pursued the issue. It 
highlighted the positive role it has played in this partnership process, 
arguing that it refuted the stereotype of a bureaucratic, slow moving local 


authority. Rather it was ‘imaginative, positive, enthusiastic and ambitious’ 
when the chemicals industry had ‘dragged their feet’. Using positive 
examples from other areas and a warning that without a collective voice, 
NEL and Humberside would lose out, the Council began to attract 
representatives from the private sector. Leading for business was Acordis, 
participating in joint presentations which helped to bring other companies 
on board. Initially reluctant because of uncertainty about added value, 
Acordis was convinced to become involved on the understanding that the 
partnership would ‘add value’ to the activities already in place, that it would 
involve a minimal administrative structure, and that it would be driven by 
goals, not grants. Hence, according to NELC, the partnership will not be a 
‘bureaucratic talking shop demanding excessive staff or financial 
resources’. Once one or two companies were convinced to join, others 
followed, partly to avoid being left ‘outside the loop’, creating a domino 
effect. When the study concluded, there were 12 companies involved, plus 
HTEC, each contributing £1,000 per year to meeting partnership costs. The 
partnership had not decided how it would be structured and managed. If it 
proved successful in a bid to the EU, a full time chief executive would be 
employed to run it. The HCF was perceived as a response to an ad hoc and 
individualistic approach to problems in the chemical industry, including 
skills training, marketing and investment. NELC argued that if agreement 
can be reached on these issues and the industry brought together, it will 
result in better co-ordination, improved efficiency and reduced costs and 
labour time. The main partnership objective is the establishment of an 
‘effective focus’ for training in the chemicals industry, a task which it was 
felt should have been undertaken by HTEC. There has been a serious lack 
of definition and communication of training needs between suppliers and 
clients, between suppliers and suppliers and between clients and clients, 
leading to a failure to develop adequate training concepts or courses with 
industry-wide applicability. Competition between training providers has, it 
was argued, mitigated against the long term supply of a comprehensive 
training capability. The HCF was identified as the mechanism to catalyse 
discussions about these issues at the ‘strategic’ and ‘tactical’ levels. The 
disappearance of traditional training routes (like apprenticeships) was 
compounded, according to Novartis, by aging of the workforce. It estimated 
that in no more than 10 years, most of its skilled workers will have retired. 


The fact that many skilled tasks are outsourced means that the company has 
no control overtraining, which smaller contractors are unable or unwilling 
to provide. There is general agreement in the industry that co-ordination of 
skills training must be a high priority over the next few years. It is hoped 
that the partnership will help fill the gap. 


Added Value in the Humber Chemicals Focus 


Clearly, none of the above objectives could be carried out without the full 
participation and leadership of the private sector. But since the partnership 
is new, it is only possible to speculate about added value. However, the 
potential gains from the partnership have been analysed by a firm of 
consultants. Their report argued that co-ordinating initiatives for training, 
inward investment and the local supply chain would not be undertaken by 
the chemicals sector without outside help. On the other hand, the public 
sector could not undertake these tasks alone. Consequently, a partnership is 
needed to fill the gap. NELC highlighted the example of new health and 
safety legislation requiring one day of training per person in some chemical 
companies. These firms had, hitherto, undertaken this training on an 
individual basis. The HCF can, it was claimed, arrange a single training 
package for all Humberside chemical companies, producing considerable 
savings. Both NELC and Novartis saw the initiative as helping to provide a 
better skilled workforce, enhanced awareness of the area and better access 
to government decision makers. Acordis suggested three questions which, if 
answered positively, would indicate that the partnership is working: ‘have 
you heard of it, do you know what it does, has it been useful?’ 

External funding was also regarded as important to the future work of the 
HCF, though as noted above, it wants to avoid being grant-driven. However, 
it was hoped that external grants, particularly from Europe, will assist in 
meeting the objective of p romoting the industry and attracting new supply 
chain investment. However, another company which had joined the 
partnership is less optimistic about the potential for success, fearing that it 
will prove to be a talking shop ‘enough to satisfy the report writers, but it 
means bugger-all on the ground’. 


Education and Business Partnerships 


According to NELC, the role of education in regeneration is ‘only now 
beginning to be understood’. Job creation schemes were perceived as 
treating the symptoms rather than the causes of economic problems. In the 
LEA’s view, raising aspirations is the motor of achievement. In other words, 
the learning agenda underpins the economic agenda. In North East 
Lincolnshire, many sections of the community, for whom formal 
qualifications were unimportant in the days of the fishing industry, place a 
low value on education. In 1994, 29.9% of pupils obtained GCSE passes at 
grades A to C. In 1996, this figure improved to 32.4%, declining again to 
30.7% in 1997 and jumping to 33.3% in 1998 and 35.8% in 2000. Pass rates 
between schools varied from 8% to 88.8%. These rates place it in the 
bottom 25% of schools nationally. NELC’s strategy for education business 
links seeks to solve these problems. 


Education Business Links 


The demise of Humberside EBP was discussed in the case of Hull. It is 
worth noting, however, that Tioxide, which was represented on the Board of 
the Humberside EBP, cited its collapse as an example of the weak culture of 
partnership in Humberside. Its representative said he had no inkling that the 
partnership was about to founder and that when it did, he received no 
explanation and was never aware of why the collapse had occurred. Under 
the Humberside EBP, North East Lincolnshire firms were the least likely to 
seek support from the EBP. Humberside TEC explained this fact by virtue 
of the strain which trying to offer every school child a placement puts on 
local businesses. The culture in Hull was perceived to be different, where 
more firms are involved and there are stronger bilateral relationships 


between schools and business leaders.® 

However, NELC’s Education Development Plan lends weight to the 
claim by HTEC, noted in chapter 5, that local authorities are bogged-down 
with targets and outputs. This approach to education, whatever its merits, 
does not sit comfortably alongside that of people who argue that ‘vision’ is 
more important to start with than outputs. Despite problems with the EBP 
and a perception that business involvement in schools may be ‘too 


promotional’ at times, NELC said it is committed to education business 
links and since the collapse of the EBP, it has started organising school- 
industry links within the LEA with the support of a TEC funded officer. 
Under this arrangement, a two week placement has been promised to every 
local child who wants work experience. There is now no partnership in the 
organisation of education business links, but a contract between HTEC and 
NELC called ‘Raising Aspirations and Achievements’ which is regarded as 
a ‘sub-set’ of lifelong learning. 

Tioxide, however, remains concerned about the collapse of the EBP, 
arguing that a new agency should be established so that those responsible 
for company recruitment can link up systematically with education 
providers to ensure that industrial input to schools is maximised. It viewed 
its input to education as its most important contribution to partnership 
working and claimed that business input has declined since the EBP wound 
down, saying ‘its all gone to hell on a handcart’. 

Tioxide was described by HTEC as a text-book example of how to run 
education business links. The company, which has been in Grimsby since 
1949, believes that it has a ‘social responsibility for putting something 
back’ into education. It supports schools and colleges so as to produce 
individuals who are better prepared for the world of work. School links give 
the company an opportunity to ‘enthuse’ to young people about career 
opportunities. They also serve as a means of self development for graduates 
and other young employees. HTEC’s case study of Tioxide highlights the 
example of an exchange placement between a young female engineer and a 
teacher from a local school. The engineer prepared a lesson pack on 
geography and mathematics, incorporating work on weights and 
measurements, the packaging of pigments and a map of Tioxide sites and 
export destinations around the world. As well as developing her 
presentational and communication skills, the exchange helped her to attack 
the stereotype of a male dominated engineering profession which, it was 
felt, still exists among school students. The benefits to the company of these 
links were listed as: improvements to employee presentation, 
communication and tune management, the breaking down of career 
stereotypes, and ‘immeasurable goodwill’, strengthening the company’s 
standing in the local community and creating ‘pride’ in the workforce. 
Tioxide viewed education as the most important element of the regeneration 


agenda, saying that if young people were not ‘enthused’ about wealth 
creation, then manufacturing industry, North East Lincolnshire’s only hope 
for jobs, could not be resurrected. It claimed that the business sector has a 
duty to become more involved in this process than it has been until now. 


North East Lincolnshire and Li felong Learning 


Until recently, North East Lincolnshire had no formal education partnership 
beyond its involvement in the Humberside Partnership (see chapter 5). Its 
SRB4 bid, based on the concept of ‘lifelong learning’, sought to tackle the 
undervaluing of education which, it said, leads to low aspiration, 
expectation and achievement. According to NELC, the project is needed if 
the borough is to succeed in meeting government targets for literacy and 
numeracy. Business was identified as a key partner, ‘vital’ if the project is 
to succeed. To these ends, following the Government’s Lifelong Learning 
initiative, a ‘Strategic Steering Group’, a ‘shadow’ Lifelong Learning 
Partnership has been established and ‘approved’ in principle by GOYH. But 
important decisions were awaited on the final form of the partnership when 
the research concluded and on related government proposals for FE 
funding, announced within the White Paper Learning to Succeed A New 
Framework for Post-16 Learning (DfEE, June 1999). 

A partnership Steering Group has been established. But NELC predicted 
that Government Office will insist that the partnership is constituted on a 
sub-regional basis because of the lack of higher education facilities in the 
area, the nearest being in Lincoln and Hull. Council officers were cynical 
about the Government’s agenda for Lifelong Learning. They argued that 
government messages about local priorities reflecting local needs are 
rhetorical. Instead, it has been very prescriptive in the education planning 
process, which they described as ‘local administration, not governance’. 
Proposals for lifelong learning partnerships have added to the debate within 
NELC about future partnership strategies. One issue is the future 
management of SRB4, a lifelong learning project. Another is the 
relationship of lifelong learning to the wider regeneration process. A senior 
officer in the Local Education Authority argued that the ‘political rules of 
régionalisation’ are producing a situation in which North East Lincolnshire 
has no choice but to integrate different sides of the regeneration agenda 


within an overarching partnership. As such, he urged that organisational 
links be established between the North East Lincolnshire Regeneration 
Partnership and the Lifelong Learning Partnership. 

Another officer said that business input will be very important in 
articulating the changing needs employers and explaining whether schools 
are ‘churning out’ the kind of people they need. Business was perceived to 
have a role not only in identifying employment needs, but also in promoting 
the learning process in schools and relating it to employment opportunities. 
However, business has not played a major role in the shadow partnership. 
One corporate member of the Strategic Steering Group demonstrated only a 
vague idea of what the process was about, although he believed that the 
partnership would be instrumental to learning processes and relevant to its 
employees. The perception that business is marginal to this process was 
confirmed by another company director who had only the vaguest notion of 
what Lifelong learning partnerships are about, despite a relatively important 
role in education business links. This absence of information contributed to 
a feeling that he has been ‘disenfranchised’ and that his company had ‘no 
ownership of these things at all’. 


Added Value in Education Business Links 


At the conclusion of the research, school-industry links existed only on a bi- 
lateral basis and there was no strategic partnership approach. It remains to 
be seen whether Lifelong Learning partnerships will boost partnership 
working in North East Lincolnshire. The Council wants Lifelong Learning 
partnerships to take a strategic overview education. However, strategic 
input was considered unlikely to come from the business community which, 
it was suggested, is interested not in strategic educational matters, but in 
doing ‘worthy things and raising awareness of their business within 
schools’. This tendency was perceived by NELC as a problem arising in 
part from the international character of business managers in locally based 
multi-nationals, who, while they are interested in links with education have 
little interest in the governance of partnerships. Tioxide argued that the real 
value of education business links over the past decade has been the level of 
understanding gained between schools and businesses in an environment 
where local authority influence over education policy has diminished. It 


believed that school leavers are more ‘employable’ than they were, and that 
education has become a better ‘preparation for life in commercial 
endeavour’. However, it would not speculate on how far these effects derive 
from local efforts or the national curriculum and GNVQs. 


Summary 


North East Lincolnshire is a small, relatively isolated local authority area, 
for which the demise of its fishing industry was a catastrophe. It is a capital 
rich area, but local companies do not provide enough jobs for the large 
numbers of unemployed people. There is uncertainty in North East 
Lincolnshire about how to address these problems, an uncertainty 
underpinned by pessimism about the prospects for successful regeneration. 
Partnership between business and the local authority developed in the late 
1980s based on the Council’s decision to play an active role in facilitating 
economic growth and its recognition that the private sector has to play the 
key role in this process. North East Lincolnshire partnerships are project 
based, rather than strategic. As such, its challenge fund partnership, the 
North East Lincolnshire Regeneration Partnership has no wider strategic 
purpose. It is a local authority driven partnership in which business plays a 
symbolic role. The debate which followed criticisms from the Government 
Office for Yorkshire and the Humber about which partnership strategy to 
adopt had not concluded at the end of the research period, but it was 
informed by considerations about how to relate to Yorkshire Forward and 
about how far to move in the direction of a joined-up partnership model like 
Hull CityVision. The debate was underpinned by philosophical differences 
within the Council about the prospects for economic regeneration in North 
East Lincolnshire and the relationship, consequent on the position taken in 
this debate, between economic and social aspects of regeneration. 

North East Lincolnshire is much more confident about the role of its 
sector partnerships, the Grimsby and Immingham Ports Partnership and the 
Humber Chemicals Focus. These partnerships have a clear rationale and, 
after initial difficulties, have gained significant, if not universal, support 
from the business sector. With the demise of the Humberside Partnership, 
education business links in North East Lincolnshire ceased to be partnership 
based, except through bi-lateral links between individual schools and 


businesses. The Council was uncertain about which direction Lifelong 
Learning will take them in, but it was perceived by some as an additional 
government control mechanism. The role of business in this initiative has 
been peripheral, but the views of employers on the relationship between 
schools and the world of work were perceived as an important dimension of 
a future partnership. 

On the whole, private sector participation in partnerships is low, at its 
strongest in commercially oriented sector partnerships. A change in culture 
occurred among some larger businesses since the 1980s predisposing them 
toward partnership working. But many firms lack the capacity or the 
inclination to get involved in partnerships. The added value in partnerships 
is based more on speculation than in the other cases, given that key 
initiatives were just getting off the ground. The absence of a genuine 
partnership made the question redundant in relation to the North East 
Lincolnshire Regeneration Partnership, while added value in the sector 
partnerships will take time to evaluate. In principle, the partnership 
approach is supported as a mechanism enabling partners to do more with 
less, giving North East Lincolnshire credibility with government, 
generating bottom up solutions and engendering a culture of understanding 
between sectors. However, concrete benefits have yet to materialise. The 
case of North East Lincolnshire concludes the empirical section of the 
study. Chapter 7 offers a comparative analysis of the material discussed in 
chapters 3 to 6. 


Notes 


According to HTEC, the population of NEL declined by 2%in the period 1991-1996. 

SWOT means Strengths, Weaknesses, Opportunities and Threats. 

This statistic does not indicate the volume of product sold locally or internationally. 

HTEC was heavily criticised by council members and business leaders for not spending enough 

on business development and inward investment. It was felt that the TEC trained people for jobs 

which did not exist because of their concern with ‘ticking boxes ... driven by machinery rather 

than by what is right’. 

5. An Observer report in 1999 placed Novartis Grimsby eighth in a list of the worst ‘solid toxic and 
other special waste’ pollutants in Britain. 

6. The problem was related because the RDA is now responsible for administration of the SRB. 

Unlike GOYH, HTEC did not intend its comment to be critical. 

8. Notwithstanding the fact that partnerships in Hull developed later than in North East 

Lincolnshire. 
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7 Partnerships Compared 


Introduction 


Chapters 7 and 8 return to the theoretical discussions in chapters | and 2. 
This chapter compares key themes across the case studies. There are a range 
of economic, political and ideological reasons for the emergence of 
partnerships including economic decline, the ideology of partnership and 
central government initiatives. However, there is no evidence of a global- 
local dialectic driving partnership building, except potentially in ‘place 
marketing’ initiatives. Challenge partnerships are symbolic, lacking both 
autonomy and significant business input. However, in specific 
implementation partnerships, there is greater business input and fragmentary 
evidence of ‘added value’. 

The chapter comprises four main sections. The first evaluates the context 
for partnerships in the four cases and the second compares the evolution of 
partnership practices. The third and fourth sections examine recent 
partnership initiatives, looking first at the objectives and activities of the 
‘challenge’ partnerships in each area and second at the implementation 


partnerships. | The chapter concludes with an overview, comparing the 
partnership practices within and between the four case studies. 


The Economic Context 


Each of the four case study areas can be characterised as ‘deprived’. 
Barnsley and Rotherham suffered the decimation of their coal industries, 
Rotherham also losing most of its steel industry. Hull and North East 
Lincolnshire find themselves in a different position, where although 
economic decline has had serious effects, it has been more gradual. The 
capacity within local economies to respond to these difficulties varied. 


Inward Investment and Local Growth 


Barnsley was almost wholly dependent on the coal industry, meaning that it 
has no industrial base left to rebuild. Barnsley’s economic strategy is 
therefore focused on attracting new inward investment to derelict coalmining 
sites in and around the area. Hull, at the other extreme, has a more diverse 
industrial base, providing for a different response to the demise of its fishing 
industry. Hull’s strategy is to encourage growth within its existing industrial 
base. Between these extremes sit Rotherham, with a residual manufacturing 
base enabling it to pursue a twin new investment and expansion strategy, and 
North East Lincolnshire which is dependent for jobs primarily on the port 
and food related industries. NEL’s main emphasis is the pursuit of labour 
intensive inward investment because the chemicals industry, a major local 
investor, is capital intensive and the food industry, a major source of work, is 
in decline. 

The findings show that responses to economic decline have varied and 
that the pursuit of mobile capital is not constant across the four cases. An 
area, like Barnsley, with little industryto re-build and plenty of development 
landnearby, is under a stronger economic compulsion to pursue inward 
investment, than Hull, which has a continuing industrial base to nurture and 
which lacks the vacant sites and cash incentives to attract large scale 
newcomers which are available in South Yorkshire. Local approaches to new 
inward investment vary, but each area has little choice about the direction it 
is pursuing due to inherited socioeconomic and geographical factors. The 
evidence from Barnsley, Rotherham and North East Lincolnshire, those 
areas actively pursuing new inward investment, shows that the importance of 
overseas capital varies. It was of most significance in Barnsley, least in 
North East Lincolnshire. The bulk of new jobs have come from domestic 
and local sources and the evidence suggests, in all areas except Barnsley, 
that they will continue to do so. In Rotherham, overseas investment may be 
of growing importance, but apart from Barnsley, all agreed that regeneration 
depends more on local and nationally based capital than overseas capital. 


Mobile Capital and the Global-Local ‘Dialectic’ 


Locality is important only in the last instance for the investment decisions of 
overseas companies. Companies, particularly from beyond Europe, focus 
first and foremost on broad geographical areas, looking at political, legal and 


economic characteristics. Distant corporations maybe unaware of sub- 
national areas until a range of suitable sites are presented to them through 
the Invest in Britain Bureau and its agent in Yorkshire, the Yorkshire and 


Humberside Development Agency.” With the exception of Hull, seeking to 
re-invent itself as a ‘Top Ten’ city, the regional and sub-regional levels were 
perceived as the key to promoting economic development, confirming the 
Government view that the regional interface with global markets is of 
greater importance for economic growth than the local. North East 
Lincolnshire perceived the new RDA, ‘Yorkshire Forward’ as its only hope 
for success, while Barnsley, as part of the South Yorkshire coalfields, 


perceived the sub-region as a useful supplementary ‘brand’.3 Again, with the 
exception of Hull, the regional brand was viewed as the key to future 
success, though NEL is not confident of its position as a peripheral part of 
Yorkshire and Humberside. 

The main incentive to firms, both those investing for the first time and 
those wanting to expand, was financial assistance. Hull and North East 
Lincolnshire both fear that Objective 1 funding for South Yorkshire will 
impede their own growth. This fear was especially strong in North East 
Lincolnshire, which pointed to the loss of investment opportunities to areas 
with more favourable grant regimes. NEL believe that all things being equal, 
these areas are favoured by investors and furthermore that because it lacks 
grant opportunities it is automatically ‘filtered out’ by IBB at the enquiry 
stage. Insofar as localities are able to compete, competition with public 
subsidies from within the UK is a greater problem than competition from 
abroad. In short, the evidence suggests that localities have only a marginal 
capacity to compete for inward investment and that the characteristics of 
particular localities become important to investors only in the last instance. 

Economic globalisation therefore appears to ‘bite’ at a higher 
geographical scale than the locality in relation to competition for inward 
investment, thereby undermining the notion that global-localisation is a key 
‘dialectic’ in economic development (Harding and Le Gales, 1997). One 
possible exception to this conclusion identified in North East Lincolnshire 
was the potential growth of the European Union, particularly Germany, as a 
source of new investment. Ignorance of the internal geography of the UK is 


less likely to be a factor for EU nations which could result in opportunities 
for place-marketing in Europe. 

In summary, investment from distant parts of the world, like Asia, has not 
directly enhanced the importance of locality for attracting mobile capital. 
Individual towns and cities have little ability to influence the competitive 
playing field. This may not, however, be the case with larger, or ‘global’ 
cities (Sassen, 1991, Fisher and Kling, 1993). London and New York, as 
‘brands’, may be as accessible to an Asian investor as UK or the USA. But 
for smaller cities and towns, the state remains an important actor in the 
inward investment process. The question then arises whether it is only in 
relation to global cities that the nation state is becoming less important as a 
source of economic leverage? The findings in this study beg the question of 
whether the weakening of the nation state in relation to sub-national and 
supra-national governments is happening universally, or only in places with 
a powerful political and economic base. 


Global-localisation: Local Dependence and Secondary Investment 


While global-localisation may not be a key factor in the struggle for new 
investment, it is more relevant where global companies are already located. 
Both Rotherham and Barnsley host multi-national corporations, but these 
comprise a comparatively small segment of their economies. Branch plants 
are a much more important theme in discussions with Hull and North East 
Lincolnshire. These plants have variable levels of local commitment. 
Outsourcing of production to countries with cheap labour is a problem for 
‘low-tech’, labour intensive industries, but among the profitable and capital 
intensive Humberside chemicals companies, none indicated that relocation 
or outsourcing of production to developing economies is feasible or 
desirable. Local skills deficits and the fact that supplies and markets exist 
either elsewhere in the UK, or abroad, made little difference to this 
evaluation. Export companies require access to a port and this requirement 
helps to entrench long term commitments to an area. On balance, the 
message was that the productive capital in capital intensive industries is not 
particularly mobile. But what about investment capital? 


Secondary Investments, Buyouts and De-mergers 


None of this is to suggest that economic globalisation is not important. It 
was of greater importance in secondary investments, buyouts and demergers, 
activities which require a more immediate interface between locality and 
global corporation. In terms of a developing dynamic between global capital 
and locality, secondary investments were much more important than new 
capital investments. On one hand, the company looking to re-in vest already 
knows the geo-politics of an area. On the other hand, for reasons of 
economy, a secondary investment is more likely to go to an existing plant 
with appropriate inffa-structural support than to new operations. For branch 
plants, internal competition with ‘sister’ plants in other countries was 
perceived as threatening. North East Lincolnshire and Hull in particular 
complained of remote HQs making investment decisions. However, there 
was no evidence, or reason to think, that the proximity of an investment 
decision maker to a potential investment opportunity makes any difference. 
Secondary investments in Rotherham and in Barnsley were influenced by 
economic factors and by the availability of land for expansion. A major re- 
investment in one Hull plant was agreed in London without concern for the 
company’s local roots. The investment was courted by smaller operations in 
France and in the USA, whose place marketing was viewed as superior, but 
whose plant infrastructure was felt to be inferior. The investment went to 
Hull because of the local skill base and because production was already 
taking place there. Both Hull and North East Lincolnshire viewed buyouts 
and demergers as potential threats, although the representative of a company 
involved in this process denied that the process has any necessary effect on 
the viability of production in particular plants. This was an ideologically 
charged account, but it suggests that normal competitive pressures, not 
globalising tendencies in company structures themselves, may produce job 
losses and rationalisation. 


Summary 


the pressure on localities to compete directly for new inward investment by 
globally mobile capital is weak. This particular global-local ‘dialectic’ was 
not apparent, except in the case of secondary investments where place 


marketing could more plausibly influence an investment decision. New 
inward investment need not be a priority in every area and, indeed, it cannot 
be. The capacity of smaller urban areas to compete directly for mobile 
investment is limited because of their anonymity and lack of space. Even 
were they not anonymous, the key factors of competition which influence 
investors appear to be outside local control. Overseas capital is growing in 
importance, but it is still a secondary source of growth in all areas but 
Barnsley. Competitive place marketing is oriented more towards impressing 
grant making bodies than courting overseas firms, a finding which 
undermines Mayer’s (1994) perspective that localities are increasingly 
important sites of competition for mobile capital. Box 7.1 summarises the 
economic factors which form the backdrop to partnership working. The 
following sections discuss the history of regeneration partnerships in the four 
cases. 


The Development of Partnerships 


The evidence suggests different starting points, pathways, trajectories, and 
end points in the partnership building process. However, there are also 
similarities. Rotherham identified a positive, if informal, relationship 
between the council and the business sector going back to the 1970s. It 
distinguished between formal and informal partnerships, the former a 
response to government grants and measures resulting in the fragmentation 
of local government. Structured partnerships, stimulated by the failure of a 
City Challenge bid, changed the character of co-operation with business 
from paternalism, to ‘real’ understanding. The case of Rotherham shows a 
Labour authority willing to co-operate with business even before precipitous 
economic decline occurred and without government incentives and penalties. 
In this sense, it was exceptional, making the point that conflict with the 
business sector was not endemic in Labour councils during the 1980s. 
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Box 7.1: The Context for Partnerships 


Barnsley, Hull and North East Lincolnshire, on the other hand, were 
characterised by a negative, or non-relationship between the Council and the 
business sector during the early and mid 1980s. An agenda for partnerships 
developed in the early 1990s in Hull and from the mid to late 1980s in the 
other cases. A clear association can be made between severe economic 
conditions and the move by the local authorities toward a more co-operative 


relationship with the private sector.* A common characteristic leading to the 
partnership road was political ‘pragmatism’ which produced the ‘logic’ of 
partnership, a recognition that the private sector, as wealth creator in a 
market economy, must be central to the economic development process. For 
Hull, this road was the coercive logic of financial penalties represented in 
the failure of its City Challenge bid. In Rotherham it was long term political 
pragmatism, given impetus by economic collapse and, later, by the failure of 
its City Challenge bid, which provided the incentive for a more formal 
partnership. In Barnsley, the logic of economic collapse combined with 
financial incentives which later provided the space for a formal partnership 
to develop. In North East Lincolnshire, the logic of economic collapse lead 
to an economic development agenda and co-operation with ABP and 
provided the basis for more positive relationships today. 

The parlous state of the local economies, and the evolution of an 
economic development agenda appear to be the dominant explanations for 
the emergence of partnerships. Hull shows, however, that economic 
problems had no necessary or immediate effects on political ideology, 
having been more or less coerced down the partnership road. However, in 
Barnsley and in North East Lincolnshire, where early relationships were 
described as poor, the decline of the economy had a direct effect on the 
thinking of local councillors who felt compelled to establish links with the 
private sector. In Rotherham, it is difficult to assess the effect of economic 
conditions on a partnership process going back to the early 1970s. What can 
be said is that the ideology of co-operation preceded the demise of the coal 
and the steel industries in the 1980s. Local politics proved to be an important 
mediating factor in interpreting local economic conditions. Hull showed the 
importance of government policy instruments in bringing recalcitrant 
authorities to heel, but political changes in the other cases preceded the 


central government partnership agenda of the early 1990s. In the cases of 
Hull, Barnsley and Rotherham, the competition for extra-local resources, 
initially through City Challenge, pushed partnerships toward 
bureaucratisation. 

Thus, there was no uniform ‘logic’ driving local authorities into 
partnerships. The cases indicate politically mediated responses to local 
economic circumstances. From different starting points, and through 
different processes, local authority elites now share the view that the 
contribution of business to wealth creation must be at the heart of their 
strategies for economic regeneration. This ideology underpins a ‘logic’ of 
co-operation and a rationale for partnership working. But partnership 
development was also strongly influenced by government incentives and 
penalties, which imposed order and structure on the process. Partnerships are 
thus ‘necessary’ to the extent that local politicians view the market economy 
as the key to generating wealth, not believing alternative approaches to be 
feasible. Partnership can therefore be characterised not as a necessary 
response to the market, but as the logic of a commitment to market led 
growth. 


Competing Perspectives in Local Authorities 


Differences of emphasis can be discerned in the attitude toward business 
leaders and partnership at different levels of the local authority. These 
differences exist respectively between: senior officers and senior members, 
council departments and elite managers and middle ranking managers. The 
scope of the research did not permit systematic exploration of this issue, but 
comments from within the elites themselves highlight the reluctance of some 
labour councillors to commit themselves to partnership with the private 
sector. Evidence from Rotherham and Barnsley suggests that among officers 
beneath the corporate management team, there is cynicism about 
partnerships. The Chief Executives in Rotherham and North East 
Lincolnshire were more committed to partnerships than their political 
counterparts in the Council leadership, who in turn were more committed 
than some of their senior colleagues. In Barnsley and Hull, the Chief 
Executives and Leaders shared similar views. However, in Hull, the Leader 


was perceived as being isolated from colleagues on the Council in his pro- 
partnership views. 


Business and Partnerships 


A dominant theme in all four cases was that only a very small proportion of 
local businesses have any pro-active relationship with the local authority. 
The business sector as a whole is inactive and the capacity for partnership 
working resides almost entirely in larger companies. Thus, without big 
businesses, partnership working cannot occur. Even where large companies 
are involved, ‘big hitters’ are not. TECs were perceived to have boosted 
business involvement in partnership and TECs and chambers were identified 
as the main vehicles promoting business involvement in partnership, 
although the chambers were weak compared with their American 
counterparts. This factor was less important in North East Lincolnshire, 
which felt isolated from HTEC, and where a strong bilateral relationship 
exists with ABP, its principal partner. Local business networks are not 
strong, even where an obvious common interest can be identified over an 
issue like training. The Humber Chemicals Focus, discussed further below, 
shows how North East Lincolnshire Council struggled to bring businesses 
into collaboration, not only with it, but with each other. 

The most obvious constraint on business activity in partnerships is that of 
time, a commitment which only larger corporations can give. Some people 
saw their time commitment in terms of hours spent in meetings, so a related 
demotivating factor for business is bureaucracy in partnership working, 
associated with a local authority culture and public sector domination of the 


partnership agenda.> There was also a common view that government and 
local authorities expect too much of the business community. The terms 
‘initiativitis’ and ‘partnership fatigue’ were used frequently by private sector 
participants to describe a feeling that among business activists, a limit to 
their capacity for partnership activity has been reached, if not surpassed. 
Among those companies declining to get involved in partnership, there 
was a perception that partnerships require effort disproportional to the 
potential gain. No such company had significant ties with the locality which 
could make working with the local authority relevant. That is, there was no 
potential added value. Companies with low levels of interdependence with 


the local community have no incentive to engage with it, making business 
less likely to join partnerships. Interdependence may not be the key issue 
determining the mobility of productive capital, but it is important in relation 
to whether companies are interested in partnership. Business negativity 
could also indicate what Hull and North East Lincolnshire councils 
described as a ‘dependency culture’, depicted as expecting the local 
authority to do things which business should do itself, such as safeguarding 
premises against crime, in which an old fashioned attitude toward the role of 
local government as service provider remained. If we are living in an era of 
local governance, the wider business community has not addressed its 
responsibility as a ‘stakeholder’. 

However, there was no evidence, even in the companies who expressed a 
negative attitude about partnership working, that remote head offices have 
impeded community work or local representation on partnerships. Indeed, 
there were instances where local directors reported positive encouragement 
from their HQs. Local directors often have small community budgets and 
authority to decide which, if any, partnerships to get involved with. But in 
terms of making a major contribution to the locality through investment and 
job creation, big corporations were viewed as remote, particularly by NELC. 
These companies do not need anything from the local community and they 
put nothing into it. 

On the positive side, there were directors who believe that a community 
profile is good for business. In the case of education partnerships, discussed 
further below, a company may influence a child’s development and interest 
her in future employment. In the case of potentially dangerous chemicals, a 
community budget may ease local fears and show that the company is 
committed to enhancing the environment and quality of life. At a more 
general level, some business leaders have travelled a similar ideological road 
to local authorities in developing a favourable stance toward partnerships. 
Two companies identified a period in the ‘selfish’ 1980s when they had been 
inward looking whereas now, they recognise their moral responsibility to the 
community as well as the benefits of partnership. If any explanation can be 
attributed to this change of attitude, it 1s a corporate sense of difference 
between the societies of the 1980s and the 1990s. The cases also suggest, as 
noted above, that companies with local roots are more likely to become 
involved in partnerships where the local director feels a sense of civic 


responsibility. All the business activists interviewed were British and the 
companies they represented were frequently British, or British in origin. 
There was no evidence that the remoteness of multi-nationals influenced 
investment decisions, but it did influence business amenability to 
partnerships. Unsurprisingly, an important motivation for business 
involvement in partnership was the prospect of gaining leverage over 
spending priorities. Challenge funds have provided an important strategic 
incentive, even where businesses cannot benefit directly. 

There was widespread uncertainty about what partnership working 
requires of the business sector and what business leaders bring to the 
process. The most commonly cited contributions were time, expertise and a 
different view, followed by access to wider private sector networks, for 
example, local companies ‘championing’ a location to prospective investors. 
There was also evidence of private sector leaders trying to convince others 
of the benefits that involvement in partnership schemes could bring. In 
Barnsley, it was suggested that partnership represents an avenue by which 
‘checks and balances’ can be imposed on Labour councils which do not 
traditionally have many members from a business background. Financial 
commitments tend to be small, though they are of greater importance in the 
implementation partnerships than the challenge partnerships. 

In summary, strong business participation in partnerships has yet to 
develop. However, as larger businesses have the time and inclination to 
become involved, half a dozen activists may represent a significant segment 
of the local economy. There was evidence, albeit limited, of a shift by some 
companies toward working in partnerships with local authorities, based on 
the view that partnerships are necessary for regeneration and that community 
work is good for business. Among those who are involved, ‘soft resources’ 
outweigh the willingness or the ability of local managers to commit ‘hard 
resources’ to the regeneration process. Expertise represents an important 
added value input, but does it result in added value outputs? These issues are 
considered below in an evaluation of current partnership activities. 


Networks or partnerships? 


Networking (informal co-operation) was an important theme in all four 
cases. There was a tendency to counterpose networking favourably to the 


formal partnership process which was especially salient in Rotherham and 
North East Lincolnshire. Emphases differed between those who felt that 
networking facilitated the more formal processes of partnership, (see 
Skelcher et al, 1996), and those who felt that the partnership process 
facilitated informal networking. In Hull, where it was felt that strong 
partnerships would take longer to develop fully, the emergence of 


networking was perceived to be a positive result of the CityVision process.© 
Rotherham, on the other hand, viewed partnerships and networks as 
mutually re-inforcing. The theme of networking was most prominent in 
North East Lincolnshire, whose small size, small business base and 
geographical isolation were seen as positive factors promoting good 
relationships with business. A similar view was taken in Barnsley, also a 
small town with a small business base, where networking through good 
personal relationships was described as a ‘glue’ to the partnership process. 
Given the continuity of membership across the borough’s partnerships, each 
core actor has to make a strategic estimation of the costs and benefits of 
involvement in local politics and compromise in particular situations. This 
example suggests the existence of a set of strategic interests which are not 
fully expressed in any institutionalised partnership setting, a supra- 
institutional dynamic between the core actors which could be described as 


‘networking’ J 
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Box 7.2: The Development of Partnerships 


It is not possible to make strong generalisations about the relationship 
between networking and partnership processes from the data collected in this 
study. It is clear, however, that the respondents believe that insofar as key 
decisions are taken in collaboration with business leaders, they are made 
through formal partnerships. Networking is supplementary to partnership 
working but there is some evidence that these processes have facilitated one 
another. On balance, as might be expected, the business sector was vocal in 
its pleas for a reduction in the bureaucracy associated with formal 
partnerships, but formal decision making was viewed within local authorities 
as vital for the maintenance of accountability to the local community. There 
was broad agreement that something needs to be done to limit bureaucracy 
in the Challenge partnerships. But it was also agreed that a clear focus is 
harder to maintain in less structured partnership arrangements. Box 7.2 
summarises the factors which influenced the development of partnerships in 
the four cases. 


‘Challenge’ Partnerships and Regeneration Strategies 


The main partnerships in Barnsley, Rotherham and Hull are committed to 
‘holistic’ regeneration strategies, comprising economic political and social 
elements. Such partnerships, which are concerned with linking a series of 
issues to an overall vision for the regeneration of the locality, are described 
as flagship partnerships. North East Lincolnshire is exceptional among the 
cases, having neither a flagship partnership, nor an integrated area 
regeneration strategy. Its challenge partnership is concerned only with 
bidding for grants and project management. 

The Barnsley Regeneration Forum and the Rotherham Economic 
Partnership both drew on the inspiration of the Deame Valley Partnership 
(DVP). However, they are very different structures. The BRF is a semi- 
autonomous, council led organisation. It is managed by BMBC in Council 
offices, and it is chaired by the Council Leader. The REP, on the other hand, 
is organisationally autonomous from the Council, although it is not a limited 
company. It has separate offices, it is managed by an officer seconded from 
the DfEE, who has a private sector background, and the majority of 


members of its Board are business leaders. As noted above, Rotherham’s 
move to a more formal partnership was prompted partly by its failure to win 
City Challenge. A similar failure in Hull stimulated a process of change 
from scepticism to acceptance that without a formal partnership, more 
resources would be lost. CityVision has in common with the REP an 
executive manager and separate offices. It is organisationally independent, 
being established as a limited company in 1995. However, it is chaired by 
the Council leader and its staff are seconded from the public sector. The 
North East Lincolnshire Regeneration Partnership is a product of the new 
unitary authority, which is why it post-dates the other partnership bodies. 
Differing from Barnsley in its narrow remit, it is similar in being managed 
by a Council officer within Council premises. It stands out from Barnsley, 
however, as less of a partnership, reliant almost entirely on the Council. 

It was suggested above that economic and political change combined, 
over differing time-scales, resulting in a local authority commitment to the 
partnership agenda. Government incentives and penalties have shaped this 
agenda, encouraging the institutionalisation of partnerships. This is not to 
say that without government intervention, partnership structures would not 
have developed, but the government is clearly in large part responsible for 
the shape of the partnershiop structures which have developed. 

However, the process of institutionalisation, or bureaucratisation, has 
taken a different form in each area. The forces which combined to bring 


flagship partnerships into being did not affect each case in the same way.® 
There is considerable variation within the partnership models, a continuum 
from full integration with the local authority to full independence. However, 
the partnership form is not necessarily reflected in its internal dynamics. The 
REP, an autonomous partnership, is private sector managed and led while 
CityVision, an independent limited company, is public sector managed and 
led. Box 7.3 illustrates this diversity. It can be concluded that if nothing else, 
local political preferences have influenced the development of partnerships 
in each case. 


The Influence of the SRB on the Development of Partnerships 


The SRB was everywhere held to be the most influential factor affecting 
partnership structure, partnership objectives, partnership activities and 


relationships within partnerships. Box 7.3 is a face-value sketch of the 
characteristics of the main partnership bodies. But this picture obscures a 
series of underlying factors. While partnership agendas are shared, they 
differ in their management and composition. Each of the flagship 
partnerships has evolved from a concern with economic development to a 
more inclusive approach. These changes are responses to the SRB. 
Rotherham’s changes were voluntary, a response to the Government’s social 
exclusion agenda, articulated in new SRB guidelines issued by ‘New 
Labour’. In North East Lincolnshire, change is a response to top-down 
criticisms about the absence of direction and genuine collaboration in its 
challenge partnership. These developments illustrate the importance of 
central government in shaping local partnerships. A question for further 
research, then, is whether areas which have never bid for or never succeeded 
in obtaining challenge funds have developed similar partnership structures. 
What this study shows is that far from acting as a disincentive (Bailey et al, 
1995, Oatley, 1998; Stoker, 1999), failure to win challenge funds was a 
strong incentive to improve partnerships and to do better next time. 

There were differing views about the role of the SRB in sustaining 
partnership work. In Rotherham and in Hull, it was felt to represent a ‘glue’ 
to partnership working, offering an element of control over resources for 
partnerships which encourages business involvement. The SRB stimulated 
the development of formal partnerships in all areas and is still an important 
prop for partnership activities. But if it played an important role in relation to 
the structure and scope of these partnerships, it was universally criticised for 
prescriptiveness and bureaucracy. This criticism had a particular edge in the 
flagship partnerships. The SRB undermined these partnerships by preventing 
them from developing locally based strategies, tying them up instead in 
complex bids for projects which do not always meet local aspirations and in 
evaluation criteria which dominate partnership meetings. 

The three flagship partnerships are also responsible for developing area 
regeneration strategies and ensuring that they are implemented. Each of 
these strategies has a set of economic and social objectives, ranging from 
economic development through to education and learning. In each case, 
there was wide agreement about the general direction and content of the 
strategy, which was similar in each area. Given that the three local 
authorities involved in flagship partnerships were broadly agreed about the 


vital role of the business sector in wealth creation, and that central 
government influences the development of strategy, agreement about aims 
and objectives is not surprising. But again, funding imperatives have had a 
negative impact, limiting strategic capacity. A concrete example of this 
problem was highlighted in relation to the Barnsley Integrated Regeneration 
Strategy, described as a set of non-conflicting agendas which have been 
‘stitched together’, rather than as a strategic agreement interrelating 
priorities and capacities across all the regeneration themes. 

The influence of the SRB is therefore contradictory. It sustains partnership 
activity and maintains partnership focus. At the same time, it leaves little 
room for local autonomy. It has pushed local authorities into bureaucratising 
their partnerships and it offered business an indirect incentive to participate. 
But it has also disempowered local politicians and business leaders by 
hampering creative strategic thinking. While the resources from the SRB are 
vital to local regeneration projects, it has impeded the development of 
synergy in the partnerships it has shaped. 

The situation in North East Lincolnshire emphasises the point. The 
Government criticism of the North East Lincolnshire Regeneration 
Partnership, together with the establishment of Yorkshire Forward, 
stimulated a debate about local strategies, which appears to be pushing the 
Council toward a broader partnership aligned to some form of inclusive 
vision for the regeneration of the area. If this happens, it will do so in spite 
of unease and opposition by local people who believe that networking and 
issue/sector based partnership working are more effective than a bureaucratic 
symbol of partnership commitment. The debate highlights the fact that 
government agencies can force local authorities to take symbolic measures 
for fear of losing resources. This point was also made in Hull, where central 
government was blamed for encouraging lip service and tokenism in 
partnerships. If there is political opposition to partnerships, paper 
partnerships built on glossy regeneration strategies could be used as a 
deliberate strategy by local elites for minimal compliance. But the case of 
North East Lincolnshire suggests that political opposition is based as much 
on local factors as ‘Old Labour’ politics. Some people within North East 
Lincolnshire Council argued that flagship partnerships are undemocratic. In 
their view, from the other side of the Humber, CityVision has not been a 
success in Hull. But the pessimism about the potential for economic 


regeneration in North East Lincolnshire is the key reason why there is 
opposition to a flagship partnership and an area regeneration strategy. If 
economic regeneration cannot be achieved, then it makes sense to keep the 
two agendas separate, rather than make untenable links between them. If the 
local authority does not have the capacity to sustain a flagship partnership, 
then it is better off without one. If these arguments have merit, Yorkshire 
Forward’s insistence that partnerships can be more inclusive, taking on a 
more ambitious and inclusive agenda may be untenable, putting additional 
pressure on an overloaded partnership process. If, on the other hand, 
Yorkshire Forward is right, a new approach could win local people over, 
taking on a virtuous dynamic of its own. But there was no sign of such an 
endgame in North East Lincolnshire and the danger is that such demands act 
as an impediment to the generation of collaborative synergy. 


Influence in Partnerships 


It was clear in each case that the local authority plays the senior role in 
policy development and partnership management. In the case of North East 
Lincolnshire, the regeneration partnership is effectively a local authority led 
consultative forum. Neither the TEC nor the Port offered to accept any 
responsibility for criticism from Government Office. The Council was 
singled out for criticism and dealt with it alone. If relationships between 
NELC and business are cordial, the failure to share responsibility for 
problems in the partnership suggests that businesses are not participants in a 
full and equal partnership. 

The three strategic partnerships were all characterised by a public sector 
culture and public sector interests predominated in each case. Business had 
little influence. This was just as true in Rotherham, where despite the 
business majority on the Board of the Rotherham Economic Partnership and 
the Councils endorsement of business leadership, business had little 
influence on the direction of the partnership. In Hull, CityVision has become 
more exclusive due to low activism within business and the wider 
community. As far as business participation is concerned, the rhetoric of 
governance by partnership is more powerful than the reality. 

The problem of identifying influence in partnerships, be it visible or not, 
is that people may not be aware of influences and if they are, they may wish 


to discount them, instead claiming ‘ownership of the game’. However, the 
following opinions are indicative of local views. A senior officer in Barnsley 
was unique in suggesting that the Council had learned from the private 
sector that its strategies should focus more on wealth creation than on jobs. 
But this comment was not attributed to processes within the BRF itself, but 
more to the changing economic and political climate. ABP in Grimsby felt 
that it had been instrumental in preventing NELC from building homes, for 
‘political gain’ on land earmarked for development. Similarly, two 
companies in Hull said they had been instrumental in convincing the Council 
to take a more ambitious approach to regeneration, articulated in the flagship 
regeneration project ‘The Deep’. The evidence is not strong enough to be 
sure of the mechanisms through which this influence occurred, but KHCC 
recognised that business has been instrumental in raising aspirations for 
regeneration. Whether or not this influence was exercised directly through 
the structures of CityVision, it can be attributed to an environment of mutual 
understanding in which business views are taken seriously, engendered by 
the imperatives of economic development and the emergence of partnership 
thinking among elites in Hull. 


Interorganisational Relations 


There were two distinct perspectives on the quality of relationships in the 
partnerships. In Barnsley, despite criticisms of the partnership process, there 
was no evidence of open tensions or disagreements over policy objectives in 
the Regeneration Forum. While there was considerable cynicism about 
partnership achievements and partnership processes remain weak, inter- 
organisational relationships at this level are good. The situation in Barnsley 
shows that abstract statements in regeneration strategies are easy to agree, 
but that the practicalities cause disagreement. When it comes to deciding 
whether to put money into deprived communities, or into town centre 
regeneration, it is much more difficult to get agreement, as the comment, 
that Barnsley’s strategy is ‘stitched together’, would suggest. However, 
disagreements of this kind have not proved disabling to the partnership 
process. Even in North East Lincolnshire, where there is debate about which 
course of action to pursue, the situation cannot be described as conflict, but 
rather as uncertainty. The situation in Rotherham and Hull is different. There 


was no evidence of bi-lateral conflicts between Council and business 
leaders, but of inter-organisational conflict between local authority and TEC 
over ‘turf. In Rotherham, there have been tensions between RMBC and 
RCCTE since the establishment of Rotherham TEC. The Rotherham 
Economic Partnership has not succeeded in overcoming these difficulties, 
but it is perceived as a key mechanism for mediating conflicts, providing a 
collaborative forum in which disagreements can be aired publicly. RMBC 
acknowledges that it cannot lead on all local initiatives, but this has not 
prevented it from competing for ‘turf which it regards as its own. CityVision 
was also beset by organisational rivalries. At this level, it plays a similar role 
to the REP as a mediator of tensions, though in this case it is one of the 
protagonists. In CityVision, like the REP, agreement on policy issues at an 
abstract level has not produced a corresponding willingness to concede ‘turf. 
Conflict over domains of responsibility does not denote governing synergy. 
If co-operation produces added value, conflict reduces it. 


Added Value in Challenge Partnerships 


The main added value generated from challenge partnerships was 
government grants. In each case, grants were treated as an indicator of 
partnership success. But grants are not indicative of partnership synergy. 
There are senior figures in Hull and Rotherham who believe that challenge 
funds would be better spent by the local authority. For them, formal 
partnerships are a necessity, but they are no better than the council. There is 
uncertainty about the nature of added value in CityVision and in the REP. It 
was argued that neither has really addressed the question of what they 
achieve. The difficulty in demonstrating added value was highlighted in the 
CityVision stakeholder survey, few of whose respondents felt that it has 
generated outcomes which could not have been achieved without a 
partnership. It is easy to assume that partnerships generate added value in a 
political-ideological culture which assumes that it will. The CityVision 
stakeholder survey points this out, saying that hopes and practices become 
intertwined where added value is concerned. There is a tendency to view 
partnerships as a good thing without evidence, possibly because 
‘partnership’is a ‘motherhood and apple pie’ concept. In Rotherham, 
RCCTE ascribed to itself the role of challenging the ‘institutional inertia’ of 


local government. It believed it had helped build links between Council and 
business which may not otherwise have occurred. To the extent that better 
links themselves constitute added value, they are an input rather than an 
output. 

The main indicators of added value, apart from grants, on which everyone 
agreed, tended to be either vague or soft in nature. These claims have to be 
accepted or rejected at face value, depending on whether partnership is 
perceived as a positive route to regeneration. ‘Synergy’ may be added value 
in itself (Cropper, 1996; Hastings, 1996), but again, it is an input rather than 
an output. Barnsley identified a ‘feel good factor’ in partnerships, believing 
that the Forum is the correct approach. The consensus in NEL, 
notwithstanding problems with the SRB partnership, is that in general, 
partnership is a good thing. It provides added influence over outside bodies, 
they say, and the ability to do more with fewer resources. Rotherham agreed 
that partnerships are good for the town and that common aims help in 
competition for resources with other towns. It found added value in the 
import of flair, imagination, business acumen and synergy to the partnership. 
As noted above, networking was a recurring theme throughout the cases and 
people believe that partnerships have stimulated networking, a different 
perspective from Skelcher et al (1996. 2) who argue that networking 


generates formal partnership.? Again, whether interdependence between 
partnerships and networks itself produces added value is debatable. It 
depends on the importance attached to open and democratic decision making 
processes, whether networking delivers tangible outputs and whether these 
outputs are viewed as good or bad. CityVision highlighted one further issue. 
Partnership is at an early stage of development in most places. Along with 
Marsh and Rhodes (1992), the partnership manager argued for a ten year 
evaluation period after which the partnerships generated by the SRB may 
have become embedded and generated more tangible value. The 
characteristics of the four challenge partnerships are summarised in Box 7.3. 
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Box 7.3: The Characteristics of Challenge Partnerships 


Implementation Partnerships 


This part of the chapter begins by looking at broad partnership approaches to 
economic development, proceeding to examine the specific examples of 
venture companies and sector-based partnerships. Finally, it analyses 
education and business links. The conclusion to the chapter summarises the 
key themes which emerge from this comparison. Box 7.4 summarises the 
findings grouped under the ‘economic development’ heading. Education 
partnerships are compared in Box 7.5. Box 7.6 is an overall comparison of 
the different partnership types in and between the four case studies. 


Generic Approaches to Economic Development 


The Barnsley Development Agency is alone in being a business-led limited 
company into which parts of its constituent bodies, the Council and the TEC, 
have been integrated. The Council described the BDA as the implementation 
arm of Barnsley’s economic regeneration strategy, which would give it a 
stronger ‘voice’ with ‘Yorkshire Forward’. The BDA is interesting for two 
reasons. First, unlike its ‘parent’, the BRF, it is an autonomous body; and 
second, it was established specifically to mirror the RDA. It was argued in 
Barnsley that greater institutional capacity is need to implement the IRS, 
suggesting that partnerships need to develop further if regional money is to 
be unlocked. The BDA is, in part, Barnsley’s attempt at interpreting what the 
new RDA will expect from its constituents. But it is also an attempt by the 
Council to defend its inward investment ‘turf against proposals to establish a 
sub-regional inward investment body. This issue also caused problems in 
Rotherham, where disagreements over investment strategy led RCCTE to 
withdraw from the economic development partnership (RiDO). RiDO 
reverted to Council control when the Chamber-TEC withdrew, accusing 
RMBC of trying to run the entire process itself. RiDO accepted that there 
was an element of defensiveness in its relations with RCCTE over inward 
investment. These ‘turf wars’ suggest an absence of strategic thinking in 
both Rotherham and Barnsley beyond the abstract agreement in vision 
statements. 


This comparison shows how a single problem can drive partnership 
processes in opposite directions. Barnsley and Rotherham both want to ‘win’ 
with the RDA. There is a struggle over control of inward investment in both 
places. In Barnsley, this backdrop resulted in further partnership 
formalisation and greater autonomy from constituent members. In 
Rotherham, it resulted in partnership fragmentation. But in both cases, the 
local authority appears to have gained more control over the process; by 
regaining control over RiDO in Rotherham, and more subtly, by 
undermining the TEC’s sub-regional agenda for inward investment in 
Barnsley. Whatever inter-organisational tensions may have led to these 
divergent outcomes, the BDA has presented business with a key role as 
Chair; a role, like that of the Chairman of the REP, designed to mediate 
conflict between TEC and Council. Business leaders viewed the BDA as the 
key partnership in Barnsley, driving the practical process of economic 
regeneration. In RiDO, on the other hand, business plays a more practical 
role, ‘championing’ Rotherham at promotional events. 

Like the Rotherham Economic Partnership, the BDA is perceived as a 
mechanism which could improve relations between TEC and Council, 
thereby eliminating duplication. It is significant that these bodies have ceded 
functions to a semi-autonomous organisation. But the partnership was bom 
out of a strategic response by BMBC to conflict with the TEC and it remains 
to be seen whether greater autonomy will follow and whether the BDA will 
generate collaborative ‘synergy’ with the end of the TEC system and the 
introduction of a learning and skills council. The potential for added value 
from the BDA is a single, more powerful ‘voice’ for Barnsley in a 
competitive regional environment. This view was the opposite of that taken 
in Rotherham, where the end of the formal partnership has been seen as a 
positive step, facilitating better co-operation between organisations on an 
informal basis. 

Hull and North East Lincolnshire differ from Rotherham and Barnsley in 
that their economic development agencies have never been partnerships. 
While CityVision wants the Hull Economic Development Agency (HEDA) 
to become more integrated, the Chair of the Council’s Economic 
Regeneration Committee has a negative view of the partnership. The 
Council views itself as the initiator of development projects in which it likes 
to take a back seat to the private sector once they are well established. 


HEDA is involved in the economic regeneration side of CityVision, but it is 
more comfortable operating around practical projects. Similarly, partners in 
North East Lincolnshire viewed flexibility as the key to success in economic 
development and the Council is even more strongly committed to issue and 
sector specific partnerships than Hull. 

The point made in Barnsley, that the IRS is more an agreeable wish list 
than a strategy document, was lent support by debates elsewhere about 
priorities and organisational responsibilities for economic development. 
Conflicting projects on the ground in Hull show that synergy is limited in 
practice. CityVision is not a body in which such problems are discussed and, 
moreover, it lacks the authority to address them. There is a gap between the 
sustainable economic development agenda in the CRS and the reality of 
competition on the ground. This problem illustrates both the problem of 
competing power centres within the Council, which seems to be supporting 
both projects, and the extent to which problems within the Council can 
disable CityVision. CityVision obviously cannot adjudicate planning 
applications, but it could, in principle, discuss whether the projects 
complement each other and if not, put its weight behind one or the other. 
This situation, a polarisation between economic development and planning, 
is analogous to that identified by Di Gaetano (1997) in Bristol. 


The Venture Companies 


Barnsley and Rotherham each set up a venture company to secure property 
developments. The Barnsley Miller Partnership is concerned with 
commercial development, while the Rotherham Housing Partnership sought 
to build and sell ‘affordable’ homes to first time buyers. The Barnsley Miller 
Partnership was, able to identify a concrete example of ‘added value’ in a 
project which could have collapsed without the joint commitment brought 
about by the partnership. But the potential downside of the arrangement is in 
market pressures on the developer to deliver high yield schemes which do 
not comply with the Council’s preference for job intensive schemes. 
Nonetheless, the partnership could claim developments which might not 
otherwise have occurred. In this sense, it has contributed on a small scale to 
the regeneration of Barnsley. 


The Rotherham Housing Partnership, however, is more ambiguous. One 
of RMBC’s objectives was profit share, which it duly achieved. But the main 
partnership objective to build ‘affordable’ housing was compromised by the 
ambiguity of the term ‘affordable’ which, in practice, was market driven. 
Ultimately, the project was successful in that the majority of new residences 
went to first time buyers from Rotherham. However, the resulting depression 
of the second hand housing market was an unintended outcome of the 
project, resulting in the further dilapidation of unoccupied housing stock. 
This venture highlighted the need for more strategic thinking in relation to 
housing developments. 

The most interesting issue arising from these examples is the potential for 
conflict between the principles of partnership and best value. Both Councils 
were wary because of alleged malpractice in a similar partnership in 
Doncaster. The controversy led to intense auditing of the partnership in 
Barnsley and to its suspension in Rotherham. The specific problem in both 
partnerships was that development agreements, to a greater extent (Barnsley) 
or a lesser extent (Rotherham), give the developer an ‘inside track’, 
protecting them from competition from other, perhaps local, companies. It 
was acknowledged in both cases that the partnership approach has caused 
local resentment and soured relationships with competing elements of the 
business community. However, the conflict between partnership and best 
value was perceived as inevitable, an obvious, if politically untenable, 
solution being to allow local authorities to re-assume the role of developer. It 
may be possible to generate added value from partnerships of this kind, but 
there is no guarantee that wider objectives will be met, or that alternative 
arrangements, partnership based or not, could not have delivered similar 
results more equitably or at a lower cost. 


The Sector Partnerships: Ports and Chemicals 


Associated British Ports was the only company identified as a key 
governance player in any of the four cases. The ports partnerships in Hull 
and in North East Lincolnshire are similar in their objective: the promotion 
of the port to maximise trade and investment opportunities. The main 
difference is that NEL places a greater emphasis on new inward investment 
than Hull. There is also a difference in scale. The Ports of Grimsby and 


Immingham are five times as big as the Port of Hull and the new supertanker 
terminal at Immingham will necessitate a global focus for promotions, 
whereas Hull concentrates on Northern Europe. The development of both 
partnerships was complicated by the two tier system of governance, under 
which Humberside County Council organised promotional events. The 
problem with the county-wide approach was that ABP felt its position 
compromised by a strategy which also promoted its competitors. 
Competition between district and county councils, a turn-off to business, 
further undermined collaborative potential. The new unitary authorities 
therefore made partnerships easier. 

The two partnerships differ in form. The Hull partnership emerged as part 
of the general improvement in council-business relationships engendered by 
the challenge fund regime. The City/Port Partnership is now private sector 
led after a period of facilitation by the Council. NEL’s partnership, on the 
other hand, is public sector led and administered within Council offices. 

The Humber Chemicals Focus shares a heritage with the ports 
partnerships as a County Council led initiative. After the abolition of 
Humberside County Council, it was agreed between the four new Humber 
authorities that a sub-regional chemicals initiative should be maintained 
under the leadership of North East Lincolnshire. The Council struggled for 
two years to convince key business leaders in the chemicals sector to 
become involved in promoting the industry and address deficiencies in the 
sub-regional skills and training base. Having succeeded in convincing a 
business leader to front the partnership, which in turn convinced others to 
join up, the Council believes it can now take more a of a back seat. The 
Humber Chemicals Focus and City/Port in Hull have both succeeded in 
bringing the private sector forward into positions of leadership, where this 
did not seem to be a priority within the Grimsby and Immingham Ports 
Partnership. 

The main added value from these three partnerships are economy of scale 
and credibility with potential customers. The Humber Chemicals Focus is 
new. But there was general agreement that the industry will benefit from the 
economy of scale offered by a unified training agenda. The Council could 
not establish an initiative of this nature on its own, the chemicals sector 
would not. Even if, as a company director argued, the only potential added 


value from the partnership is to enhance skills development and training, this 
will be something that otherwise would not have occurred. 

Without ABP on board, activities promoting the ports would certainly lack 
credibility with potential customers. It is also possible that new jobs may 
have come through promotional events. However, ABP in North East 
Lincolnshire argued that promotional events are not an indicator of success 
in themselves. They need to be judged on whether new inward investment 
follows and ABP is pessimistic about the prospects for success. The problem 
for NELC is that, if the past 10 years are anything to go by, new investment 
is likely to be capital intensive, generating high profits for businesses, but 
few jobs for local people. However, each of these three partnerships is 
involved in place marketing (Griffiths, 1998), if not to mobile capital, then 
to potential customers overseas. 


Citylmage and Place Marketing 


Citylmage is indicative of the difference in scope and ambition between 
partnership working in a city and a large town. Rather than relying purely on 
sectoral partnerships for promotional work, Hull wants a marketing symbol 
to differentiate it from other places and convince businesses that Hull and its 
people have ambition and drive. The most innovative element of this 
partnership is the CityVision Bond. This is a scheme resembling the system 
used to fund capital schemes in American cities (Elkin, 1987a). It was 
openly recognised that it allows businesses access to policy makers in 


Hull. 10 The private sector contribution to this scheme is thus a financial and 
hands-on commitment without shortterm bottom-line gain, apart from 
privileged access to political leaders. 

The main achievement attributed to Citylmage, apart from the bond 
scheme, is the packaging of Hull as a ‘pioneering’ city, a vital plank in its 
aim to become a ‘Top Ten’ city. This objective differentiates Hull ’s view of 
the future from that of the other three cases, where such a grand project 
would lack credibility and, therefore, resources. There were mixed feelings 
among the Bond holders about the value of the image project. One company 
thought it was a waste of money and that the ‘pioneering’ theme will mean 
little to anyone in Hull. It claimed, furthermore, that this view was 
representative of a wider reaction. But another company was more positive, 


perceiving the ‘pioneering’ theme an accurate representation of itself. It 
described ‘The Deep’ as an added value project, which would not have been 
so ambitious in scope, but for business influence. While no direct link was 
made, this influence may have been attributable to the political leverage 
which companies gain through their contributions to CityVision Bond. The 
scale of the ‘The Deep’, if not the idea, can be attributed to partnership 
working, possibly the networking engendered through the Bond scheme. 
Citylmage has succeeded in generating measurable, if small-scale, added 
value in relation to the goal of image building in Hull through the financial 
commitments generated from the Bond scheme. Private sector leadership 
was viewed as central to the credibility of the whole image project, and, in 
this case, businesses have played an important role. Box 7.4 summarises the 
characteristics of the economic development partnerships. 


Education and Business Partnerships 


All the partnerships between schools, education authorities and businesses 
were faced with the problem of underachievement and alienation from 
education among local children. GCSE pass rates were well below the 
national average, with Barnsley and Hull among the worst in the country. 
Each area identified an absence of commitment to learning, attributed to a 
culture of low expectation associated with economic decline. As part of the 
objectives for learning in area regeneration strategies, there was a general 
commitment to building education business links. However, education 
business partnerships, the main vehicle for education business links have 


proved unsustainable.!! This failure can be attributed broadly to the difficult 
relationships between Council and TEC and the corresponding lack of 
commitment by the local authority to partnership objectives, rather than to 
poor bi-lateral relationships between local authority and business. It is also 
attributable to pressures on local authorities to deliver targets for education 
standards. In Humberside, the abolition of the County Council removed the 
geo-strategic focus for the partnership and created a clash between the 
strategic objectives of HTEC and the regime of performance indicators 
under which the new unitary authorities are labouring. The failure of EBPs is 
an important element in continuing tensions between local authorities and 
TECs. For Rotherham, the technocratic language used in proceedings 


dominated by education professionals was also a turn-off for businesses. 
These factors have combined to undermine business participation in the 
governance of school-industry links. 
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Box 7.4: Economic Development Partnerships 
* B=Barnsley, R=Rotherham, NEL=North East Lincolnshire 


The end of the EBPs placed responsibility for education business links 
back in the hands of the TECs. Education business links have ceased to 
represent a partnership activity, except in day to day links between school 
and business. Despite its continuing survival, the Barnsley Business 
Education Partnership is also faced with these pressures and one LEA officer 
said that it has outlived its usefulness. 

Hull is distinguished not only in its image building programme, but also 
its education partnerships. While it may have been laggardly in picking up 
the partnership agenda, it has done so with greater success in relation to 
education than the other areas. CityLeaming prided itself in its ‘strategic’ 
view of learning in the City, made easier by the new unitary structure of 
local government. CityLeaming was also instrumental in engaging business 
in the Children’s University, drawing in private sector funds and personnel to 
assist with the project. Business was also very positive about this initiative. 
However, this kind of project may produce zero sum outcomes in terms of 
the overall regeneration effort, if it results in what KHCC described as 
‘cherry-picking’ the best school leavers, further entrenching the ‘social 
exclusion’ of the children of the last generation of fishermen. 

As with the SRB, central government was perceived to be very powerful 
in local education policy, particularly in Hull and in North East Lincolnshire 
which were beginning to deal with the implications of Lifelong Learning 
partnerships as the study concluded. In both cases, it was feared that these 
proposals, however worthy, might distort local objectives. In Hull, 
CityLeaming was to become the vehicle for lifelong learning and it was 
feared that with new responsibilities for managing government money, it 
could lose its strategic vision. Thus, local people were worried that the 
problems associated with SRB bureaucracy will be replicated in these new 
structures. This impression was shared in North East Lincolnshire which 
does not believe it will be able to control the form or remit of its partnership, 
a situation it characterised as ‘local administration, not local governance’. 

It is only in areas where there are doubts about compliance that the full 
coercive power of central government is visible. Hull, with some misgivings, 
appeared ready to embrace Lifelong Learning partnerships, whereas North 


East Lincolnshire was more reluctant to follow the Government blue-print. 
In Hull, business has been much more active in developing curriculum 
activities than it has elsewhere. The role of business in education 
partnerships appeared weakest in Barnsley and North East Lincolnshire, 
where one or two businesses were involved. But otherwise, the main links 
are direct contacts between schools and employers. Hull’s partnerships were 
far more extensive than those elsewhere. Again, this fact may be attributable 
to the size of Hull and the capacity of its businesses to take a leading role in 
the implementation of projects like the Children’s University and the 
Business Education Forum. It can be concluded that while partnership at the 
geo-strategic level has failed with the abolition of Humberside County 
Council, there are strong bilateral education business links in Hull, which do 
not exist in the other cases. 


Added Value in Education Business Links 


It is not possible at this stage to consider the benefits which may derive from 
Lifelong Learning partnerships and Local Learning and Skills councils, since 
they were in a very early stage of development at the conclusion of the 


study. !2 EBPs have failed as strategic and administrative partnerships, 
demonstrating that partnerships can result in bureaucratic inertia and in 
frustration; that is, negative rather than positive synergy. In general, parties 
to the former EBPs were happy with the new TEC-led arrangements for the 
delivery of education-business links. All parties continue to be positive 
about education business links in principle and it was suggested in 
Rotherham that they have had a positive effect on the reliability and attitude 
of work experience pupils. CityLeaming believed that it has moved learning 
up the local policy agenda in Hull, though it was questioned whether it has 
done so with the ‘socially excluded’ people who need it most, or indeed 
whether better educated, better skilled school leavers will generate new jobs. 
Perhaps its greatest success has been the Children’s University, from which a 
substantial increase in learning opportunities for young children has 
emerged. Whether these opportunities feed through into better qualified 
school-leavers and, in turn, bring more jobs into the area for those who need 
them most, will not be known for several years. Education and business 
partnerships are summarised in box 7.5. 


Conclusion 


The three ‘flagship’ partnerships have developed broadly the same approach 
to regeneration strategy, in contrast to North East Lincolnshire where there is 
uncertainty about whether and how to link economic and social objectives 
into a broader vision for the area. The local authority and, to a lesser extent, 
the TEC, drives the regeneration agenda. Business has added little to 
thinking about regeneration strategies. These partnerships are largely 
symbolic and partnership structures are more impressive than the activities 
they support. None of the four challenge partnerships has a strong internal 
dynamic. Rotherham and Hull in particular have little co-ordinated strategic 
‘governance’ due to ‘turf wars’. Furthermore, if practical conflicts are not 
addressed, co-ordinated governance cannot be delivered at the level of 
implementation either. The evidence is not sufficient to say whether there is 
a tendency toward locally sustainable challenge partnerships at this time. 
There is potential insofar as there is a commitment from each local authority 
and a few businesses to a partnership agenda, a vague but widespread feeling 
that partnership is a good thing. However, the scope and depth of business 
commitment will have to increase dramatically if this potential is to be 
realised. There was also agreement, with the exception of NEL, over general 
policy directions. But this agreement has not translated into a fusion of 
resources. The more detailed the examination of the leading partnership 
structures, the less substantial the partnership appears to be. 
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Box 7.5: Education Partnerships 


Economic and extra-local political pressures, have combined with local 
ideological changes to create a local authority commitment to work with 
business leaders in a range of activities. But the dynamics of business 
participation are weak. The private sector is not under any compulsion to 
join partnerships, and across the range of partnerships in each area, there 
exist only a handful of activists. Different partnerships were sustained by 
different incentives. At the strategic level, the incentive of extra-local 
resources, combined with local networking capacities. At the 
implementation level, the partnerships were more sustainable through 


internally generated ideas and resources, 13 

In relation to economic strategies, inward investment patterns and local 
business dependence, three things can be said. First, the underlying 
economic dynamics associated with economic globalisation have not created 
an environment in which local authorities are obliged to compete, either 
alone or in partnership, for mobile capital investment. Second, to the extent 
that local authorities and businesses perceive a need to pull together for 
regeneration, this is about enhancing the ability to compete for grants 


ratherthan mobile capital. 14 Flagship partnerships did not develop 
‘organically’ in response to perceived supra local economic pressures. 
Rather, they developed through political engineering. Third, the proximity of 
decision makers in a multi-national corporation seems to make no difference 
either to inward investment decisions, or to decisions about whether to join 
partnerships, which are left to the discretion of the local director. There is, 
however, a greater pre-disposition for partnership working among 
longstanding local firms and firms with British roots and management. Local 
roots matter for building partnerships, but they do not affect investment 
decisions. 

The evidence suggests that strategic partnerships are instruments for 
central government to implement its objectives in the locality (Jessop, 


2000).!5 The development of bureaucratic partnership structures has made 
links between local government and business transparent, but these are 
shallow in character, lacking an internal glue to bind in either the local 
authority or the business sector. There is, therefore, a contradictory effect in 


government policy. It undoubtedly helps to sustain expensive structures like 
CityVision, but its prescriptions and rigours prevent them from developing a 
dynamic of their own. 

The existence of ‘implementation partnerships’ across a range of 
economic development and education activities shows that the ideology of 
partnership is deeply entrenched among local political elites. If the challenge 
fund culture of the strategic partnership inhibits ‘added value’ at the strategic 
level, the ideology of partnership has diffused into implementation activities, 
where the demands of government are less immediate. Government 
measures and ideological changes have produced ‘genuine’ implementation 
partnerships where they have not at the strategic level. These 
implementation partnerships, particularly in economic development, tend to 
be built locally for local purposes. They vary in form and scope 
demonstrating, in Barnsley and Rotherham, the capacity for diverse 
responses to the same ‘turf-war’ over inward investment. 

This example illustrates two things: that areas adopt different approaches 
to partnership at different levels of policy and implementation; and that 
institutional form is not, itself, indicative of the balance of power between 
different actors. Hull demonstrated another interesting contrast showing, as a 
late comer to the partnership game, the broadest range of partnership 
activities. Whatever the weaknesses of the flagship CityVision partnership, 
two of its implementation partnerships, Citylmage and CityLeaming, have 
generated impressive and innovative projects with visible commitment from 
the business sector. So, while CityVision may not have succeeded as a 
strategic partnership, its implementation ‘spokes’ are a relative success. 
Another contrast in Hull and North East Lincolnshire is the way local 
authority pre-eminence in the challenge partnerships co-exists with a 
growing private sector role at the implementation level. This contrast is 
suggestive of a greater enthusiasm for practical partnerships, calling into 
question the necessity of symbolic flagship partnerships. But, as North East 
Lincolnshire found, there are risks in not playing the partnership game the 
Government’s way. 

A key element of the explanation for these different approaches lies in the 
political and mterorganisational history of each area. Local politics are 
clearly important in determining the characteristics of economic 
development strategies. But specific political choices are made possible by 


social, economic and geographical inheritance. Businesses in Humberside 
are big enough and strong enough to engage with sector and issue based 
partnerships. However, sector partnerships would be very difficult to 
maintain in Rotherham and Barnsley, where industry is weak. This weakness 
is probably why they take a more generic approach to economic 
development. 

The sector partnerships were much more popular with their members than 
the flagship partnerships. In each case, the partnership activity required both 
public and private sector involvement to succeed. The sector partnerships 
were generating private sector contributions through subscriptions and 
partnership management. Notably, each partnership could boast between 12 
and 20 subscribers, a relatively high level of involvement. Interestingly, in 
contrast with the flagship partnerships, none of these partnerships described 
funding from the SRB or from the EU as ‘added value’. Funding is seen as a 
means to an end and added value is quantified more in terms of actual or 
potential project outcomes than income from government grants. 

These partnerships further illustrate the ideological commitment to the 
partnership principle in local authorities. They also illustrate that it is 
possible to generate a commitment to medium and long term collaborative 
ventures from certain businesses, if they can be convinced that the expense 
will eventually generate results. The future could show that a momentum is 
being generated, particularly in the Humberside chemicals industry where 
major companies feel that if a competitor is involved they too have to sign 
up and in Citylmage where the Bond scheme has attracted several major 
companies. The sector partnerships and Citylmage are examples of place- 
marketing initiatives which, if not directly concerned with attracting mobile 
capital, nonetheless present their businesses and their areas in a positive light 
to an international audience. 

Education partnerships show an agenda heavily influenced by the 
Government in the form of EBPs and the new Lifelong Learning and Local 
Learning and Skills partnerships. Only in Hull was there evidence of locally 
generated partnership activity. Hull is exceptional in generating strong 
bilateral links between the Council and large companies via curriculum 
development projects. Beyond these bi-lateral links, the scope for formal 
partnerships on the EBP model seems small. The collapse of the EBPs 
illustrates a broader point, that partnerships can have negative effects on 


governance. Sometimes, partnerships cost more than they produce. Thus, 
governing capacity can be increased by the break-up of partnerships. 
Another aspect of this question is the conflict between partnership and best 
value on one hand and partnership and community on the other. Partnership 
may not produce optimum outputs and it can be exclusive, generating 
discontent among insiders and outsiders alike. Implementation partnerships 
are more ‘genuine’ than strategic partnerships, because they developed 
without external incentive and because they are concerned with specific, 
realisable, projects. 
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Box 7.6: A Comparison of Partnerships Within and Between the Four 
Cases 


There were four important examples of ‘added value’ from partnership: 
the Barnsley Miller Partnership offered the most concrete example of a 
positive output; Citylmage, the only significant cash input to a non-profit 
initiative; ‘The Deep’, a case of business influence in the partnership 
process; and the Children’s University and the Business Education Forum, 
examples ofbusiness collaborating in the development of bottom-up 
education business links. These ventures show that collaboration can be 
useful in realising partnership objectives on the ground. In Hull and in North 
East Lincolnshire, unitary authorities have stimulated partnerships, 
particularly at the implementation level. Responsibility for education gave 
CityVision a ‘strategic’ view of learning, better integrating education within 
the City Regeneration Strategy; and it simplified matters for businesses. The 
ports partnerships benefited from a more local focus to its activities. The 
downside has been the emergence of tensions between the new authorities 
and the TEC over local and sub-regional priorities which never arose when 
education was a County Council responsibility. In short, it improved 
functional-strategic approaches, but it undermined geo-strategic approaches. 

The over-riding impression from the partnerships is that if partnerships are 
to deliver added value, this will occur in the future. Partnerships are still 
relatively young and difficult to evaluate. Implementation partnerships are 
very new, even by comparison with flagship partnerships like CityVision. 
Such added value as could be discerned was perceived mostly in terms of 
soft inputs and outputs. At the margins, however, particularly within the 
implementation partnerships, more concrete achievements could be 
identified. Stone’s (1989) analysis of Atlanta takes place over a period of 42 
years and when set in this context, it is unwise to make hasty judgements 
about the lack of concrete achievements, or the direction in which nascent 
partnerships might lead. But at present, a balanced analysis suggests that 
partnerships, particularly those sponsored by the Government are not 
particularly significant in the governance of their communities and they have 
done little to further the regeneration effort. Box 7.6 gives a general 
overview of the partnership processes discussed in this chapter within and 
between cases. Chapter 8 concludes the study by evaluating the theoretical 


implications of these findings for the concept of regime governance 
developed in chapter 2 and for the broader concept of ‘governance’ as 
autonomous, self-organising networks. 


Notes 


1. 


15. 


The distinction between challenge partnership and implementation partnership is based on 
Skelcher s distinction between policy oriented mechanisms and programme oriented mechanisms 
(Skelcher et al, 1996: 5). 

Challenge partnerships are now the responsibility of ‘Yorkshire Forward, the Regional 
Development Agency for Yorkshire and Humberside. 

There was a ‘turf war’ in Rotherham over inward investment between RCCTE and RiDO. This 
was expressed as a dispute between local and sub-regional approaches. 

Hull, which was much slower on the partnership uptake, found itself in a better economic position 
than the other areas, though it cannot be said with certainty that this is the reason why the Council 
did not develop a partnership agenda earlier. 

This criticism was most salient in discussions about the dominance of SRB related activities in 
partnerships discussed below. It should be noted that it was shared by the local authorities, which 
blame government and its regional offices for the bureaucracy. 

This point is discussed further in relation to the question of added value produced through the 
City Vision partnership. 

However, given the scale of government influence, discussed below and in chapter 8, it cannot be 
described as governance, where this term refers to autonomous, self-organising networks (Rhodes, 
1996). 

But as suggested below, they may tend to result in similar institutional outcomes. 
The example of Citylmage, discussed below, enhances this conclusion. 


. There was no suggestion of illegality in this process. 
. The Humberside Partnership incorporated a sub-regional EBP. 


For this reason, it was not considered necessary to follow up this issue in Barnsley and in 
Rotherham. 


. Lifelong Learning partnerships will be dependent on government funds. 
. However, the port partnerships qualify this conclusion, suggesting that promotional activities have 


gained credibility with potential customers and investors which they would not have had without 
the appearance of unity between port and host authority. 
This point is developed in chapter 8. 


8 Conclusion - Regime Governance 
Revisited 


Introduction 


This concluding chapter revisits the core questions raised in the study. The 
urban regime theory of Elkin and Stone was the starting point of this 
project. It is concluded that the conditions in which partnerships have 
emerged do not resemble those described in regime theory. Furthermore, 
regeneration partnerships do not share the collaborative characteristics of 
regime governance, the concept developed in chapter 2. With qualifications, 
it is further concluded that the emergence of regime governance is very 
unlikely in the near future. However, it is not enough to say that 
partnerships are not regimes and it is argued that a positive distinction can 
be made between partnerships and networks as modes of governance. In the 
partnership mode of governance, the re-allocation of state responsibilities 
for regeneration, rather than reducing the centre’s capacity to steer, has 
enhanced it. The scope of governmental influence in local politics is 
growing, the opposite of what is required for the emergence of regime 
governance. Finally, in examining the implications of these conclusions for 
the study of local politics, it is argued that to focus exclusively on local 
political processes will distort research conclusions. Supra-local factors are 
particularly important in explaining local political outcomes in the UK, 
perhaps more so than in the relatively decentralised political system of the 
United States. Multi-level analysis is therefore crucial for understanding 
urban politics. 

The chapter is organised into six main sections. First, the dynamics 
which generate regeneration partnerships are contrasted with the regimes of 
Dallas and Atlanta. Second, the anatomy of these partnerships is explored, 
identifying key characteristics, comparing and contrasting them with regime 
politics. The third section reflects on the contribution of urban regime 


theory to the study of urban politics and the fourth summarises the complex 
of variables working in the sphere of regeneration politics, arguing that they 
represent a process of ‘structuring’ (Abrams, 1982). The fifth section 
considers where the findings of this study place it in relation to the broader 
literature on the ‘new governance’. The concluding section argues for a 
conceptual distinction between partnership and network modes of 
governance and considers avenues for future research into local politics. 


The Supra-local Dynamics of Partnership 


The following discussion compares and contrasts the key themes identified 
in the case studies with those identified in urban regime theory. It identifies 
three broad dynamics affecting partnership development: the philosophy of 
market led growth, government initiatives and economic globalisation. 
While it is conceivable that certain combinations of these factors could give 
rise to regime-like processes, they are very different to those that nurtured 
and sustained regime politics in Dallas and Atlanta. 


The Philosophy of Market Led Growth 


The first factor explaining regeneration partnerships is the logic of 
collaboration engendered in local authorities which have embraced market 
led growth. According to Elkin (1994: 122), this response is the ‘rational’ 
response of public officials to whoever controls productive assets. However, 
the rationality for collaboration can differ from place to place. In the USA, 
it is based on the interdependence of resources and ideological 
commitment, whereas in the UK, it is based primarily on an ideological 
commitment to business led growth. Chapter 7 showed how this 
commitment developed at an uneven pace, but that it is now a point of 
convergence among local authority elites. It is a response to three inter- 
linked economic and political developments: economic decline; a 
commitment by the local authority to pursue economic growth; and a 
commitment to doing so by trying to encourage market-led growth. 

There is not, however, a corresponding logic of collaboration within the 
business sector. The great majority of local businesses, including business 
elites, have no pro-active relationship with the local authority and there is 


cynicism about partnership, even among participating business elites. The 
sources of influence on business leaders are more difficult to discern than 
for the local authority. A small number of big businesses have engaged in 
partnerships, believing that they can enhance their competitive position. A 
more positive view of the local authorities courting business involvement, 
together with additional representative capacity through TECs, have also 
been influential in bringing businesses to the table. A local authority 
wanting to help market-led growth is likely to be viewed more positively by 
business than one which does not. Some corporations have also become 
more outward looking on community matters in ‘enlightened self-interest’ 
(Bassett, 1996: 540). The dynamics shaping positive business attitudes 
toward partnerships are much weaker than those affecting the local 
authority. There is no clear incentive for the business sector as a whole to 
join partnerships. It remains to be seen whether the Government’s agenda 
for modernisation changes this dynamic through measures such as the 
partial re-introduction of local business rates (DETR, 30.7.98; HMSO, 
1999). 

The business sector described in this study differs in two obvious ways 
from that discussed in regime theory. It is not divided into active interests 
like pro and anti-development or locally dependent and non-dependent 
business lobbies; and it is not active through representative mechanisms 
such as chambers of commerce, which are much weaker than their US 
counterparts. These findings tend to support Offe’s (1985) view that the 
collective representation of capital in market societies is weak because its 
privileged structural position makes representation unnecessary. However, 
according to Peck and Tickell (1995. 59/60), business interests are not 
homogenous and the interests of different segments of capital cannot all be 
supported simultaneously by the state. This perspective implies that there is 
a rationale for segments of business organising themselves, a point borne 
out in Atlanta where the organisation of business is as much about the 
prosecution of factional interests as it is about the representation of capital 


to the government. If Offe is right, the USA must be an exceptional case. | 
Either way, the obvious factors which undermine business activism in 
partnerships in the UK are the absence of material interdependence at the 
local scale and a weak culture of civic engagement. Without these 


conditions, it is unlikely that a collaborative dynamic between local 
government and business in Britain will ever be as powerful as it is in the 
USA. 

These dynamics differ from those of regime governance in that 
collaboration is not necessary to support the core activities of local 
government (Harding, 1997). Rather, collaboration depends on the local 
authority’s perception that it is dependent on market-led growth for 
economic regeneration. This perception is compelling as a logic of 
collaboration and it is embedded in the growth ideologies of local 
government elites. Thus, as in regime theory there exists a dynamic to 
collaboration, but it is one sided and it is ideologically, not materially, 
driven. For Elkin and Stone, the dynamics of collaboration tend to unite 
business and local authority elites around a growth agenda, unless power 
can be pre-empted by other groups. With the absence of strong incentives 
for business activism, the potential for involvement in partnerships is 
dependent on inherited socioeconomic conditions. The scope for business 
activity in a city like Hull is therefore greater than it is in Barnsley simply 
because the pool of potential business partners is greater. The potential for 
regime governance is greater in a city hosting a diverse range of large 
companies, than in a town where major private sector actors are absent. 
Having said this, Grimsby in North East Lincolnshire is a town of around 
90,000 people but powerful corporations are located in the area which have 
the ‘slack’ resources, but not the will, to contribute to the local community. 
Thus, there is potential for regime governance in smaller towns and cities 
provided that they are situated in areas hosting big, profitable businesses. 
Elkin (1987a: 8) could be right in claiming that regimes can emerge in 
smaller places, but a thriving business sector is clearly a pre-condition. 
Without this, regime governance centred around the material 
interdependence of state and market is not possible. This situation raises the 
question of how places like Barnsley can ever generate inter-organisational 
synergy in the regeneration effort and whether it 1s necessary to make 
theoretical distinctions between smaller towns and cities and their larger 
counterparts. 

This study is not concerned with the way business leaders or local 
political elites exert influence on other levels of government. It is almost 
axiomatic under New Labour that powerful business leaders influence 


government. However, it is evident that the adoption of a market-led 
economic development agenda among these local authorities was not the 
outcome of influence by local business leaders, but of a wider ideological 
process. The tension identified by Elkin (1985b) between popular control of 
government and business control of the economy is not found at the local 
scale in the UK because local authority and business leaders do not need to 
combine their resources. Rather, there has been an ideological synthesis of 
economic and social objectives in local politics which tends to characterise 
social regeneration in economic terms. In other words, rather than seeing a 
process driven by the private sector, ‘we have witnessed the transformation 
of the public sector through the incorporation of many of the tenets, 
practices and procedures of the enterprise culture’ (Bailey et al, 1995: 231). 
This study is concerned with elite behaviour rather than grass roots pressure 
on the local authorities, but there was no evidence of what Sam Brittan 
(1975) characterises as ‘democratic overload’ in local politics. On the 
contrary, participation levels are pitifully low (Stoker, 1999; 2000). There 
was some digruntlement at partnerships among Labour councillors, but 
economic and social regeneration were counterposed only in North East 
Lincolnshire. However, in two instances, economic development projects 
displaced social housing projects, although there was no evidence that these 
decisions were contested, or even known of, outside local elites. 

What are the power relations at work here? Stone (1980: 981) describes 
systemic power, the basis of regime theory, as situational and indirect, 
where the superordinate exercises influence over the subordinate without 
either party necessarily being aware of the process, whose outcome is 
predictable but not inevitable. In this study, the pursuit of economic growth 
is predicated on a deduction by the local authority that it has no choice but 
to pursue market led growth if it wants to achieve economic regeneration. 
In this case, the power relation is situational and direct. Here, the 
subordinate (the local authority) has evaluated its position in relation to the 
superordinate (business leaders), but the latter did not seek to create this 


relationship with the subordinate party and may not be aware of it.2 There 
is a difference here with Stone’s scheme in that ‘subordination’ is the logic 
of the local authority’s political and ideological position, rather than its 
economic position. The situational power of business in this case affects 


policy but not finance. To re-iterate, the realisation of this variable is 
contingent on other factors. Hull, for example, was very late in embracing 
market led development and there are still elements within the local 
authority elites who are resistant to partnerships. The ideology of 
partnership in these cases appears much less compelling a stimulus than 
material interdependence in regime theory and it has not penetrated the 
business sector. 


The Influence of Central Government 


The second major influence on the development of local partnerships was 
the UK Government, a source of incentives and penalties. However, 
collaboration often preceded the government’s drive to create local 
partnerships in the early 1990s. The development of partnerships had as 
much to do with political and ideological processes occurring within 
Labour councils and the Labour Party more widely, as with Conservative 
policies. In this sense, the power relation is situational and direct, or 
intentional and direct, depending on whether the local authority anticipates 
the position of government, or is coerced through the use of government 
penalties. 

Central government has played a much more direct role in the 
development of partnership bureaucracies, using challenge funds and a 
range of other partnership schemes as instruments of regulation. The role is 
therefore both coercive and regulatory. It is coercive in relation to 
partnership laggards like Hull, pushed by financial penalties into 
partnership working in a short space of time. Rotherham, on the other hand, 
is a partnership innovator. But while it endorsed the ideology of co- 
operation early on, its City Challenge bid did not satisfy the Government. 
The process of bureaucratisation in Rotherham was built on a pre-existing 
commitment to partnerships. City Challenge therefore played a regulatory 
role, a milder form of coercion. The process of partnership 
institutionalisation, then, is to varying degrees, the exercise of intentional 
and direct power, that of A over B. Barnsley anticipated the need for a more 
developed partnership structure, indicating a situational and direct power 
relation between centre and locality. Hull did not, indicating an intentional 
and direct power relation between centre and locality. Different facets of 


power are exercised in differing situations. Claims suggesting that City 
Challenge schemes are the forerunner of today’s regeneration partnerships 
are therefore true, but they oversimplify (Atkinson, 1999: 63). As far as 
business is concerned, challenge funds are an indirect incentive to join 
partnerships because they cannot benefit directly from them. But this 
indirect incentive is not sufficient to draw large scale private sector 
involvement into the partnership process. 

This aspect of partnership development is in tension with the properties 
of regime governance, which is sustained by an internal dynamic for co- 
operation i.e. ‘power to’ in Stone’s terms. It is true that the internal 
governance dynamic in regime theory is a product of the way local 
institutions mediate the state-market relationship, but, according to Elkin 
and Stone, this environment produces a pre-disposition for the parties to co- 
operate without command structures around a growth agenda. The 
bureaucratic partnerships discussed in this study were originally a response 


to external incentives and penalties bestowed by central government.” 
Where collaboration was not established voluntarily, external pressure was 
applied. Where business involvement was judged insufficient in North East 
Lincolnshire, the local authority shouldered the blame, not the inactive 
partners. The process of partnership bureaucratisation has produced formal 
decision making structures. In such structures, the exercise of power is 
decisional, but it involves deliberation and argument rather than command 
power. 

There are two possible effects of this mechanism of partnership 
regulation. One is that it substitutes for partnership synergy (CityVision); 
the other is that it is imposed on a hitherto successful partnership (the effect 
of Lifelong Learning partnerships on CityLeaming). Either way, the 
bureaucratisation of partnerships results from the exercise of intentional 
and direct power, which is not important in regime theory. To answer the 
question of whether bureaucratic partnerships have undermined the 
development of local networks, comparative studies would need to be 
identified where Government has not been in a position to influence and 
regulate partnership development. It is unlikely that such a place exists in 
the UK, although there may be relevant comparators in Europe. If 
government constraints were reduced, would local collaboration be 


enhanced? To answer this question would be to help determine how far the 
local partnership process can be sustained by ideological commitment 
alone. Such a study could also evaluate whether bureaucratic partnerships 
develop without external pressures, whether they develop internal synergy, 
whether powerful networks exist side by side with locally controlled 
bureaucratic partnerships, and whether in areas where institutionalised 
partnerships do not exist, collaboration is carried out through networking 
processes - or not at all. 


Partnerships and Globalisation 


Local dependence and capital mobility are key variables regulating regime 
politics in Elkin’s work (1987a, 1994). Similarly, chapter 2 identifies 
economic globalisation as a potential explanation for the process of 
coalition formation in Britain and Europe and as a potential condition for 
regime governance (Harding, 1994, 1996b; Mayer, 1994). It is important, 
therefore, to evaluate the impact of economic globalisation on local politics. 
If, as Andrew and Goldsmith (1998: 103) argue, it undermines corporate 
loyalty to place, there is likely to be a growing distinction between the 
characteristics, interests and conduct of locally dependent and mobile 
capital. The evidence suggests that locally dependent capital is, as Elkin 
(1987a) argues, most likely to become involved in partnerships. Whether 
the distinction between dependent and mobile capital is becoming sharper, 
and how useful this distinction is in predicting business attitudes toward 
collaboration are, however, matters for other studies. Nevertheless, the scale 
of business involvement in these projects was much smaller than that 
envisaged in regime theory and the national state and its regional agencies 
are the key sites for filtering inward investment inquiries. Whatever the 
effects of economic globalisation, there was little evidence of an 
unmediated global-local dialectic between mobile capital on one hand and a 
coalition between local government and locally dependent capital on the 
other. The hypothesis of Harding and Le Gales (1995) and Cox (1995), that 
unmediated economic factors drive local actors into place-marketing 
coalitions is not supported by the facts as Harding’s own empirical findings, 
discussed below, also show. This is not to say that economic globalisation 
has had no impact on ideology and politics but that its impact on localities 


is of marginal relevance to the establishment of partnerships. In this sense, 
there is truth in the claim by Hall and Hubbard (1996: 160) that literature on 
the ‘new urban politics overwhelmingly exhibits a crude conception of the 
relations of local and global’. 

There are, however, qualifications to this conclusion. Most examples of 
place marketing were about winning grants from regional, national and 
European governments. But in Hull and in North East Lincolnshire, there 
was also evidence of business oriented place marketing. Local authority and 
business elites in Hull’s Citylmage project view collaboration as vital in 
their attempts to reinvent Hull as a ‘pioneering’ city. Whether this process is 
driven ideologically, as Hall and Hubbard (1996) suggest, or economically, 
by the imperatives of accumulation and competition, cannot be determined 
from the evidence presented here. In all probability, local government is 
influenced by the ideology of globalisation, the business sector by its 
competitive implications. 

It remains to be seen whether Hull is successful in establishing a direct 
interface with global actors, but the project involves what Griffiths 
(1998:41) describes as the commodification of place. Citylmage is also 
about a ‘social control logic’ in which image building is not only about 
making the city attractive for business, but about convincing local people 
about the good of entrepreneurial strategies like that embodied in ‘The 


Deep’ (Hall and Hubbard, 1996: 162).4 Harding (1997) identifies ten trends 
which, he says, would be visible in entrepreneurial cities seeking to 
compete in a global environment. Box 8.1 compares these trends with the 
findings in the case studies. Harding concludes that there has been no 
unambiguous shift in governance capacities from centre to locality or from 
welfare state to entrepreneurial state. Rather, the current period is described 
as the ‘search for a fix’ which falls short of a decisive shift or resolution 
(Harding, 1997: 310). In this sense, his findings in large, if not ‘global’, 
cities support the perspective put forward here. There are, therefore, two 
reasons for scepticism about the diminution of national state influence on 
local economic development and partnership processes. First, the legal, 
geographical, social and economic characteristics of the national state 
remain key considerations for inward investors and the institutions of the 
state direct their inquiries. Second, to the extent that responsibilities for 


economic development have been delegated to local partnerships, it is on 
terms set by the national state, a point developed more fully below. 

There is plenty of support in the ‘governance’ literature for these 
conclusions. Painter’s research suggests that British local governance is not 
becoming ‘post-Fordist’ because the national state retains a crucial 
regulatory role and agencies of local governance often lack authority 
(Painter, 1996). For Harding, the State has a more influential role in 
determining the way cities and regions respond to globalising forces than it 
did before (1997: 308). Harding and Le Gales (1998: 200) conclude that 
political change at the national level remains vital in mediating between 
global pressures and local responses, while Strom argues of Berlin that even 
with the internationalisation of the economy, the nation state remains the 
critical determinant of the local policy process (1996: 476-477). 


Trends in : Case Study Findings 
Entrepreneurial Cities : 


Demand to Supply {Governmental concern with performance 
Management : enhancement. 

Vertical to Horizontal ‘Local Governance compromised by political 
Integration : hierarchy. 


Downgrade Regional : The opposite is happening. Regional policy is 
Initiatives on Equity and {aimed at levelling levelling up regional 
Balanced Development : performance. 


Sanctions/Incentives to ‘Present in many different government 
Enhance Local : initiatives. 

Mobilisation 

Decentralisation The opposite is happening. 


empowering local 
networks 


Goal Driven Grant driven. 


Local Design and i The opposite is true. Government initiatives 
Delivery of Policy : are very influential. 
Initiatives 


Greater Interest in Urban ‘Generally untrue, but some exceptions. 
Affairs by Business, 

including place-marketing : 

Concerned with : Mostly concerned with external funds. Some 
Empowering the Locality }empowerment visible at the margins. 


Resources combine to ‘Few material sources except grants. Intellectual 
enhance local production ‘resources more significant. Size of place may 
processes. determine resource commitment. 


Box 8.1: Competitive Trends in the Case Studies (Adapted from 
Harding, 1997) 


Thus, economic globalisation is a multi-faceted, ubiquitous process. Yet 
it does not appear to be having the effects claimed on local political 
behaviour. The development of an unmediated ‘dialectic’ between locality 
and globality might contribute to producing regime governance but such a 
dialectic, if it is to develop, is only visible in an embryonic form in Hull and 
North East Lincolnshire. 


Partnerships as a Mode of Local Governance 


So, what kind of partnerships have these conditions produced? A distinction 
has been made throughout between policy partnerships and implementation 
partnerships. Chapter 7 shows how the distinction is useful in identifying 
differing degrees of interdependence between local authority and business 
sector. This part of the chapter therefore considers further the question of 
whether regeneration partnerships exhibit the qualities of regime 
governance in terms of generating added value, synergy, or ‘power to’. 


Resource Synergy in Challenge Partnerships 


The basic property of regimes, collaboration between public and private 
sectors, is clearly present in all cases. But to re-iterate, the level of strategic 
autonomy within flagship partnerships is undermined by extra-local 
political forces. Local policy agendas and partnership forms are regulated 
by a range of government policies. The combination of public and private 
within this partnership type has not unlocked significant business resources. 
These partnerships are symbolic, they are not sustained by local imperatives 
and they have not produced added value. Neither are they moving in this 
direction. The pooling of local authority and business resources is not 
occurring and it has been prevented from happening. The external dynamic 
at work here, in the shape of policy initiatives which have produced similar 
partnerships and regeneration strategies in all four areas, prevents internal 
synergy from developing. Project realisation does not therefore rely on co- 
operation within the partnership. These partnerships contrast with regime 
governance in which a material dynamic of collaboration drives the process. 


Synergy in Policy Development 


The purpose of the flagship partnership is to generate a co-ordinated 
approach to regeneration across policy arenas. The analysis of education 
partnerships and the wider learning agenda shows how education is 
embedded in the regeneration effort with learning in support of economic 
objectives. Employability is a core component of these strategies, 
emphasising the importance of education in the ‘realm of necessity’ i.e. 
work, but not in the ‘realm of freedom’, i.e. arts, cultural pursuits and 
learning for the sake of learning. But again, there is little evidence of local 
business influence on these priorities. While there is a good bi-lateral 
relationship between the Council and key local businesses in Hull, it is 
about the practical details of producing curriculum aids rather than 
strategies for education. Education business link projects are structured by 
government initiatives like EBPs, Lifelong Learning partnerships and the 
imperative of wealth creation. It is this logic which in turn opens the way 
for business to influence the education agenda in schools through business 
education links. 


It is interesting, however, that a recurring relationship exists between 
each local authority and key business activists across different policy 
arenas. It is arguable that this situation represents the potential for a multi- 
sectoral local elite to exercise a ‘hegemonic’ influence throughout a broad 
cross-section of local policy arenas. In Barnsley, for example, the 
involvement of one or two business activists in many partnerships was 
perceived to have given rise to supra-institutional dynamics in the form of 
strategic considerations about how an action in one partnership affects 
standing in another. Were these networks empowered and empowering, and 
were they based on relationships of trust and reciprocity rather than on ‘turf 
wars’, they denote processes of regime governance. This is not the case at 
present, but maybe future research will reveal a trend. 


Synergy in Implementation Partnerships 


Nonetheless, the practice of partnership working has spread well beyond 
bidding for funds into a range of arenas, including education. Whether this 
development is attributable to challenge partnerships is debatable. The 
evidence suggests that they have had some effect, even if only because they 
tended to precede implementation partnerships. The depth of partnership 
diffusion varies and the picture of unevenness makes it difficult to apply a 
single label to the range of partnerships in each area. The ideology of 
partnership is strong in Rotherham, but the practice is weaker. In Hull, the 
opposite is true. What can be said is that there is more evidence of added 
value and business enthusiasm in implementation than in strategy. It is 
certainly plausible that the culture and practice of co-operation engendered 
m challenge partnerships, however symbolic, has reinforced the ideology of 
partnership leading to the proliferation of other partnerships. There is some 
evidence that implementation partnerships have an internal dynamic. 
Whether this is sufficient to sustain them is open to question. There is also 
some evidence that this partnership dynamic can produce added value. A 
handful of business activists have had a visible impact on partnership 
outputs. This tendency is stronger in Hull and NEL than in Barnsley and in 
Rotherham where the local economy is weakest. The processes inhibiting 
synergy in challenge partnerships may nonetheless produce it in others. 


On these criteria, there is evidence that the conditions for regime 
governance may be present in isolated initiatives but that it does not have 
the hegemonic influence in and across a broad cross-section of local policy 
arenas associated with the idea of a governing regime. The fact, for 
example, that local authorities may be predisposed toward market-led 
growth does not mean that they support economic development at any cost. 
The example of growth control in Hull with respect to the ‘Lord Line’ 
building, where wider community interests were at stake, shows that in the 
absence of fiscal pressures local authorities can reject development without 
a corresponding impact on core service provision (Harding, 1996c, 1997). 
The ideology of market led growth is not the same as an instrumental 


subordination to the development principle. This perception is shared by 
Di Gaetano, who identifies competing pro-growth and growth management 
‘regimes’ in Bristol (1997). The case of Hull, particularly, highlights the 
heterogeneity of perspective within the Council and the potential for 
conflict between objectives. To this extent, local politics matter. 


Partnership Outputs and Trends 


In a limited sense, then, embryonic processes of regime governance can be 
found. But at the same time, the evidence suggests that partnerships have 
not been instrumental in achieving their visionary ambitions for 
regeneration. Business is active in sector partnerships in North East 
Lincolnshire, but there have been few community benefits from £3 billion 
of capital investment into the area. There was little optimism that 
partnerships will succeed in reversing social and economic decline. Stone 
(1989, 1993) claims that regimes are about small opportunities, small 
purposes and achievements, and regime theory shows that collaborative 
projects need not be very ambitious. But they should make a difference 
(Stone, 1997. 22). There remain grounds for scepticism that collaboration 
does make a difference. Perhaps it is not the achievements of partnerships 
which would disappoint Elkin and Stone, but their symbolism, the difficulty 
in mobilising local capacity and the way central government increasingly 
limits local political autonomy. 


Though the emphasis remains on formal or semi-formal co-operation, 
there is evidence that partners are seeking a balance between the 
bureaucratic rigours imposed by central government and the problem of 
accountability and the potential for corruption in informal networks. Local 
elites are not, therefore, passive recipients of this agenda. There is no 
attempt to obstruct these processes, but concerns are articulated through the 
Local Government Association and in response to various government 
consultation exercises. They express the view that New Labour is driving 
the process of partnership bureaucratisation still further through initiatives 
like Lifelong Learning. It is feared that such developments will kill off what 
little local autonomy exists. 


Urban Regeneration Partnerships and Regime Governance 


If regime governance is synergy in collaboration across a wide range of 
activities, urban regeneration partnerships do not match this conception. 
With exceptions at the margin, these partnerships are epiphenomenal to 
most of the decisions affecting the locality. That is, local politics don’t 
matter very much. These conclusions are shared by Morgan et al, 
suggesting that they may be relevant on a wide scale: 


. the presence of regional institutions in Wales presents us with an 
uncomfortable paradox, namely that the Welsh Office, by virtue of its 
power and resources, tends to foster vertical networks which have the 
effect of disempowering local actors from building effective horizontal 
networks (Morgan et al, 1999: 194). 


Similarly, the evidence here shows that synergy is undermined where 
extra-local influence is strong. Partnership activities in the locality are 
subordinate to policies and resources determined and allocated at higher 
levels of government. All political power is mediated by the actions of 
agents (Callinicos, 1987: 86) and local actors interpret structural pressures. 
But it is also true that local politics face powerful extra-local political and 
economic constraints and that partnerships are marginal in terms of 
governing outputs. Other levels of decision making, from the sub-regional 
upward, matter more in terms of policy decisions, resource generation and 


allocation, and in terms of new capital investment decisions by business. 
The partnership between local actors is one weak influence among many 
powerful factors determining local political outcomes. Stone (1988. 89-90) 
argues that policy setting coalitions (urban regimes) fulfil a policy setting 
function which arises from the needs and aspirations of a community. In 
Atlanta, this is a job that needs to be done locally. This study suggests that 
the local policy setting function has not engendered and does not require a 
strong, locally based, policy coalition. Stoker (1997b: 8) argues that the 
‘new management’ is prone to producing perverse effects which overwhelm 
or contradict the ambitions of reformers. Whether intentional or not, 
whether good or bad, limitations on the synergy in challenge partnerships is 
predictable because of their institutional design (Elkin, 1994). 

This conclusion corresponds with Ward’s, somewhat exaggerated 
assertion that SRB processes show spatial variation between ‘regimes’ to be 
‘impossible’ (Ward, 1997b: 1503). It appears that vertical networks are 
inimical to horizontal networks (Davies, 2000). Unsurprisingly, synergy is 
most visible in initiatives which are further from central government 
influence. One answer, therefore, to Ward’s quest for the abstract pre- 
conditions for regime governance (Ward, 1997b: 1494) is the rolling back 
of central government influence on local political processes and the 


reconstitution of local institutions to promote collaborative synergy.© Elkin 
(1987a: 177), elaborating his constitutive approach to political institutions, 
warns that too much central control over the finances of local government 
inhibits the vital, deliberative city. Given that institutions must be based on 
the same principles as the outcomes they are intended to generate, current 
institutional structures would have to be redesigned to enable local 
innovation and autonomous action if regime governance is a desired 
outcome. It is interesting, for example, that in the USA, while local 
governments are formally subordinate to states, they have considerable 
practical autonomy (Stone, 1998b: 2). This autonomy is a condition of 
regime politics. 

However, local institutional restructuring can only achieve so much. 
Sustainable, equitable local governance is also conditional on the 
sustainability of the market economy and on the capacity for regime politics 
to unlock potential for regeneration in the locality. On the former point 


there are grounds for scepticism. Partnerships may not be capable of 
producing equitable, sustainable, local governance, however well designed 
they are because ‘the very workings of the political economy that serve to 
prompt the concern for reform will substantially impede it’ (Elkin, 1987a: 
181). Ultimately, if liberalism and democracy undermine each other in the 


USA, why should the UK be any different?” 

Finally, there are empirical grounds to challenge the central logic of 
regime theory, the assumption that collaboration produces synergy. Stone 
(1988: 99) points to this fact, commenting that in Atlanta, co-operation has 
given rise to controversy over conflicts of interest involving councillors and 
developers. Partnership can also produce negative synergy, thereby 
reducing governing capacity. It can be disabling as well as enabling and 
may not produce optimum outputs. In other words there is a risk of 
partnerships driving objectives instead of objectives driving partnerships 
(Corry et al, 1997: 45). The evidence highlights the weakness of local 
partnerships, but it also provides a reminder that some things are done 
better by one organisation than by many. To use an old proverb, ‘too many 
cooks spoil the broth’. Partnership can produce inertia and conflict and they 
require resources to sustain them (Huxham, 1996: 177). Oatley and 
Lambert (1998:121) support these findings, warning that there is a danger 
of ‘bidding fatigue’ as regeneration teams engage in endless and exhausting 
rounds of competitive bidding. Models, such as that developed by Stoker 
and Mossberger (1994) and Bassett (1996) show that partnerships are not 
always harmonious. But the local governance debate, while recognising the 
potential for governance failure (Stoker, 1998b; Rhodes, 1999b; Jessop, 
2000), has underplayed the extent to which collaboration itself may 
represent nugatory effort. Stone (1989: 236) points out that regimes are very 
difficult to build from scratch. Equally, this study shows that while 
partnerships are common, regime governance is not. The processes 
identified support Stone’s cautionary note, suggesting that typologies of 
collaborative politics in the UK which use the regime framework are 
misleading, or at least premature. As Harding observes: 


Urban studies ... might wittingly or unwittingly be conspiring in the 
representation of current events, trends and policies as if they were in 


some way natural and unavoidable, when in fact a range of other 
representations and options is possible (Harding, 1997: 292). 


Morgan et al (1999:196) go so far as to argue that extra-local influences 
are so powerful that the governing without government thesis popularised 
by Rhodes (1996) is a ‘fatal conceit’. Networking is not ‘pervasive’ in local 
regeneration politics. Scepticism about the nature and effectiveness of 
regeneration partnerships is crucial. Urban studies in the UK also need to 
exercise caution in analysing local partnerships through the ‘regime’ 
framework. At the very least, these findings suggest that the ‘local 
governance’ debate has not been sufficiently nuanced. This issue is 
discussed further below. The characteristics of regime governance are 
compared with the findings in the case studies in Box 8.2. 


Factors Indicators of Contra- : Case Study Findings 


Regime indicators 
Governance 
Participants {Collaboration : No ‘Local authority and 
‘between local ‘relationship _/ business partnerships 
: authority and ‘between local jat a range of levels. 
i private sector ‘authority and : 
: agents. ‘ business 
: beyond 
statutory 
i processes. 
Local ‘Local politics ‘Local politics į Very limited local 
Autonomy — ‘matter in ‘irrelevant to autonomy in flagship 
: determining local decisions : partnerships. More 
strategies and ‘affecting the {autonomy in 


: objectives. {locality and implementation 
:to governing partnerships. 
: outputs. 


Co-operation Imperative to co- Command i Direct coercion on 
: operate within local i structure : local authorities. 
‘government and _i between local i Business participation 
: business sectors. agents oron minimal. Local 


No command ‘local agents authority pre-eminent 
: structure. : by an external į body. Business leads 
i party. : in some recent 


‘implementation 
: partnerships. 


Sustainability i Long term i Any : Challenge 
‘interdependence i partnerships partnerships need 
: between local idependon i grants. 
: authority and external : Implementation 


‘business leaders. £ resources. : partnerships have 
‘Short term i greater synergy. 
: and : Sustainability 
instrumental. uncertain. 


Sphere of Broad range of : No : Entrepreneurial 
influence : initiatives. May ‘partnership. policies, but not 
‘extend across many į Or narrow, generated from 
: arenas through : instrumental : partnerships. Same 


: interdependence of :partnership actors appear in 
: different activities. :dependent on : different partnerships. 
: grants. 


Partnership Developed locally. Likely to be : Determined 


Objectives : : aimed at externally. 
: ‘enhancing _! Regeneration Strategy 
: economic : shaped externally. 
growth. : Local influence on 


: implementation 
: partnerships with 
: Shared objectives. 


Added Value Interdependence of : No added ‘Limited evidence of 
: local resources to į value from i‘added value’ from 


: achieve hitherto : partnerships. partnerships. 
: unattainable ends, Ends : 

: requiring the : attainable 

: mobilisationof i without 


: business elites and} collaboration. į 
: their resources. 


Box 8.2: Comparing Regime Governance and Regeneration 
Partnerships 


A Final Reflection on Urban Regime Theory 


It was argued in chapter 2 that attempts to make regime theory ‘fit the facts’ 
are mistaken. The findings support this stance. Even if regime theory were 
abridged to the basic claim that collaboration between local organisations is 
necessary for the production of governance, many of the facts presented 
here would contradict it. There are three levels at which regime theory 
cannot analyse regeneration partnerships. First, the nature of the 
explanation is itself very different. As Boxes 8.2 and 8.3 show, there is no 
strong internal dynamic to collaboration. Second, regeneration partnerships 
do not bear the characteristics of a governing regime. Hence, and third, this 
explanation is not only very different from the regime theory, it is not a 
regime theory either. Furthermore, the applicability of the factors vary 
much more dramatically from place to place than those found in regime 
theory. Given that different findings can be expected in places of different 
sizes with different political and economic characteristics, this study is 
more robust in analysing Labour authorities beset with economic problems 
than in determining the relevance of particular factors to all urban politics 
in the UK. It is not possible to say that any of the factors applies 
universally. Whether, for example, this explanation works in regional 
centres like Leeds (John and Cole, 1998) and Manchester (Cochrane et al, 
1996), or in global cities such as London, New York and Tokyo (Sassen, 
1991), cannot be determined from this study, though the contrasts between 
Hull and the other cases is indicative of differences based on size. It is 


likely, for example, given the political and fiscal environment in which 
local authorities operate, that central government is an important influence 
everywhere. But the dynamics of global-localisation may be very different, 
given the potential in cities for image building programmes and integrating 
‘big-hitters’ from multinational corporations into local governance 
activities. 

Yet, it will be apparent that this project was strongly influenced by 
regime theory, which asks the questions of why, in what ways and with 
what effect local government and business collaborate. The conceptual lens 
of regime theory invites comparisons and contrasts. The notion that regimes 
are difficult to build helps to get across the point that sustained governing 
networks are likely to remain a rarity in the local politics of regeneration. 
Given the cross-fertilisation between urban policy in Britain and the USA, 
it is important to emphasise that regeneration partnerships are a different 
mode of governance and why, in the absence of synergy, partnership 
working does not produce regime like politics. At the same time, it could be 
that regime governance will develop from implementation partnerships, 
creating practices which resemble those described by Elkin and Stone. 
Regime theory, therefore, is useful because it invites comparison between 
local political processes in different systems and because it shows that 
British local governance is still not very much like that in America despite 
the influence of American policies on the UK government. Finally, regime 
theory is useful in drawing the scholar’s attention to the question ‘do local 
politics matter?’ That local politics may matter more in the USA than in the 
UK itself is an interesting conclusion. 


Understanding Local Partnerships: A Summary 


What, then, is the balance in the complex of variables structuring 
regeneration partnerships? The evidence shows that local economic decline 
was a key factor engendering partnership ideologies among political elites. 
But partnerships were not an automatic response to economic decline. 
There are instances where collaboration developed before economic 
problems and evidence that economic problems alone do not create a 
predisposition toward partnership building. But the evidence points to a 
greater predisposition toward this ideology where economic decline is most 


severe. The ideology of market led growth is thus a key variable. It is, in 


part, a response to economic decline.® 

The ideology of market led growth tends to produce a ‘logic’ of 
collaboration. But since such an ideology developed more quickly in some 
areas than others, central government acted as a coercive agent to bring the 
‘laggards’ up to speed. Government also exercised a lighter regulatory role, 
shaping the trajectory of partnerships through challenge funding and a raft 
of other initiatives. So far as business is concerned, the pressures to become 
involved in partnerships are much weaker. The Government has no means 
at its disposal to coerce business leaders into partnerships. However, 
economic decline and the prospect of extra resources have encouraged 
some business leaders to get involved. Locally dependent businesses have 
an interest in reversing economic decline and governmental incentives can 
generate interest in partnerships if they are seen to work. It was argued 
above that evidence of a global-local dialectic, pushing localities into 
partnerships to compete for investment, is lacking, although one or two 
initiatives are pushing in this direction. Such a ‘dialectic’ may be stronger 
in big cities whose profile and gravitas are sufficient for them to engage in a 
global-local interface with big business, but as Harding’s (1997) work 
shows, it may also be rare. 

In implementation partnerships, government influence is weaker. They 
are more likely to be founded on local objectives and depend on 
collaborative synergy. Problems of economic and social exclusion, together 
with the ideological commitment to market led growth, explain the context, 
perceptions and actions of local elites in initiatives as diverse as venture 
companies and education business links. Three further factors are important 
in implementation partnerships which could affect both local government 
and the business sector. The evidence suggests that the practice of 
partnership in challenge fund initiatives generates a deeper ideological 
commitment to collaboration, leading to the penetration of partnership 
practices in other areas of local politics. This factor might be characterised 
as ‘social capital’ in accordance with Stone’s (1998d: 267) definition which 
suggests that small scale instances of co-operative action can nurture habits 


of reciprocity and trust.? Implementation partnerships can then play an 
important role in producing outputs. They have autonomy and can produce 


added value in relation to small opportunities and achievements like port 
promotions, image building and curriculum development. Partnership 
activity therefore has a generative effect at two levels: the practice of 
partnership (inputs) and the results of partnership working (outputs). 
Finally, new relations of interdependence can arise from partnership 
working. Partnership activities may become core governance activities, 
requiring sustained collaboration if they are to continue. Image building in 
Hull may be an example of a governance activity which would collapse 
without sustained collaboration between business and local authority and 
which may come to be viewed as an indispensable part of the governing 
agenda. 

The final factor is ‘negative synergy’. This is a counter-dynamic working 
against the development of an embedded culture of partnership. The process 
of partnership itself may institutionalise conflicts and inertia, meaning that 
effective governance requires an end to collaboration. In addition, 
Government initiatives like the SRB, deliberately or otherwise, prevent 
local synergy from developing. Cropper (1996: 82) argues that the survival 
of alliances depends on their ability to create and to command value. This 
study illustrates the wisdom in this simple point. Negative synergy produces 
fragmentation. This perspective goes further than the claim made by Stone 
(1989: 236), that collaboration is hard to build and sustain, arguing in 
addition that collaboration itself can be a cause of governance failure and 
fragmentation. 

This outline can be expressed in terms of ‘structure and agency’, showing 
the extent to which local actors have the capacity to mediate structural 
pressures and, through the practices they adopt, generate new structures 
whose effects are in turn mediated in the action of agents. Stone (1989) 
argued that agents and structures have a reciprocal action on one another. 
The evidence here supports this assertion, suggesting that the impact of 
structural factors on each locality is different. Partnership practices are part 
of a process of ‘structuring’. The most important factors are economic and 
social decline, changing ideologies and government programmes. But each 
of these factors varies in its impact over time as political and economic 
trends develop. The question is whether the practices of partnership 
themselves, that 1s endogenous factors, are becoming strong enough to 
sustain partnership working. Whatever the combination of exogenous and 


endogenous pressures pushing local elites into partnership working, 
counter-pressures cannot be discounted. 


Variables Hypotheses Case Study Findings 

Economic and Reduced ‘Local economic decline has no direct 

Social Decline powers and  ieffect on core activities of local 
‘resources : government. However, it acts as an 
‘force Councils {important stimulus for economic 
into : development related activities, based on 


: partnerships. the ideology of market led growth. 
Economic decline acts as an incentive 
: for some locally dependent businesses 
‘to enter collaborative projects. 


i Local 

: economic 

i difficulties 

i pressure 

: business into 
: collaborating 
‘with local į 
‘authorities on } 
: a growth 


The Ideology of : The ideology : The development of economic strategies 


Partnership : of market : and the ideology of market led growth 
(Extra-local) growth stimulates a logic of partnership within 
: stimulates ‘local government. Some evidence of 
‘local authority {new ideology of partnership in business, 
: interest in ‘but not deeply embedded. 
‘partnership. : 
: Less likely to 
influence 
: business. 
Government Partnerships The hypothesis is true in relation to 


Programmes are established! ‘strategic’ partnerships, but the 


‘to bid for and {influence of government funding 

‘are sustained schemes is secondary in implementation 
iby oriented partnerships. 

: government : 

funds. 


Economic : Creates : Hypothesis is a caricature. Global-local 
Globalization i pressure on interfaces mediated by the state. Place 
: local : marketing initiatives are efforts to 
authorities ane establish global-local interface. 
local 


: businesses to 
: cooperate in 
i the process of | 
i : attracting 
: mobile 
: investment. 
The Ideology of : Processes of :Evidence that partnership proliferation 
Partnership : partnership ‘is being sustained by a growing local 
(Local) : working ‘commitment to partnership within 
: generate wider: business. 
: support for 


: partnership 

: activities. 
Partnership : No : Developing in specific initiatives. 
Outputs : Hypothesis. 
Evolving : Processes of {Some governance projects require 
Interdependence: partnership : sustained input by both parties. 

: working 


: generates 
activities 
: requiring 
sustained 


: commitments : 


from both : 

i parties over a 

: long period. 
Negative No ‘Partnerships impede governance in some 
Synergy : hypothesis. eases. 


Box 8.3: Factors Shaping Regeneration Partnerships 


The situation described here bears out Stone’s (1989: 10) argument that 
changes occur at the margins of enduring relationships. However, the 
impact of the endogenous on the exogenous cannot be determined from the 
evidence presented in this study. The question of whether a new dynamic or 
process of structuration will emerge through changes in the relationship 
between variables, resulting in greater autonomy for local partnerships, is 
an issue for future studies. 

Is it possible to make any further generalisations about the relationship 
between the supra-local variables themselves? The problem of 
understanding the relationship between different structures is described by 
Wendt (1987:368) asthe ‘structure-structure problem’. As Becker 
(1992:206) puts it, what is the ‘conjunctural’ relationship between the 
variables? The ebb and flow of factors operating beyond the locality has not 
been explored here. However, it is clear that there is a relationship between 
the factors. Thus, for example, factor X may only have an effect if factor Y 
is also present. If factor X is economic decline, this will have no effect on 
the development of partnerships if factor Y, an ideological pre-disposition 
toward partnership building, is not also present. Finally, this attempt to 
‘map’ explanatory factors should not be viewed as a static model. The 
relationship between them is fluid and the findings do not preclude other 
factors which support or undermine partnership development. Box 8.3 
summarises the factors explaining the partnerships examined in this study. 


Reconceptualising Local Governance: New Labour and 
Creeping Centralisation 


It is not enough to say that regime theory does not explain regeneration 
partnerships. A positive conceptualisation is also necessary. This account is 
best located within the ‘governance’ debate as a response to the thesis 


outlined by Rhodes (1996, 1997, 1999), 10 It has been found that certain 
government initiatives, notably challenge funds, prevent local synergy, a 
conclusion also drawn by other scholars (Lowndes et al, 1998, Morgan et 
al, 1999). Expressed simply, this finding suggests a contradiction, or a 
‘dialectic’, between partnership as one mode of governance and the 
autonomous self-governing network as another. How, then, can the role of 
central government in the production of this contradiction be 
conceptualised? Stoker (1998c: 49) asks whether it is possible for elected 
officials to exercise some control over the ‘partnership networks’ 
constituting local governance. To the extent that central government policy 
is developed by elected politicians, the answer must be ‘yes’ because 
flagship partnerships tend to reflect central political influences, sometimes 
down to the detail of individual projects. One could go so far as to say that 
the influence of the centre over the locality is becoming greater, not 
contracting as Rhodes’ suggests. In this context, flagship partnerships are 
essentially implementation tools for central government, responsible for 
‘bending’ central government initiatives to local circumstances (Brookes, 


1999: 46).11 This interpretation is borne out by the findings of the ESRC’s 
Local Governance Programme (LGP) (Stoker, 1999, 2000). In a foreword to 
this project, Rhodes (1999: xvii) argues that his concept of governance as 
networking formed the centrepiece of the LGP. He then claims that 
networking is ‘pervasive’ (Rhodes, 2000: xiv-xv) Yet, these claims are 
belied throughout the two volumes. Three broad conclusions can be drawn 
from the LGP. First, while there are exceptions, local politics are 
characterised by hierarchical relationships which are growing stronger, not 
weaker. Second, to the limited extent that networking is occurring, it is 
easier to build and sustain where the influences of central government and 
its agencies are weakest. Third, where new participatory mechanisms have 
been established and they have succeeded in mobilising sections of a given 
community, they have not resulted in greater local autonomy or the 
empowerment of local citizens. Participatory strategies have not resulted in 


bottom-up networks in part because they are constrained by hierarchical 
tendencies. 

However, this process, while it is not a partnership of equals, is not 
simply the domination of one level of government over another. It is not 
only about bringing local government and business together to create 
entrepreneurial governance, it is also about drawing local ‘stakeholders’, 
including business, into supporting and carrying out the government’s 


agenda for regeneration in the locality. 12 Tt could be, for example, a way for 
government to gain influence over the market through winning business 
leaders to its view of regeneration, as well as a means to orient local politics 
on growth and efficiency. As was suggested in chapter 2, government 
advice plays an important role by incorporating partnership activists into 
the ‘linguistic market and products which dominate urban regeneration, 
creating an appreciation of what is appropriate and likely to be valued’ 
(Atkinson, 1999: 67). Partnership may be as much about bringing other 
groups into co-operation with the state as it is about bringing local people 
into partnership with each other. In a sense, this process 1s an attempt to 
incorporate civil society within state mechanisms, blurring as it does the 


edges between state and non-state institutions (see Stoker, 1998c: 46).13 
Partnerships are not, strictly speaking, organs of the state, they are policy 
instruments (Peters, 1998; Pierre, 1998b). 

Rhodes’ concept of the ‘hollowing out of the state’ identifies one aspect 
of governance as the loss of functions by the centre to alternative delivery 
systems, often involving a distinction between policy and administration. 
Another aspect is the reduced capacity of the centre to steer (Rhodes, 1999: 
xxiii). The processes discussed here represent a form of ‘hollowing out’ 
insofar as central government has, since the early 1990s, delegated 


responsibilities for economic regeneration to the locality. 14 But this is a 
very particular form of hollowing out, in which the state effectively retains 
its power through the manipulation of partnership institutions in the locality. 
There is a paradoxical process of decentralisation and centralisation going 
on in which the delegation of responsibilities for regeneration to the locality 
regulates local politics. The state therefore has increased its capacity to 
steer. It may be relinquishing direct control, but in doing so, it is purchasing 
wider effective control, an ability to manage, influence and manipulate 


policy arenas and institutions more effectively. In short, it is purchasing 
new institutional capacity in the locality. 

But what is the explanation for this apparent ambiguity in New Labour 
between delegating control over local politics and ‘modernising’ local 
democracy? Stewart highlights a contradiction in ‘New Labour’ between 
the government’s commitment to decentralisation and its tendency to 
centralise which is evident in the White Paper Modern Local Government 
(DETR, 30.7.1998). The evidence suggests that the Blair government is 
very sceptical about allowing local autonomy. Stewart highlights a common 
view among ministers and civil servants that the ‘quality of local 
government members is not as good as it used to be, and not good enough 
by any standards’. The ‘calibre’ of councillors is presumed to be low and to 
be becoming lower, a perspective which Stewart describes as ‘elite 
contempt’ (Stewart, 2000: 95/6). Tony Blair has charged local government 
with ‘changing again so that you can play your part in helping to modernise 
Britain’. Crucially, this modernisation is necessary so that local government 
can, in Blair’s words, ‘in partnership with others, deliver the policies for 
which this government was elected’ (IPPR, 1998: 22 my emphasis). Blair 
promises an enhanced role to those who ‘accept the challenge’ and 
threatens those who are ‘unwilling or unable to work to the modern 
agenda’. Correspondingly, the measures proposed in Modern Local 
Government are a mixture of incentives and sanctions (Stewart, 2000: 123). 

This approach reflects the ‘elite contempt’ which Stewart describes and it 
provides a clear philosophical basis for New Labour to further entrench 
hierarchical political relationships. Local authority leaders and officers 
cannot be trusted. ‘Trust’ is a key ingredient in Rhodes’ conception of 
networking and despite the new rhetoric of partnership from government 
minsters, ‘trust’ is missing from the central-local axis. Local authorities are 
not accorded the right to make local political choices. They are junior 
‘partners’ of the centre. It follows that until the government sees sufficient 
evidence of conformity, there is no reason to expect it to relax controls over 
local politics. It may be true that there is a contradiction embodied in 
different government initiatives, but decentralisation will not occur at the 
expense of the ‘modernisation’ agenda. If modernisation succeeds in 
delivering Blair’s vision of efficient and effective local government, but 


fails to re-invigorate local democracy, this outcome may be a price which 
‘New Labour’ is willing to pay. 

But, to the extent that attempts are being made to mobilise non-state 
actors to implement a state agenda, the process has not been very 
successful. The harmonisation of local policy agendas with those of 
government and the incorporation of local ‘stakeholders’ who agree with 
these abstract commitments is not the same as agreement over more 
concrete priorities. It does not, furthermore, guarantee successful 
regeneration. 

Two propositions can be made in summary: that the regulatory state is an 
acquisitive state; and that the hollowing out of the state does not necessarily 


result in governance by networks. 15 The core theoretical claim is, therefore, 
that the dominant mode of local governance is the partnership mode, 
reflecting the re-distribution the augmentation of the institutional capacities 
of the state. It is therefore a challenge to the ‘fatal conceit’ of the governing 
without government thesis (Morgan et al, 1999: 196) and it contributes to a 
literature by scholars who are ‘governance sceptics’ i.e. scholars who are 


sceptical about the impact of the ‘new governance’ on local politics. !® 


Implications for the Study of Local Governance 


What, then, are the implications of these conclusions for the study of local 
governance? This study has identified processes which have led local 
authority elites to pursue partnerships with the business sector in their quest 
to regenerate their communities. It also identified an element of discontent 
among Labour elites. This discontent may be passive but changes including 
renewed recession or dissatisfaction with ‘New Labour’ over favours to the 
rich and powerful, could act as a counter-weight against greater business 
involvement in local governance. There may also be a tendency for local 
actors to exaggerate the extent of partnership working to appease central 
government (Stoker, 1999) and it is possible that even this sceptical study 
could overestimate the strength of partnerships. Partnership is the buzz 
word of the 1990s, first as an ideology of market-led growth (Bailey et al, 
1995; Oatley, 1998), and latterly as an ideology of community governance 
(DETR, 25.3.99). Harding (1998. 87) believes that the ‘partnership 


movement’ will continue to ‘gain strength’ in the coming period. But there 
is no compelling reason why this will be so in the long term unless 
partnerships deliver sustainable improvements in the lives of local people. 
A key conclusion, then, is that partnerships are a distinct mode of 
governance. Furthermore, the dynamics which produce partnerships can 
undermine the development of regime governance. In this sense, the two 
processes are mutually exclusive. The situation is not adequately described 
by the traditional use of the terms ‘local government’, ‘regime governance’ 
or ‘governance by network’. It suggests the need for a better distinction 
between different kinds of local governance which recognise the possibility 
that the abandonment of formal control by state institutions can result in 
increased effective control of sub-national political processes, undermining 


such impetus as there may be for networking. |7 Since partnership 
governance and regime governance result from different conditions, the 
following distinction made in Box 8.4 cannot be viewed as a continuum in 
which ‘partnership governance’ is a step toward ‘regime governance’. In 
fact, the logic of the preceding arguments is that partnership governance is 
closer to government by the state than it is to local regime governance. 


Local Government Partnership Governance Regime Governance 


Local authority Local partnerships act as Local political 
delivers welfare state. ‘bearers’ of government autonomy and 


Few interactions policy. Little local collaborative synergy. 

autonomy/collaborative Sustainable, self- 
Council/business synergy. organising networks. 
leaders. 


Box 8.4: Distinguishing Modes of Governance 


These conclusions show that research which looks for ‘Stonean’ regimes 
is likely to be fruitless, just as categorising all partnerships as regimes is 
misleading. Such approaches obscure more than they reveal about local 
politics. Second, they suggest that locally centred studies in the UK will be 
distorted if they do not take account of extra-local factors, perhaps more 
than is the case in the USA where there is greater local autonomy. The fact 


that partnerships are epiphenomenal to governance outputs does not mean 
that local studies are not valid. But it does mean that evolving supra-local 
processes remain critical to a rounded understanding. The closer local 
government is to being a ‘district of central government’, says Daland 
(1969. 20), the more trivial it will be in explaining local political outcomes. 
Hence, locally based research into partnership governance needs to be 
embedded in a set of problematised or a priori assumptions about the 
influence of supra-local factors at any given time. 

It should not be assumed that partnerships benefit local people or that 
they are effective in mobilising local communities (Stoker, 1999; 2000). 
This claim suggests other lines of inquiry. Is the raft of initiatives designed 
to modernise local government and bring about community governance 
doing anything more than institutionalising elite governance? Is it not true 
that widespread participation in governance requires optimism, not only 
that elites will implement the popular will, but that participation will lead to 
a better future? 

Finally, there are normative questions which follow from these 
conclusions. Do we want governance by networks of elite politicians, 
business leaders and other community leaders. If we do, how can these 
networks be generated and can they be made accountable to local people? 
Will they necessarily reflect power imbalances in society? For Elkin and 
Stone, regime theory is partly about how business influence on urban 
politics can be reduced. Do we really want to give UK business leaders any 
more power than they already have? For those of us who see this kind of 
governance as undemocratic, the question equally remains as to what the 
alternatives might be for generating active, democratic participation by a 
majority of local people. If traditional mechanisms do not work and we do 
not want elite partnerships and networks, then what do we want, and how 
can we bring it about? 

The current policy environment is one in which localities are bombarded 
with new initiatives and where change still proceeds apace after decades of 
reform. Although there are clear patterns in New Labour, this sketch is 
more an evaluation of the legacy of 18 years of Conservative urban policy 
than a prediction about the state of regeneration partnerships after the 


second New Labour term in office. These issues will therefore continue to 


interest scholars, politicians and local activists well into the 2 


1St century. 


Notes 
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Oo SO 


10. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


Strom also highlights the ‘extreme’ weakness of the private sector as an organised force in 

Germany (1996: 476). 

For Stone (1980), situational and direct power is an ‘anticipated reaction’ relationship where the 
subordinate party seeks to interpret the wishes of the superordinate. The subordinate therefore 
recognises the position of the superordinate party, whether or not this position is recognised by 
the superordinate. 

This is not to say that institutional partnership structures did not occur in other places before 
external incentives and penalty systems were introduced. 

The case of Manchester suggests that conclusions about the capacity’ for private sector activity 
in larger cities drawn from Hull may be true more widely. While still characterised as a ‘grant’ 
coalition, Manchester’s Olympic bid was supported by an active business elite. The presence of 
‘big hitters’ in Manchester made for a more dynamic partnership (Cochrane et al, 1996: 1331/2). 

Although the DETR can overturn planning refusals. Two such refusals were awaiting 
adjudication when the research concluded. 

See chapter 2. 

See chapter 1 for a discussion of the way regime theory treats the question of liberal democracy. 
Or the social effects commonly associated with economic decline. 

Where social capital is defined as the ability to gain social ends by co-operation, with minimal 
reliance on direct payments or coercion (Stone, 1998c: 268). Stone further notes that 
interpersonal social capital - good personal relationships - does not necessarily translate into 
group social capital - civic capacity (1998c: 268). 

See chapter 2. 

Although this designation is not intended to rule out the possibility that they may fulfil other 
roles too. 

This point is given implicit support by John and Cole (1998: 384), who argue of Leeds that due 
to interdependence in partnerships, local business is ‘more subject to the balance of public 
decisions than before’. 

Where civil society is defined as that which exists outside the formal-legal institutions of the 
state. 

The ‘hollowing out of the state’ refers to: privatization and limiting the scope and forms of 
public intervention; loss of functions by central and local government departments to alternative 
delivery systems, the loss of functions by Britain to the European Union; and limits to the 
discretion of public servants through the new public management with its emphasis on 
accountability and clearer political control through a distinction between politics and 
administration (Rhodes, 1996: 661). 

The first proposition is lent added credibility by Harding’s perception that the state now plays an 
enhanced role in relation to the response by cities and regions to globalizing forces (1997: 308). 
See Painter, (1996), Harding (1997), Harding and Le Gales (1998) and Strom (1996). 

Peters (1998: 29) recognises this possibility, arguing that partnerships might result in the 
subversion of private sector goals ‘in the name of achieving broad public sector goals’. 
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